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EXTRACT the FIR 8 T.. 


The origin, and natural revolutions, of civil government. An 
analyſis of the government of Rome. 


CHAP. I. 


222 5 V ITH regard indeed to thoſe ſtates of Greece, 
which have been often raiſed to a high degree of ſtrength and 
power, and again as frequently have ſuffered an intire reverſe 
of fortune, it would be no hard taſk, either to treat of the 


* It is altogether uncertain at what time, and by whoſe labour or direction, 
theſe Extracts, from the ſixth to the ſeventeenth Book, were ſelected from the 
Hiſtory. Caſaubon indeed judges it to have been the work of Marcus Brutus: 
upon the authority, as I ſuppoſe, of Plutarch and of Suidas. The firſt of theſe, 
ſpeaking of the behaviour of Brutus on the day before the battle of Pharſalia, 
ſays; * that, when dinner was ended in the camp, while others either went to ſleep, 

or were diſquieting their minds with apprehenſions concerning the approaching 
battle, he employed himſelf in writing till the evening, compoſing an Epitome 
of Polybius.“ The words of Suidas are theſe: * Brutus wrote ſome Letters; ſe 
and an Epitome of the books of Polybius the Hiſtorian.” But an Epitome, 
that is an Abridgement, is a work of a very different kind. The abridger of a 
Hiſtory preſerves the ſubſtance of it intire; omitting ſuch parts only as ſeem to 
be ſuperfluous, or of ſmall importance. He relates events in regular order, and 
in the due courſe of ſucceſſion, He * a chain, of ſmaller length * 
„ | ut 
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events that have happened among them in paſt times, or to- 
ſpeak with ſome affurance concerning thoſe that muſt here- 


*%. 


but compoſed of intermediate and dependent links. He employs alſo his own 
ſtile and language: or, if he adopts thoſe of his author, it is commonly with. 
ſome degree of variation which renders them his own. Even in compiling what. 
are called the heads of a Hiſtory, ſome connection and conliſtency are (till 
required; and ſuch order of the parts, as may carry with it the appearance of an- 
intire body, But in theſe Extracts no ſeries of hiſtory is preſerved. They are- 
all ſingle and ſeparated portions: ſeparated from the body of the work; and: 
not joined even by the ſmalleſt connection one with another. That they remain: 
alſo in the very words in which they were originally written, is evident not only: 
from the language throughout, which is ſo peculiar as to exclude all doubt, but 
more particularly from a ſingle circumſtance, which in this. caſe is certain and; 
deciſive. Almoſt every one of theſe ſelected portions has in the firſt ſentence: 
one of thoſe connecting particles which ſhew that another period had gone be- 
fore. Theſe particles, which add nothing to the ſenſe, which bear a manifeſt; 
relation to ſome former ſentence, and which, by being retained, ſerve only to 
render the beginning of each paſſage imperfect and abrupt, are alone ſufficient 
to demonſtrate, that the Extracts, as they were ſelected arbitrarily, and with no- 
reference to any certain plan, were copied alſo with the moſt minute exactneſs, 
and without diminution or addition. If this then be the work deſigned by Plu- 
tarch and by Suidas, it mult at leaſt be acknowledged that they have ſpoken os 
it in very improper terms. ; | 
But Brutus compoſed abridgements likewiſe of the books of Fannius, and of 
Cælius Antipater, two Roman hiſtorians : and Cicero mentions each of theſe 
works under the ſame title of an Epitome. In one of his letters he ſays; “ that 
he had copied his account of a certain fact, which Atticus had controverted with 
him, from Brutus's Epitome of the books of Fannius; and that, as Atticus 
had refuted him by demonſtration, he would now refute Atticus by the au- 
thority of Brutus and of Fannius.“ In another letter he deſires, “that Atti- 
cus would ſend him Brutus's Epitome of the books of Czlius.” And were 
theſe abridgements alſo barely a tranſcript of ſeparate and unconnected paſſages ? 
It is ſcarcely to be conceived, that Brutus, if he ever had employed himſelf in a 
labour of this kind for the ſake of his own improvement, would have ſuffered 
ſu sh collections to be publiſhed with his name, and be diſperſed among his. 
friends: or that Cicero particularly ſhould have been diſpoſed: to ſee or to conſult 
a volume of mere Extracts, when the intire Hiſtories, both of Fannius and Ce- 
livs, muſt undoubtedly have had a place 1n his library. | / 
It ſeems then that the opinion, which aſcribes the choice of theſe Extracts to 
Brutus, not only is deſtitute of every kind of proof, but wants even the ſupport 
of probability. Other conjectures might perhaps as eaſily be offered. But no- 
thing is more vain or trifling, than to form conjectures, when the truth itſelf, if 
it could be known with certainty, would be but of little value. By what perſon 
foever the choice was made, it is manifeſt that it was made with very good judge- 
ment; and that the paſſages all were copied with the moſt ſcrupulous fidelity. 
In this ſtate they now remain: not to be conlidered as a Hiſtory; but as genuine 
and authentick materials far a hiſtory of the times to which they belong. Er. 
| rather 
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after happen. For it is eaſy to recount tranſactions that are 
known; and obvious likewiſe, from an attentive view of 
former accidents, to derive a foreſight of the future. But 
with regard to the republick of the Romans, as the preſent 
condition of the-government, on account of that variety of 
parts of which it is compoſed, cannot be explained without 
great labour; ſo, on the other hand, the want of being ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted, both with the general inſtitutions, and 
particular conduct, that have prevailed among this people in 
former times, renders it not leſs difficult to pronounce con- 
cerning their future fortune. It will be neceſſary therefore to 
employ the cloſeſt pains, in order to obtain a. diſtinct and 
comprehenſive knowledge of the advantages that are peculiat 
to the conſtitution of this ſtate. | 

Among thoſe then, who have treated of theſe matters in 
the way of ſcience, the greateſt part have diſtinguiſhed civil 
government into three ſeveral kinds; Royalty, Ariſtocracy, 
and Democracy. But it may very reaſonably be dethanded of 
theſe writers, whether they ſpeak of theſe as the only kinds, 
or {imply as the beſt. In either caſe indeed they muſt be 
charged with error. For firſt, that kind of government is 
undoubtedly to be eſteemed the beſt, which is compoſed of all 
the three now mentioned. The proof of this is evident, 
from experience and from fact, as well as reaſon. Such, for 
example, was the ſyſtem, firſt invented by Lycurgus, and 
eſtabliſhed by him in Sparta. Nor is it true, on the other 
hand, that theſe are the only kinds. For many are the ex- 
amples of monarchical and tyrannical governments, which are 
greatly different from royalty ; though they appear indeed to 


bear ſome kind of reſemblance to it: which gives occaſion to 


rather they ate to be regarded as ſo many diſtin and ſeparate leſſons of poli- 
tical, military, and moral inſtruction. In this view they will be found to be 
truly valuable: and the queſtion, at what time, or by whom they were ſelected, 


like moſt other queſtions which are merely critical; is a matter of curioſity, rather 
than of uſe. ; | 2 : 
B 2 all 
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all monarchs, to cover themſelves, as well as they are able, 
under this diſguiſe, and falſely* to aſſume the regal name. 
There are likewiſe many oligarchical ſtates, which ſeem to 
approach nearly in their form to ariſtocracies ; though theſe 
are in truth very widely diſtant from them. The fame ob- 
ſervation may be made, with reſpe& alſo to democracies. 
The following illuſtration will ſerve more clearly to explain 
my meaning, | 
It is not every government, which is conducted by a ſingle 
ſovereign, that is immediately to be termed a royalty: but 
that alone, which was at firſt beſtowed by the confent of 
thoſe who are governed; and which is adminiſtered according 
to right reaſon, rather than by force and terror. In the ſame 
manner, neither is every ſtate to be called an ariſtocracy, 
which places the ſupreme direction of affairs in the hands of 
a few: but that only, in which thoſe who are moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by their prudence and integrity are appointed by 
tree choice to' govern. Nor laſtly is that to be eſteemed a 
democracy, in which the whole multitude uſurp the liberty 
of purſuing their own counſels and deſigns without controul. 
But when we ſee a people, who, from the ancient manners 
of their country, are accuſtomed to pay due worſhip to the 
gods, to revere their parents, to ſhew reſpect to the aged, and 
to obey the laws; when, in the aſſemblies of citizens like 
theſe, the reſolutions of the greater part are made the rule of 
government; then we behold the form of a juſt democracy. 
There are therefore {1x different kinds of government: 
three, which are in the mouths of all men, and which have 
now been mentioned; and three more, that are allied to 
theſe by nature; Monarchy, Oligarchy, and the Government 
of the multitude. Of all theſe, the firſt in order is monarchy ; 
which is eſtabliſhed by the bare work of nature, without any 
preparation or deſign. From monarchy ariſes royalty; when 
art has been applied, to correct the vices of the former. And 


when 
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when royalty has degenerated into it's congenial evil, which 
is tyranny; the deſtruction of the latter gives birth to ariſto- 
cracy, This again being changed, according to the natural 
order of things, into oligarchy ; the ſubjects, rouſed to venge- 
ance by oppreſſion, reſiſt the injuſtice of their governours, and 
_ eſtabliſh a democracy. And in the laſt place, when the 
people themſelves become haughty and untractable, and reject 
all law; to democracy ſucceeds, in the courſe of time, the 
government of the multitude. 

That this deduction is agreeable to truth, will be clear to 
every one, who conſiders with attention the commencement 
and farſt riſe, as well as the changes, which nature has appro- 
priated to each particular kind of government. And indeed 
there is no other way, but by obſerving what was the natural 
birth of every ſtate, to judge with ccrtainty concerning the 
progreſs of it towards perfection, and from thence to decline 
and ruin; and to diſcern, at what time, in what manner, 
and into what different form it will at laſt be changed. Above 
all others, the Roman government may beſt be ilulkrated by 
ſuch a method of inquiry: becauſe this ſtate, both in it's firſt 
eſtabliſhment, and ſubſequent increaſe, diſplays a cloſe con- 
formity with the ſettled laws, and regular courſe of nature. 

I am not ignorant indeed, that Plato, and fome other phi- 
loſophers, have already treated with the greateſt accuracy of 
the ſeveral forms of government, and their alternate revolu- 
tions. But as there are but few, that are able to comprehend 
the length of their diſcourſes, and the variety of matter which 
they contain; I ſhall endeavour rather to give a ſummary 
account of thoſe more obvious principles, which are adapted 
both to common apprehenſion, and to the purpoſes of civil 
| hiſtory, And in caſe that any obſcurity or defect ſhould be 

found in the general view, the particular detail, which I ſhall 
afterwards ſubjoin, will afford ample compenſation, by re- 
moving 7 difficulty. | 

What 


| 
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What then are the commencements, and what the origi- 
nal riſe, of political ſocieties? When a deluge, a peſtilential 
diſeaſe, a famine, or any other ſimilar cauſe, has brought de- 


ſtruction upon the human race; as tradition aſſures us it has 
happened in former times, and as it is probable it will again 


hereafter happen; and when all arts and inſtitutions are ex- 
tinguiſhed alſo in the ſame calamity ; from the few, that are 


left alive, another progeny of men ſprings up: who, being 


conſcious of their natural weakneſs, and attracted, like all 


other animals, to an union with their own kind, aſſociate 


themſelves together in a body, At this time therefore, it is 


manifeſt, that he who 1s ſuperior both in ſtrength and cou- 
rage muſt govern and conduct the reſt. For that this is in- 
deed the genuine work of nature, is moſt clearly ſeen in the 
examples of the ſeveral kinds of animals, which are led by 
natural inſtin& only, unimproved by reaſon. Such are cocks, 
bulls, and boars, as well as other kinds: among all which, 
thoſe that are confeſſedly the firſt in ſtrength are placed at 
the head of all the herd. Such therefore is the original ſtate 
of men: when they aſſemble together in a manner not unlike 
to that of other animals; and are led by thoſe, that are the 
braveſt and moſt powerful. And this ſtate may properly be 
called a monarchy: in which the authority of thoſe that go- 
vern is meaſured by. their ſtrength. But afterwards, when in 
theſe ſocieties a common education and mutual intercourſe 
have produced new ſentiments and habits, then firſt com- 
mences royalty ; then firſt ariſe in the human mind the no- 
tions of honourable and baſe, of juſt and unjuſt. Theſe 
ſentiments, and this change of government, are formed in 
the following manner. | 

From the union of the two ſexes, to which all are natu- 
rally inclined, children are born, When any of theſe there- 
fore, being arrived at perfect age, inſtead of yielding ſuitable 
returns, of gratitude and of aſſiſtance, to thoſe by whom 
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they have been bred, on the contrary attempt to injure them, 
either by words or actions; it is manifeſt, that thoſe who be- 


hold the wrong, after having alſo ſeen the ſufferings and the 


anxious care that were ſuſtained by the parents in the nou- 
riſhment and education of theſe children, muſt be greatly of- 
fended and diſpleaſed at ſuch proceeding. For man, who 
among all the various kinds of animals is alone endowed with 
the faculty of reaſon, cannot, like the reſt, paſs over ſuch 
actions with indifference : but will make reflection on what 
he ſees; and, comparing likewiſe the future with the preſent, 
will not fail to expreſs his indignation at this injurious treat- 
ment ; to which, as he foreſees, he alſo may at ſome time be 
expoſed. Thus again, when any one, who has been ſuc- 


coured by another in the time of danger, inſtead of ſhewing 


the like kindneſs to his benefactor, endeavours at any time to 
deſtroy or hurt him; it is certain, that all men muſt be 
ſhocked by ſuch ingratitude; through ſympathy with the re- 
fentment of their neighbour ; and from an apprehenſion alſo, 
that the caſe may be their own. And from hence ariſes, in 
the mind of every man, a certain ſenſe of the nature and 
force of duty, in which conſiſts both the beginning and the 
end of juſtice. In the ſame manner likewiſe, the man, who 
in the defence of others is ſeen to throw himſelf the foremoſt 
into every danger,, and even to ſuſtain the fury of the fierceſt 
animals, never fails to obtain the loudeſt acclamations of ap- 
plauſe and veneration from all the multitude; while he, who 
ſhews a different conduct, is purſued with cenſure and re- 
proach. And thus it is, that the people begin to diſcern the 
nature of things honourable or baſe, and in what conſiſts the 
difference between them; and to perceive, that the former, 
on account of the advantage that attends them, are fit to be 
admired and imitated, and the latter to be deteſted and 
avoided, When he therefore, who poſſeſſes the greateſt 
power, and is placed at the head of all the reſt, is found al- 

ways 
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ways to comply with the general ſentiments, in ſupporting 
fortitude and merit, and in diſtributing to every one impartial 
juſtice; the people, no longer dreading his ſuperior force, but 
paying a willing obedience to his wiſdom, ſubmit themſelves 
to his authority, and with one conſent maintain him in his 
government againſt all invaders, even to extreme old age. 
And thus the monarch by inſenſible degrees. becomes a king; 
when reaſon takes the rule, in the place of ſtrength and vio- 
lence. Such are the firſt perceptions among mankind of 
Juſtice and injuſtice, of baſe and honourable ; and ſuch the 
origin and riſe of genuine royalty. For the people not only 
confirm theſe leaders in:the poſſeſſion of .the power to which 
they have been raiſed, but preſerve it to their children like- 
wiſe: being perſuaded, that thoſe, who have received their 
birth and education from virtuous parents, cannot but reſemble 
them in manners. And if at any time they are diſpleaſed at 
the conduct of theſe deſcendants, they then chooſe other ma- 
giſtrates and kings. But having been taught to diſcern by 
paſt experience the difference between external faculties and 
the endowments of the mind, they now appoint to the ſu- 
preme command, not thoſe that excell in bodily ſtrength and 
vigour, but thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom and 
ſuperior reaſon. he; | 
In ancient times then, thoſe, who had been once judged 
worthy to be inveſted with the regal dignity, continued, dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives, in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
and exerciſe of government: fortifying all the advantageous 
poſts; incloſing their towns with walls; and obtaining ſuch . 
an increaſe of territory as was neceſſary for the ſecurity, or 
the plentiful ſubſtance, of their ſubjects. And as they af- 
ſumed no great diſtinction either in their dreſs or table, but 
lived a lite that was conformable in every point to that of the 
other citizens, they raiſed againſt themſelves no envy, nor 
afforded any matter of offence. - But their deſcendants, haring | 
receive 
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received the ſovereignty in the courſe of hereditary ſucceſſion, 
and finding, that all things already were obtained that were 
convenient for defence, and that the abundance of all neceſ- 
ſaries exceeded the demands of nature, were ſoon hurried, by 
the wantonneſs of eaſe and plenty, into an open gratification 
of every paſſion. They then began to be perſuaded, that it 
was neceſſary that kings ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from their 
ſubjects by more ſplendid habits, and be ſerved with more 
_ coſtly and luxurious tables; and purſued alſo with full career 
the indulgence of their amours, however lawleſs, without 
admitting any contradiction or controul. The firſt of theſe 
diſorders ſoon excited envy and offence, and the latter, wrath 
and unrelenting hatred. And from hence, the royalty being 
now converted into tyranny, the diſſolution of it was begun, 
by machinations formed againſt the perſons of the ſovereigns. 
Theſe conſpiracies were at firſt contrived, not by men of ob- 
ſcure or low condition, but by thoſe of nobleſt birth, and 
who were the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their courage and exalted 
ſpirit: for ſuch are at all times moſt impatient of the inſo- 
lence of princes. But the people, being not leſs offended alſo 
and enraged, having once obtained ſuch leaders, readily 
Joined their forces in the ſame attempt. And thus, the form 
of royalty and monarchy being utterly deſtroyed, an ariſto- 
cracy grew up, and was eſtabliſhed in it's place. 

For the people, moved with preſent gratitude towards thoſe 
who had delivered them from tyranny, reſolved to inveſt them 
with the government, and ſubmitted themſelves to their guid- 
ance and dominion. And theſe, being on their part alſo not 
leſs ſatisfied with the honour that was beſtowed upon them, 
regarded the good of the community as the only rule of their 
adminiſtration ; and employed their whole care and pains, to 
promote the happineſs of individuals, as well as to advance 
the common intereſts of all. But when again the children of 
theſe governours were raiſed, in the courſe of ſucceſſion like- 
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wiſe, to the ſame authority; unpractiſed, as they had always 
been, in hardſhip or misfortune; and unexperienced alſo in 
that equality and liberty, upon which the government was 
founded ; having been nurtured from their birth in the pre- 
eminence and honours of their parents; they began, fome of 
them to accumulate inordinate wealth by fraud and violence; 
while others, allowing a full indulgence to their paſſions, 
abandoned themſelves without reſtraint to riot and intemper- 
ance, adulteries and rapes. And thus, the ariſtocracy being 
now changed into an oligarchy, the paſſions of the multitude 
were once more inflamed ; and the ſame deſtruction followed, 
that had before fallen upon the kings, when they had dege- 
nerated into tyrants. For no ſooner was there found a ſingle 
citizen, who, being encouraged by the general diſcontent 
and hatred that ſuch a conduct had occaſioned, was bold 
enough, either by words or actions, to attempt any thing 
againſt the governours, than the people with one conſent 
were ready to concur in the deſign. And when they had 
killed or driven into baniſhment their oppreſſors, not daring 
to eſtabliſh royalty, on account of the miſconduct of the for- 
mer kings, and being deterred alſo, by the miſchiefs which 
they ſtill more lately had experienced, from yielding the ſo- 
vereignty to any certain number, they were then forced to 
have recourſe to the ſingle expedient that was left untried, 
and to place in themſelves alone their confidence of ſafety. 
And having aſſumed into their own hands the conduct and 
the truſt of government, they thus framed a arc upon 
the ruins of the oligarchy, | 
During ſome time afterwards, and while any of thoſe re- 
mained alive, who had beheld the miſeries that flowed from 
the former unequal government, the people were all well 
pleaſed to maintain this popular ſtate; and thought that no- 
thing was more valuable than equality and liberty. But after 
the courſe of one or two ſucceſſions, as new men ſprang up, 
EVER 
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even theſe enjoyments, being now become familiar to them, 
began, through long uſe and habit, to be leſſened in their 
eſteem, and to give place to the deſire of preeminence and 
power. Above all the reſt, thoſe who had acquired the 
greateſt wealth, being eager likewiſe to poſſeſs the ſovereign 
rule, and not able to obtain it by their own ſtrength and 
virtue, endeavoured to draw the people to their fide; ſcatter- 
ing among them with profuſion all their riches, and employ- 
ing every method of corruption ;. till by degrees they had 
taught them to fix their whole attention upon the gifts by 
which they were ſuſtained, and rendered their avidity ſubſer- 
vient to the views of their own wild ambition. And thus the 
frame of the democracy was diffolved ; and gave place to the 
rule of violence and force. For when once the people are 
accuſtomed to be fed without any coſt or labour, and to derive 
all the means of their ſubſiſtence from the wealth of other 
citizens ; if at this time ſome bold and enterpriſing leader 
ſhould ariſe, whoſe poverty has ſhut him out from all the 
honours of the ſtate, then commences the Government of the 
multitude: who run together in tumultuous aflemblies, and 
are hurried into every kind of violence; aſſaſſinations, baniſh- 
ments, and diviſions of lands: till, being reduced at laſt to 
a ſtate of ſavage anarchy, they once more find a maſter and 
a monarch, and ſubmit themſelves to arbitrary ſway. 

Such is the circle, in which political ſocicties are revolved ; 
and ſuch the natural order, in which the ſeveral kinds of go- 
vernment are varied, till they are at laſt brought back to that 
original form, from which the progreſs was begun. With 
the help of being acquainted with theſe principles, though 
it may not perhaps be eaſy to foretell the exact time of every 
alteration that may happen in a ſtate, yet, if our ſentiments 
are free from prejudice and paſſion, we ſhall very rarely be 
deceived in judging of the degree, either of exaltation or de- 
cline, in which it actually ſubſiſts, or in declaring the form, 
tg | C 2 . | into 
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into which it muſt at laſt be changed. With regard eſpecially. 


to the commonwealth of Rome, this view of things cannot 
fail to lead us into the knowledge both of the original conſti- 
tution, and the gradual progreſs of it towards perfection, as 
well as of the future revolution alſo that awaits it. For as 
this government, above all others, received, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, both it's firſt eſtabliſhment, and ſubſequent 
increaſe, from the ſettled laws of nature; it is reaſonable to 
believe, that it will follow the ſame laws likewiſe, in being 
changed hereafter into a contrary form. But this will be 
more diſtinctly ſeen in the following parts of this diſcourſe. I 
ſhall now give a ſhort account of the frame of government 
that was eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus. Such a digreſſion will nat 
be foreign to my deſign. | 

This legiſlator then, having conſidered with himſelf, that, 
according to the neceſſary and eftabliſhed courſe of all things, 
the ſeveral accidents and changes, that have now been men- 
tioned, were inevitable, formed this concluſion: that every 
ſimple, and ſingle, kind of government was inſecure ; on ac- 
count of it's proneneſs to degenerate into that more vicious 
kind, which was moſt nearly allied to it by nature. For as 
ruſt is the inbred bane of iron, and worms of wood; and as 
theſe ſubſtances, even though they ſhould eſcape all external 
violence, at laſt fall a prey to the evils that are as it were con- 
genial with them; in the ſame manner likewiſe, every ſingle 
kind of government breeds within itſelf ſome certain vice, 
which is attached by nature to it's very form, and which ſoen 
cauſes it's deſtruction. Thus royalty degenerates into tyranny 
ariſtocracy into oligarchy ; and democracy into ſavage violence. 
Nor is it poſſible, as we have already ſhewn, but that, in the 
courſe of time, theſe converſions muſt be thus produced. 
Lycurgus therefore, foreſeeing this neceſſity,” inſtead of adopt- 
ing either of the ſingle forms of government, collected what 
was excellent in them all; and ſo joined together the principles 


that 
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that were peculiar to each ſeveral form, that no one of them 
might be extended beyond proper bounds, and flide into the 
evil to which it was inclined by nature: but that each ſepa- 
rate power, being ſtill counteracted by the reſt, might be 
retained in due poſition, and the whole government be pre- 
ſerved in equal balance; as a veſſel, when impelled to either 
ſide by the wind, is kept ſteady by a contrary force. Thus 
the dread of the people, to whom a certain ſhare was allotted: 
in the government, reſtrained the exceſſes and abuſe of roy- 
alty. The people, on the other hand, were maintained in 
a due ſubmiſſion to the kings, by their apprehenſion of the 
power of the ſenate. For the members * the ſenate, being 
all ſelected from the beſt among the citizens; were always 
ready to ſupport the cauſe of juſtice ; and, by throwing their 
own weight into the ſcale, when either fide was in danger of 
being oppreſſed by the other, to give ſuch ſtrength” to the 
weakeſt party, as the conſtitution of the ſtate required. By 
theſe: means, the Lacedæmonians preſerved their liberty intire, 
for a much longer time than- any other people. And thus it 
was that Lycurgus, having been taught by reaſon to foreſee. 
a certain train of cauſes and events, was able to give a laſting 
ſtrength to his eftabliſhment. The Romans on the other 
hand, though they arrived indeed at the ſame perfection in 
the conſtitution of their ſtate, were not led to it by foreſight 
or by reaſon. But, during the courſe of many conteſts and 
diſorders in which they were engaged, having been carefuf 
always to adopt, upon every change, ſuch improvements as the 
occaſion itſelf ſuggeſted to them, they at laſt obtained the 
fame end likewiſe, as that which. Lycurgus had propoſed; 
and completed the moſt beautiful frame of government, of all 
that are in our times known. | 
Let me only add, that a good judge of hiſtory will not 
form his. opinion of a writer from any thing that is omitted 
by him, but from that which he relates. If indeed any 0 | 
uod 
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hood ſhould be found in the things which he relates, it may 


be reaſonable to impute the omiſſion of the reſt to ignorance. 
But if, on the other hand, all that he relates be true, it 
ought then to be acknowledged, that his ſilence with regard 


to ſome particular things is not the effect of 1 eee, but 
of judgement and dehign 


CHAN 


TR three kinds of government, of which. we have been 

ſpeaking, were all found united in the commonwealth 
of Rome. And ſo even was the balance between them all, 
and ſo regular the adminiſtration that reſulted from line 


union, that it was no eaſy thing, even for the Romans them- 


ſelves, to determine with aſſurance, whether the intire ſtate 
was to be eſteemed an ariſtocracy, a democracy, or a mo- 
narchy. For if they turned their view upon the power of the 
Conſuls, the government appeared to be purely monarchical 
and regal. If again the authority of the ſenate was conſidered, 
it then ſeemed to wear the form of ariſtocracy. And laſtly, 
if regard was had to the ſhare which the people poſſeſſed in 
the adminiſtration of affairs, it could then ſcarcely fail to be 
denominated a popular ſtate. The ſeveral powers, that were 


appropriated to each of theſe diſtinct branches of the conſtitu- 


tion at the time of which we are ſpeaking, and which, with 
very little variation, are even till ee. are theſe which 
follow. 

The Confuls, while they remain in Rome, before they lead 
out the armies into the field, are the maſters of all publick 
aftairs. For all the other magiſtrates, the Tribunes alone ex- 
cepted, are ſubject to them, and bound to obey their com- 
mands. They introduce embaſſadors into the ſenate. They 
propoſe alſo to the ſenate the ſubjects of debate; and direct 


all 
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all the forms that are obſerved in making the decrees. Nor 
is it leſs a part of their office likewiſe, to attend to thoſe 
affairs that are tranſacted by the people: to call together ge- 
neral aſſemblies; to report to them the reſolutions of the 
ſenate; and to ratify whatever is determined by the greater 
number. In all the preparations that are made for war, as 
well as in the whole adminiſtration in the field, they poſſeſs 
an almoſt abſolute authority. For to them it belongs, to im- 
poſe upon the allies whatever ſervices they judge expedient; 
to appoint the military tribunes; to enroll the legions, and 
make the neceſſary levies; and to inflit puniſhments, in the 
field, upon all that are ſubject to their command. Add to 
this, that they have the power likewiſe to expend whatever 
ſums they may think convenient from the publick treaſure; 
being attended for that purpoſe by a Quæſtor, who is always 
ready to receive and execute their orders. When any one 
therefore directs his view to this part of the conſtitution, it 
is very reaſonable for him to conclude, that the government 
is no other than a ſimple royalty. Let me only obſerve, that 
if in ſome of theſe particular points, or in thoſe that will be 
hereafter mentioned, any change ſhould be either now remark- 
ed, or ſhould happen at ſome future time, ſuch an alteration 
will not deſtroy the general principles of this diſcourſe. 

To the Senate belongs, in the firſt place, the ſole care and 
management of the publick money. For all the returns that 
are brought into the treaſury, as well as all the payments that 
are iſſued from it, are directed by their orders. Nor is it 
allowed to the Quæſtors to apply any part of the revenue to 
particular occaſions as they ariſe, without a decree of the 
ſenate; thoſe ſums alone excepted, which are expended in the 
ſervice of the Conſuls. And even thoſe more general, as well 
as preateſt diſburſements, which are employed, at the return 
of every five years, in building and repairing the publick edi- 
fices, are aſſigned to the Cenſors for that purpoſe, by the ex- 
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preſs permiſſion of the ſenate. To the ſenate alſo is referred 
.the cognizance of all the crimes, committed in any part of 
Italy, that demand a publick examination and inquiry : ſuch 
as treaſons, conſpiracies, poiſonings, and aſſaſſinations. Add 
to this, that when any controverſies ariſe, either between pri- 
vate men, or any of the cities of Italy, it is the part of the 
ſenate to adjuſt all diſputes; to cenſure thoſe that are deſerving 
of blame; and to yield aſſiſtance to thoſe, who ſtand in need 
of protection and defence. When any embaſſies are ſent out 


of Italy; either to reconcile contending ſtates; to offer exhor- 


tations and advice; or even, as it ſometimes happens, to 
impoſe commands ; to propoſe conditions of a treaty; or to 
make a denunciation of war; the care and condu of all 
theſe tranſactions is intruſted wholly to the ſenate. When any 
embaſladors alſo arrive at Rome, it is the ſenate likewiſe that 
determines, in what manner they ſhall be received and treated, 
and what anſwer ſhall be given to their demands. In all 
theſe things, that have now been mentioned, the people has 
no ſhare, To thoſe therefore, who come to reſide in Rome 
during the abſence of the Conſuls, the government appears 
to be purely ariſtocratical, Many of the Greeks eſpecially, 
and of the foreign princes, are eaſily led into this perſuaſion: 
when they perceive that almoſt all the affairs, which they are 
forced to negociate with the Romans, are determined by the 
ſenate. RE 
And now it may well be aſked, what part is left to the 
People in this government: ſince the ſenate, on the one hand, 
is veſted with the ſovereign power, in the ſeveral inſtances that 
have been here enumerated, and more eſpecially in all thin 
that concern the management and diſpoſal. of the publick 
treaſure; and ſince the Conſuls, on the other hand, are in- 
truſted with the abſolute direction of the preparations that are 
made for war, and exerciſe an uncontrouled authority in the 
field. There is however a part ſtill allotted to the people; 
| and 
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and indeed the moſt important part. For firſt, the people 


are the ſole diſpenſers of rewards and puniſhments; which are 
the only bands, by which ſtates and kingdoms, and in a word 
all human ſocieties, are held together. For when the dif- 
ference between theſe is overlooked, or when they are diſtri- 
buted without due diſtinction, nothing but diſorder can enſue. 
Nor is it poſſible indeed, that government ſhould be main- 
tained, if the wicked ſtand in equal eſtimation with the 
good. The People then, when any offences demand ſuch 
puniſhment, frequently condemn the citizens to the payment 
of a fine; thoſe eſpecially, who have been inveſted with the 
dignities of the ſtate. To the people alone belongs the right 
to ſentence any one to die. Upon this occaſion, they have a 
cuſtom which deſerves to be mentioned with applauſe. The 
perſon accuſed is allowed to withdraw himſelf in open view, 
and embrace a voluntary baniſhment, it only a fangle tribe 
remains, that has not yet given judgement ; and is ſuffered 
to retire in ſafety to Preneſte, Tibur, Naples, or any other of 
the confederate cities. The publick magiſtracies are allotted 
alſo by the people to thoſe who are eſteemed worthy of them : 
and theſe are the nobleſt rewards that any government can be- 
ſtow on virtue. To the people belongs the power of approv- 
ing or rejecting laws: and, which is ſtill of greater import- 
ance, peace and war are likewiſe fixed by their deliberations. 
When any alliance is concluded, any war ended, or treaty 
made; to them the conditions are referred, and by them 
either annulled or ratified. And thus again, from a view of 
all theſe circumſtances, it might with reaſon be imagined, 
that the people had engroſſed the largeſt portion of the go- 
vernment, and that the ſtate was plainly a democracy. 
Such are the parts of the adminiſtration, which are diſ- 
tinctly aſſigned to each of the three forms of government, 
that are united in the commonwealth of Rome. It now re- 
mains to be conſidered,” in what manner each ſeveral form 
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is enabled to counteract the others, or to co-operate with 
thera. 

When the Conſuls, inveſted with the power that has been 
mentioned, lead the armies into the field, though they ſeem 
indeed to hold ſuch abfolute authority as is ſufficient for all 
purpoſes, yet are they in truth ſo dependent both on the 
ſenate and the people, that without their aſſiſtance they are 
by no means able to accompliſh any deſign. It is well known 
that armies demand a continual ſupply of neceſſaries. But 
neither corn, nor habits, nor even the military ſtipends, can 
at any time be tranſmitted to the legions, unleſs by an ex- 
preſs order of the ſenate. Any oppoſition therefore, or delay, 
on the part of this aſſembly, is ſufficient always to defeat the 
enterprizes of the Generals. It is the ſenate likewiſe, that 
either compels the Conſuls to leave their deſigns imperfect, or 
enables them to complete the projects which they have formed; 
by ſending a ſucceſſor into each of their ſeveral provinces, 
upon the expiration of the annual term, or by continuing 
them in the fame command. The ſenate alſo has the power 
to aggrandize and amplify the victories that are gained, or on 
the contrary to depreciate and debaſe them. For that which 
is called among the Romans a Triumph, in which a ſenſible 
repreſentation of the actions of the Generals is expoſed in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion to the view of all the citizens, can neither be 
exhibited with due pomp and ſplendour, nor indeed be in any 
manner celebrated, unleſs the conſent of the ſenate be firſt 
obtained, together with the ſums that are requiſite for the 
expence. Nor is it leſs neceſſary on the other hand, that the 


Conſuls, how far ſoever they may happen to be removed from 


Rome, ſhould be careful to preſerve the good affections of the 
people. For the people, as we have already mentioned, an- 
nulls, or ratifies, all treaties. But that which is of greateſt 
moment 1s, that the Conſuls, at the time of laying down their 
office, are bound alſo to fubmit their paſt adminiftration to 


the 
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the judgement of the people. And thus theſe magiſtrates can 
at no time think themſelves ſecure, if they neglect to gain the 
approbation both of the ſenate, and the people. 

In the ſame manner the ſenate alſo, though inveſted with 
ſo great authority, is bound to yield a certain attention to the 
people, and to act in concert with them, in all affairs that 
are of great and general importance. With regard eſpecially 
to thoſe offences that are committed againſt the ſtate, and 
which demand a capital puniſhment, no inquiry can be per- 
fected, nor any judgement carried into execution, unleſs the 
people confirm what the ſenate has before decreed. Nor are 
the things, which more immediately regard the ſenate itſelf, 
leſs ſubje& to the ſame controul. For it a law ſhould at any 
time be propoſed, to leſſen the received authority of the ſena- 
tors; to detract from their honours and preeminence; or 
even to deprive them of a part of their poſſeſſions; it belongs 
wholly to the people to eſtabliſh or reject it. And even ſtill 
more; the interpoſition of a ſingle Tribune is ſufficient, not 

only to ſuſpend the deliberations of the ſenate, but to prevent 
them alſo from holding any meeting or aſſembly. Now the 
peculiar office of the Tribunes is, to declare thoſe ſentiments 
that are moſt pleaſing to the people: and principally to pro- 
mote their intereſts and deſigns. And thus the ſenate, ori 
account of all theſe reafons, is forced to cultivate the favour, 

and gratify the inclinations, of the people. : | 

The people again, on their part, - are held in a dependance 
on the ſenate, and are obliged to pay a certain deference, both 
to the particular members, and to the general body. In 
every part of Italy there are works of various kinds, which 
are let to farm by the Cenfors ; fuch as the building, or re- 
pairing, of the publick edifices, which are almoſt innumer- 
able; the care of rivers, harbours, gardens, mines, and lands ; 
every thing, in a word, that falls beneath the dominion of 
the Romans. In all theſe. things, the people are the under- 
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takers: inſomuch that there are ſcarcely any to be found, that 
are not in ſome degree involved, either in the contracts, or in 
the management of the works. For ſome take the farms of 
the Cenſors at a certain price: others become partners with 
the firſt. Some again engage themſelves as ſureties for the 
farmers: and others, in ſupport alſo of theſe ſureties, pledge 
their own fortunes to the ſtate. Now the ſupreme direction 
of all theſe affairs is placed wholly in the ſenate. The ſenate 
has the power to allot a longer time; to lighten the conditions 
of the agreement, in caſe that any accident has intervened; 
or even to releaſe the contractors from their bargain, if the 
terms ſhould be found impracticable. There are alſo many 
other circumſtances, in which thoſe that are engaged in any 
of theſe publick works may be either greatly injured, or 
greatly benefited, by the ſenate; ſince to this body, as we 
have already obſerved, all things that belong to theſe tranſ- 
actions are conſtantly referred. But there is ſtill another ad- 
vantage, of much greater moment. For from this order like- 
wiſe judges are ſelected, in almoſt every accuſation of conſi- 
derable weight, whether it be of a publick, or private, nature. 
The people therefore, being by theſe means held under due 
ſubjection and reſtraint, and doubtful of obtaining that pro- 
tection, which they foreſee that they may at ſome time want, 
are always cautious of exciting any oppoſition to the meaſures 
of the ſenate. Nor are they, on the other hand, leſs ready to 
pay obedience to the orders of the Conſuls; through the dread 
of that ſupreme authority, to which the citizens in general, as 
well as each particular man, are obnoxious in the field. 

Thus, while each of theſe ſeparate parts is enabled either 
to aſſiſt or obſtruct the reſt, the government, by the apt con- 
texture of them all in the general frame, is ſo well ſecured 
againſt every accident, that it ſeems ſcarcely poſſible to invent 
a more perfect ſyſtem. For when the dread of any common 
danger, that threatens from abroad, conſtrains all the orders 
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of the ſtate to unite together, and co-operate with joint aſſiſt- 
ance ; ſuch is the ſtrength of the republick, that as, on the 
one hand, no meaſures that are neceſſary are neglected, while 
all men fix their thoughts upon the preſent exigency; ſo 
neither is it poſſible on the other hand, that their deſigns 
ſhould at any time be fruſtrated through the want of due ce- 
lerity, becauſe all in general, as well as every citizen in par- 
ticular, employ their utmoſt efforts, to carry what has been 
determined into execution. Thus the government, by the 
very form and peculiar nature of it's conſtitution, is equally 
enabled to reſiſt all attacks, and to accompliſh every purpoſe. 
And when again all apprehenſions of foreign enemies are paſt, 
and the Romans, being now ſettled in tranquillity, and en- 
Joying at their leiſure all the fruits of victory, begin to yield 
to the ſeduction of eaſe and plenty, and, as it happens uſually 
in ſuch conjunctures, become haughty and ungovernable ; 
then chiefly we may obſerve, in what manner the ſame con- 
ſtitution likewiſe finds in itſelf a remedy againſt the impend- 
ing danger. For whenever either of the ſeparate parts of the 
republick attempts to exceed it's proper limits, excites con- 
tention and diſpute, and ſtruggles to obtain a greater ſhare of 
power, than that which is aſſigned to it by the laws; it is 
manifeſt, that ſince no one ſingle part, as we have ſhewn in 
this diſcourſe, is in itſelf ſupreme or abſolute, bur that on the 
contrary the powers which are aſſigned to each are ſtil] ſub- 
ject to reciprocal controul, the part, which thus aſpires, muſt 
ſoon be reduced again within it's own juſt bounds, and not be 
ſuffered to infult or depreſs the reſt. And thus the ſeveral 
orders, of which the ſtate is framed, are forced always to 
maintain their due poſition: being partly counterworked in 
their deſigns; and partly alſo reſtrained from making any 
attempt, by the dread of falling under that authority to which 
they are expoſed. We 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


The military inſtitutions of the Romans, 


CHAP. I. 


8 ſoon as the Conſuls are declared, the military Tri- 
bunes are next appointed, Of theſe, fourteen are 
taken from the citizens who have carried arms in five cam- 
paigns ; and ten more, from thoſe who have completed ten. 
For every citizen, before he arrives at the age of forty-ſix, 
is obliged to ſerve either ten years in the cavalry, or ſixteen 
in the infantry : thoſe alone excepted, who are placed by the 
Cenſors below the rate of four hundred drachmæ; and who 
are all reſerved for the ſervice of the ſea. In the caſe of any 
preſſing danger, the time of continuing in the infantry is ex- 
tended to twenty years. No citizen is permitted by the laws 
to ſue for any magiſtracy, before he has completed the ſer- 
vice of ten campaigns. 
When the enrolments are to be made, the Conſuls give 
notice before to the people of a certain day, upon which all 
the Romans, that are of ſufficient age, are required to attend, 
This is done every year. 'And when the day arrives, and 
the men all appear at Rome, and are aſſembled afterwards 
in the Capitol, the Tribunes of the youngeſt order divide 
themſelves, as they are appointed either by the Conſuls or 
the people, into four ſeparate bodies. For this diviſion cor- 
reſponds with the farſt and general diſtribution of all the 
forces into four ſeparate legions. Of theſe Tribunes there- 
fore, the four farſt named are aſſigned to the firſt legion; 
the three next, to the ſecond; the following four, to- the 
third; and the three, laſt appointed, to the fourth, Of the 
I 
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Tribunes of the oldeſt order, the two that are firſt named are 
placed in the firſt legion; the three ſecond, in the ſecond; 
the two that follow, in the third; and the remaining three, 
in the fourth. By this diſtribution and diviſion, an equal 
number of commanders is allotted to each legion. When this 
is done, the Tribunes of each legion, having taken their ſeats 
apart, draw out the tribes one by one by lot; and calling 
to them that upon which the lot firſt falls, they ſelect from 
it four young men, as nearly equal as is poſſible both in age 
and ſtature. And when theſe are brought forward from the 
reſt, the Tribunes of the firſt legion firſt chooſe one; then 
thoſe of the ſecond, a ſecond; thoſe of the third take the 
third; and thoſe of the fourth, the laſt. After theſe, four 
more are made to approach. And now, the Tribunes of 
the ſecond legion firſt make their choice; then thoſe of the 
reſt in order; and, laſt of all, the Tribunes of the firſt. In 
the ſame manner again, from the next four that follow, the 
Tribunes of the third legion chooſe the firſt; and thoſe of 
the ſecond, the laſt. And thus, by obſerving the ſame me- 
thod of rotation to the end, it happens that the legions, with 
reſpect to the men of which they are compoſed, are all alike 
and equal. The number allotted to each legion is four thou- 
ſand and two hundred; and ſometimes five thouſand, when 
any great and unuſual danger is foreſeen. After theſe had 
been thus ſelected, it was anciently the cuſtom to chooſe the 
cavalry; and to add two hundred horſemen to each four 
thouſand of the infantry. But in the preſent times, the 
citizens, of whom the cavalry is compoſed, are firſt enrolled ; 
having been before appointed by the Cenſors, according to 
the rate of their revenue: and three hundred are aſſigned to 
every legion. | | 60g 
When the enrolments are in this manner finiſhed, the 
Tribunes, having aſſembled together in ſeparate bodies the 
foldiers of their reſpective legions, chooſe out a man 3 
| ms 
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ll ſeems moſt proper for the purpoſe, and make him ſwear: in 
the following words: „ that he will be obedient to his com- 
- manders, and execute all the orders that. he ſhall receive 

from them, to the utmoſt of his power.” The reſt of the 
i ſoldiers of the legion, advancing one by one, ſwear alſo, that 
| they will perform what the firſt has ſworn. About the ſame 

| time likewiſe, the Conſuls ſend notice to the magiſtrates of 
| | the allied cities of Italy, from which they deſign to draw any 
forces, what number of troops are wanted, and at what time 
| 


and place they are required to join the Roman army. The 
"n | cities, having raiſed their levies in the ſame manner that has 
now been mentioned, and adminiſtered to them the ſame 
Li oath, ſend them away, attended by a paymaſter and a 
\it Gee 
At Rome the Tribunes, after the ceremony of the oath is 
| finiſhed, command all the legions to return without arms - 
5 upon a certain day, and then diſmiſs them. And when they 
| are met together again at the appointed time, thoſe that are 
5 the youngeſt, and of the loweſt condition, are ſet apart for 
i the light-armed troops. From the next above theſe in age are 
if ſelected the Haſtati : from thoſe that are in full ſtrength and 
vigour, the Principes: and the oldeſt of all that are enrolled 
are the Triarii. For every legion is compoſed of all theſe 
different bodies: different in name, in age, and in the man- 
ner in which they are armed. This diviſion is ſo adjuſted, 
that the Triarii amount to ſix hundred men: the Principes 
are twelve hundred: the Haſtati an equal number: and all 
the reſt, light- armed. If a legion conſiſts of more than four 
thouſand men, the ſeveral bodies are increaſed in due pro- 
portion; except only, that the number of the Triarii ae 
remains the ſame. 

The youngeſt of theſe troops are armed with a ſword, 
light javelins, and a buckler. The buckler is both ſtrongly 
made, and of a ſize ſufficient for ſecurity. For it is of a 
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circular form, and has three feet in the diameter. They 
wear likewiſe upon their heads ſome ſimple fort of covering; 
ſuch as the ſkin of a wolf, or ſomething of a fimilar kind: 
which ſerves both for their defence, and to point out alſo to 
the commanders thoſe particular ſoldiers, that are diſtin- 
guiſhed either by their brayery, or their want of courage, in 
the time of action. The wood of the javelin is of the length 
of two cubits, and of the thickneſs of a finger. The iron 
part is a ſpan in length: and is drawn out to ſuch ſlender 
fineneſs towards the point, that it never fails to be bent in 
the very firſt diſcharge, ſo that the enemy cannot throw it 
back again. Otherwiſe it would be a common javelin. 

The next in age, who are called the Haſtati, are ordered 
to furniſh themſelves with a complete ſuit of armour. This, 
among the Romans, confiſts in the farſt place of a ſhield of 
a convex ſurface ; the breadth of which is two feet and a 
half; and the length four feet, or four feet and a palm in 
thoſe of the largeſt ſize. It is compoſed of two planks, 
glued together, and covered firſt with linen, and afterwards 
with calve- ſæin. The extreme edges of it, both above and 
below, are guarded with plates of iron: as well to ſecure it 
againſt the ſtrokes of ſwords, as that it may be reſted alſo 
upon the ground without receiving any injury. To the ſur- 
face is fitted likewiſe a ſhell of iron; which ſerves to turn 
aſide the more violent ſtrokes of ſtones, or ſpears, or any 
other ponderous weapon. After the ſhield, comes the ſword; 
which is carried upon the right thigh, and is called the Spa- 
niſh ſword. It is formed, not only to puſh with at the point; 
but to make a falling ſtroke with either edge, and with ſin- 
gular effect; for the blade is remarkably ſtrong and firm. To 
theſe arms are added two piles, or javelins; a helmet made 
of braſs; and boots for the legs. The piles are of two ſorts; 
the one large, the other ſlender. Of the former, thoſe that 
are round have the breadth of a palm in their diameter; m_ 
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ſeems moſt proper for the purpoſe, and make him ſwear in 
the following words: „ that he will be obedient to his com- 


manders, and execute all the orders that he ſhall receive 


from them, to the utmoſt of his power.“ The reſt of the 
ſoldiers of the legion, advancing one by one, ſwear alſo, that 
they will perform what the firſt has ſworn. About the ſame 
time likewiſe, the Conſuls ſend notice to the magiſtrates of 
the allied cities of Italy, from which they deſign to draw any 
forces, what number of troops are wanted, and at what time 
and place they are required to join the Roman army. The 
cities, having raiſed their levies in the ſame manner that has 
now been mentioned, and adminiſtered to them the ſame 
oath, ſend them away, attended by a paymaſter and a 
General. 

At Rome the Tribunes, after the ceremony of the oath is 
finiſhed, command all the legions to return without arms 
upon a certain day, and then diſmiſs them. And when they 
are met together again at the appointed time, thoſe that are 
the youngeſt, and of the loweſt condition, are ſet apart for 
the light-armed troops. From the next above theſe in age are 
ſelected the Haſtati : from thoſe that are in full ſtrength and 
vigour, the Principes: and the oldeſt of all that are enrolled 
are the Triarii. For every legion is compoſed of all theſe 
different bodies: different in name, in age, and in the man- 
ner in which they are armed. This diviſion is ſo adjuſted, 
that the Triarii amount to fax hundred men: the Principes 
are twelve hundred: the Haſtati an equal number: and all 
the reſt, light-armed. If a legion conſiſts of more than four 
thouſand men, the ſeveral bodies are increaſed in due pro- 
portion ; except-only, that the number of the Triarii ales 
remains the ſame. 

The youngeſt of theſe troops are armed with a ſword, 
light javelins, and a buckler, The buckler is both ſtrongly 
made, and of a ſize ſufficient for ſecurity, For it is of a 
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circular form, and has three feet in the diameter. They 
wear likewiſe upon their heads ſome ſimple ſort of covering; 
ſuch as the ſkin of a wolf, or ſomething of a ſimilar kind: 
which ſerves both for their defence, and to point out alſo to 
the commanders thoſe particular ſoldiers, that are diſtin- 
guiſhed either by their bravery, or their want of courage, in 
the time of action. The wood of the javelin is of the length 
of two cubits, and of the thickneſs of a finger. The iron 
part is a ſpan in length: and is drawn out to ſuch ſlender 
fineneſs towards the point, that it never fails to be bent in 
the very firſt diſcharge, ſo that the enemy cannot throw it 
back again. Otherwiſe it would be a common javelin. 

The next in age, who are called the Haſtati, are ordered 
to furniſh themſelves with a complete ſuit of armour, This, 
among the Romans, conſiſts in the firſt place of a ſhield of 
a convex ſurface ; the breadth of which is two feet and a 
half; and the length four feet, or four feet and a palm in 
thoſe of the largeſt fize. It is compoſed of two planks, 
glued together, and covered firſt with linen, and afterwards 
with calve-ſkin. The extreme edges of it, both above and 
below, are guarded with plates of iron: as well to ſecure it 

againſt the ſtrokes of ſwords, as that it may be reſted alſo 
upon the ground without receiving any injury. To the ſur- 
face is fitted likewiſe a ſhell of iron ; which ſerves to turn 
aſide the more violent ſtrokes of ſtones, or ſpears, or any 
other ponderous weapon. After the ſhield, comes the ſword; 
which is carried upon the right thigh, and is called the Spa- 
miſh ſword. It is formed, not only to puſh with at the point; 
but to make a falling ſtroke with either edge, and with ſin- 
gular effect; for the blade is remarkably ſtrong and firm. To 
theſe arms are added two piles, or javelins; a helmet made 
of braſs; and boots for the legs. The piles are of two ſorts; 
the one large, the other ſlender. Of the former, thoſe that 
are round have the breadth of a palm in their diameter; and 
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thoſe that are ſquare the breadth of a palm likewiſe in a fide; 
The more ſlender, which are carried with the other, reſemble 
a common javelin of a moderate ſize. In both forts, the 
wooden part is of the length of about three cubits. The 


iron, which is of the ſame length likewiſe, and turned out- 


wards at the point, in the form of a double hook, is faſtened 
to the wood with ſo great care and foreſight, being carried 
upwards to the very middle of it, and transfixed with man 
cloſe ſet rivets, that it is ſooner broken in uſe than looſened; 
though, in the part in which it is joined to the wood, it is. 
not leſs than a finger and a half in thickneſs. Upon the hel- 
met is worn an ornament of three upright feathers, either 
red or black, of about a cubit in height ; which, being fixed 
upon the very top of the head,. and added: to their other 
arms, makes the troops ſeem to be of double ſize, and gives 
them an appearance which is both beautiful and terrible. 
Beſide theſe arms, the ſoldiers in general place alſo upon their 
breaſts a ſquare plate of braſs, of the meaſure of a ſpan on 
either ſide, which is called the guard of the heart. But all 
thoſe, who are rated at more than ten thouſand drachmæ, 
cover their breaſts with a coat of mail. The Priacipes, and 
the Triarii, are armed in the ſame manner likewiſe as the 
Haſtati; except only that the Triarii carry pikes inſtead of 
javelins. 

From each of theſe ſeveral ſorts of ſoldiers, the youngeſt 
alone excepted, ten men of diſtinguiſhed merit are firſt ſe- 
lected; and after theſe, ten more. Theſe are all called 
commanders of companies: and he that is firſt choſen has a 
ſeat in the military Council. After theſe, twenty more are 
appointed to conduct the rear; and are choſen by the former 
twenty. The ſoldiers of each different order, the light 
troops excepted, are then divided into ten ſeparate parts; to 
each of which are aſſigned four officers, of thoſe who have 
been thus ſelected; two to lead the van, and two to take 


the 
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the care of the rear. The light- armed troops are diſtributed 
in juſt. proportion among them all. Each ſeparate part is 
called a company, a band, or an enſign: and the leaders, 


captains of companies or centurions. 


Laſt of all, two of the 


braveſt and moſt vigorous among the ſoldiers are appointed by 
the captains to carry the ſtandards in each company. It is 
not without good reaſon that two captains are aſſigned to 
every company. For as it always is uncertain, what will be 
the conduct of an officer, or to what accidents he may be ex- 
poſed; and as in the affairs of war there is no room for pre- 
text or excuſe; this method is contrived, that the company 
may not upon any occaſion be deſtitute of a leader. When 
the captains therefore both are preſent, he that was firſt choſen 
leads the right, and the other the left of the company. And 
when either of them is abſent, he that remains takes the con- 
duct of the whole, In the choice of theſe captains, not thoſe 
that are the boldeſt and moſt enterpriſing are eſteemed the 
beſt; but thoſe rather, who are ſteady and ſedate; prudent 
in conduct, and ſkilful in command. Nor is it ſo much re- 
quired, that they ſhould be at all times eager to begin the 
combat, and throw themſelves precipitately into action; as 
that, when they are preſſed, or even conquered by a ſuperior 
force, they ſhould ſtill maintain their ground, and rather die 


than deſert their ſtation. 


The Cavalry is divided alſo into ten parts or troops. In 
each of theſe, three captains firſt are choſen; who afterwards 
appoint three other officers to conduct the rear. The firſt of 
the captains commands the whole troop. The other two hold 
the rank and office of Decurions : and all of them are called 
by that name. In the abſence of the firſt captain, the next 
in order takes the intire command. The manner in which 
theſe troops are armed is at this time the ſame as that of the 
Greeks. But anciently it was very different. For firſt, they 


E 2 


wore no armour upon their bodies ; but were covered, in the 


time 
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time of action, with only an under garment. In this method, 
they were able indeed to deſcend from their horſes, or leap 
up again upon them, with greater quickneſs and facility: 
but, as they were almoſt naked, they were too much expoſed 
to danger in all cloſe engagements. The ſpears alſo thas 
were in uſe among them in former times were in a double 
reſpe& very unfit for ſervice. Firſt, as they were of a ſlender 
make, and always trembled in the hand, it not only was ex- 


tremely difficult to direct them with exactneſs towards the 


deſtined mark ; but very frequently, even before their points 
had reached the enemy, the greateſt part of them were ſhaken. 
into pieces by the bare motion of the horſes. Add to this, 
that theſe ſpears, not being armed with iron at the loweſt 
end, were formed to ſtrike only with the point, and, when 
they were broken by this ſtroke, were afterwards incapable of 
any farther uſe. Their buckler was made of the hide of an 
ox, and in form was not unlike to thoſe globular diſhes which 
are uſed in ſacrifices. But this was alſo of too infirm a texture: 
for defence: and, as it was at firſt not very capable of ſervice, 
it afterwards became wholly uſeleſs, when the ſubſtance of it 
had been ſoftened ſand relaxed by rain. The Romans there- 
fore, having obſerved theſe defects, ſoon changed their wea- 
pons for the armour of the Greeks. For the Grecian ſpear, 
which is firm and ſtable, not only ſerves to make the firſt 
ſtroke with the point in juſt direction and with ſure effect; 
but, with the help of the iron at the oppoſite end, may, when 
turned, be employed againſt the enemy with equal ſteadineſs 
and force. In the ſame manner alſo the Grecian ſhields, be- 
ing ſtrong in texture, and capable of being held in a fixed po- 
ſition, are alike ſerviceable both for attack and for defence. 
Theſe advantages were ſoon perceived, and the arms adopted 
by the cavalry. For the Romans, above all other people, are 
excellent in admitting foreign cuſtoms that are preferable to 
their own. | 
As 
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As ſoon as this partition of the troops is finiſhed; and the 
neceſſary orders given by the Tribunes concerning their arms, 
they are then commanded to return to their reſpective habi- 
tations, till the day arrives, upon which they are bound by 
oath to aſſemble together in a certain place appointed by the 
Conſuls. Each of the Conſuls uſually | appoints a different 

lace for the aſſembling of his own army: for to each of them 
are allotted ſeparately two Roman legions, together with an 
equal part of the allies. No pretence of accident is at any 
time allowed to thoſe that are enrolled; nor any excuſe ad- 
mitted, in oppoſition to their oath, to diſcharge them from 
appearing on the day preſcribed :. unleſs ſome auſpices ſhould. 
intervene, or ſome diſaſter happen, which renders their attend- 
ance abſolutely impracticable. When they are all met toge- 
ther, the diſtribution of the allies, who are aſſembled alſo 
with the Romans, is regulated by twelve officers, called Pre- 
fects and appointed by the Conſuls, in the following manner. 
They firſt chooſe out from all the allies a body of the braveſt 
and moſt ſkilful ſoldiers, both cavalry and infantry, to ſerve 
near the perſon, and under the immediate orders, of the Con- 
ſuls. Theſe are called the extraordinary, or ſelected troops. 
The whole infantry of the allies is uſually the ſame in number 
with that of the Romans; but the cavalry three times as 
many. Among theſe, about a third part of the cavalry, and: 
a fifth part of the infantry, are ſet apart as extraordinaries. 
The reſt are then divided by the Prefects into two equal bo- 
dies; one of which is called the right, and the other the left 
wing. When all things are thus prepared, the Tribunes di- 
rect both the Romans and the allies to incamp. 

As the method of this incampment is uniform and ſimple, 
at all times and in every place the fame, I ſhall here endea- 
vour to ſet before the reader a clear deſcription of the order 
that is obſerved in the Roman armies, both in their marches 
and incampments; and of the manner alſo in which they are 

drawn 


* 
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drawn up in battle. For no man ſurely, who is not-utterly 
averſe to all great and laudable purſuits, can be unwilling to 
attend to ſuch inquiries; in which his ſearch will be rewarded 


with a kind of knowledge not unworthy of the pains. 


"CHAS, i 


HIS then is the manner in which the Romans form their 

1 camp. As ſoon as the ground is choſen for the purpoſe, 
that part of it which is judged to'be the moſt convenient, both 
for the diſpatch of orders, and for diſcerning every thing that 
is tranſacted, is firſt marked out for the place of the Conſular 
tent. In this place, an enſign is planted in the ground, and 
round it is meaſured a quadrangular figure, every fide of 
which is diſtant from the enſign a hundred feet; fo that the 
whole contents of it are equal to the ſpace of four acres. On 
one fide of this figure, the {ide that appears to be the moſt 
commodious for water and for forage, the Roman legions are 
diſpoſed in the following order. In every legion there are fix 
Tribunes, as we have already mentioned; and two legions are 
aſſigned to each of the Conſuls. With each Conſul therefore, 
twelve Tribunes always are incamped. Their tents are ranged 
in one right line, which is parallel to that fide of the qua- 
drangular ſpace that has been choſen, and diſtant from it fifty 
feet. The ground between is occupied by their horſes, their 
beaſts of burthen, and other baggage. Theſe tents are fo diſ- 
poſed, that the back of them is turned towards the Conſular 
ground; while the oppoſite ſide looks down upon the external 
aſpect of the camp, which we ſhall hereafter therefore call 
the front. They are ſet at equal diſtances each from the 
other; and ſo extended, that the line, upon which they ſtand, 
traverſes the whole breadth of the ſpace that is occupied by 
the legions. j 


An 


A hundred feet are then meaſured downwards, from the 
front of the tents of the Tribunes: and at the extremity of 
this diſtance a line is drawn, which runs parallel to theſe tents. 
From this line forwards, the legions are incamped in the fol- 
lowing manner. The line being firſt divided into two equal 
parts, from the point of the diviſion another right line is 
drawn; on either ſide of which, and at an equal diſtance 
from it, is placed the cavalry of the two legions ; oppoſite. 
the one to the. other; and ſeparated from each other by a 
ſpace of fifty feet. The diſpoſition of the tents, both of the 
cavalry, and of the infantry, is the ſame. For every com- 
pany; as well as every troop, occupies a ſquare piece of 
ground, the front of which is turned towards the open ſpaces, . 
and contains in length a hundred feet. The depth of it is 
uſually ſo adjuſted as to be equal to the length; except ii 
the incampment of the Triarii, and the allies. When the le- 
gions are compoſed of any greater number, both the length 
and depth of this ground are increaſed in due proportion. 
The cavalry, being thus placed towards the middle of the 
tents - of the Tribunes, forms a kind of ſtreet, which runs 
down tranſverſely from the right line before mentioned, and 
the ſpace that lies before thoſe tents, All the other ſpaces 
bear alſo the reſemblance of regular ſtreets; the fides of which 
are formed by the troops and companies, which are ranged 
lengthways through the camp. | 
Behind the cavalry, and in the ſame form likewiſe, are 
placed the Triarii of both legions : a company being joined 
cloſe to every troop z but looking a contrary way; and con- 
taining in depth only one half of its length. For the Tri- 
arii uſually amount to no more than half of the number of the 
other bodies: But as the depth of the companies is thus di- 
miniſhed, the ground upon which they are ranged is rendered 
equal in length to that which is occupied by the reſt. 
Oppoſite 
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Oppoſite to the Triarii of the two legions, and at the 
diſtance of fiſty feet on either ſide, the Principes are in- 
camped; with their faces turned towards the open ſpaces. By 
this poſition, two more ſtreets are formed; which take their 
beginning alſo at the ſame right line, or ſpace of a hundred 
feet that lies before the tents of the Tribunes; and are ended 
on the oppoſite ſide, which we before called the front of all 
the camp. Next to the Principes are lodged the Haſtati; 
being placed cloſe behind the former, but looking alſo a con- 
trary way. As each of the different bodies, of which a legion 
is compoſed, is divided into ten companies, from hence it 
happens, that the ſeveral intervals, or ſtreets, are all of an 
equal length, and are alike terminated by that ſide of the 
camp which is the front; towards which alſo the laſt of all 
the companies are always turned. | 
At the diſtance of fifty feet from the Haſtati, and oppoſite 
alſo to them, is lodged the cavalry of the allies ; beginning 
from the ſame right line; and extended likewiſe, as the other 
bodies, down to the front of the camp. The whole infantry 
of the allies, as we have already mentioned, before the extra- 
ordinaries are ſelected, is equal to that of the legions : and 
the cavalry, after a third part has been taken from it to ſerve 
as extraordinaries, is double in number to the Roman cavalry, 
The depth therefore of the ground, upon which theſe troops 
are placed, is enlarged in ſuch proportion, that they cover 
always the ſame ſpace in length with that which is occupied 
by the Romans. The ſeveral ſtreets, which are five in num- 
ber, being thus completely formed, the infantry of the allies, 
to whoſe companies a depth of ground is alſo aſſigned in pro- 
portion to their number, is in the ſame manner ranged cloſe 
behind the cavalry, but looking a contrary way. For their 
faces are turned towards the intrenchment, and look | down 


upon both ſides of the camp. Al 
1 | | In 
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In every company, the foremoſt tents on either ſide are 
occupied by the Centurions. In this diſpoſition both of the 
infantry and cavalry, the ſixth company and the fixth troop 
are ſeparated from the fifth by a diſtance of fifty feet. By 
this diviſion another ſtreet is formed, which traverſes all the 
reſt, and paſſes through the middle of the camp, in a line 
parallel to the tents of the Tribunes. This ſtreet, on account 
of the poſition of it below five companies, is called the 
Quintan. | | 
The ſpace, that falls behind the tents of the Tribunes, and 
which lies cloſe on either hand to the Conſular ground, is 
allotted, one fide of it for the Forum, and the other for the 
place of the Quæſtor and the military ſtores. Behind the laſt 
of the tents of the Tribunes on either fide, and in a line, 
which, falling upon thoſe tents, forms that kind of figure 
which is called the Forceps, the extraordinary cavalry is lodged, 
together with the volunteers that accompany the Conſul: be- 
ing all of them extended along the two ſides of the camp; 
with their faces turned towards the place of the Quæſtor on 
the one fide, and to the Forum on the other. And as they 
are in this manner placed near the Conſul in the camp, ſo 
likewiſe in the marches, and in a word upon all occaſions that 
ariſe, they are bound to obſerve with particular attention both 
the Quæſtor and the Conſul; and to be at all times ready to 
receive their orders. Cloſe behind this cavalry, but with their 
faces turned towards the intrenchment, the infantry, which is 
ſelected alſo for the ſame ſervice, is incamped. 71 

Above theſe troops is left an open ſpace, of a hundred feet 
in breadth, and parallel to the tents of the Tribunes, which 
paſſes along the Forum, the Conſular ground, and the place 
of the Quæſtor; and is continued through the whole extent of 
the camp. On the upper ſide of it is placed the extraordinary 
cavalry of the allies; looking down upon the Forum, the 
place of the Quæſtor, and the Conſular ground. Between the 
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middle of their tents, and oppoſite to the Conſular ground, is 
left another open ſpace, of the breadth of fifty feet; which 
divides the ſormer at right angles, and leads 3 the hind-- 
moſt part of the camp. Cloſe again behind this cavalry, the 
extraordinary infantry of the allies is lodged; with their faces · 
turned towards the intrenchment, and to the rear of all the. 
camp. The ground, that remains unoccupied on either fide, 
is reſerved for ſtrangers; or for ſuch of the allies as are brought 
by any temporary occaſion to the army. When the arrange- 
ment is thus completed, the intire camp- forms the figure of 
an equilateral ſquare: and with reſpect to the ſeveral parts, 
the ſeparation of them into ſtreets, together with the order in 
which all things are diſpoſed, renders the appearance not un-- 
like to a city. 


The intrenchment is diſtant from the tents, on every fide; 


two hundred feet. The ground, that lies between, is ſub- 


ſervient to many valuable purpoſes. It renders the entrance 
of the legions into the camp, as well as their egreſs from it, 

both eaſy and commodious. For as the ſeveral companies ad- 
vance into this open ſpace according to the direction of their 
reſpective ſtreets, they never meet together in the way, nor 
are expoſed to the danger of being thrown down and trampled 
upon each by the other. In this place likewiſe the cattle, and. 
all the ſpoil that is taken from the enemy, is kept in ſafety 
during the night. But the greateſt advantage is, that in the 
caſe of an attack by night, neither fire, nor ſcarcely any wea- 
pon, can reach the troops; and that even thoſe few javelins, 
that happen to fall among them, are rendered ineffectual by 
the diſtance, as well as by the tents that cover them on every 
ide. 

From this detail of the numbers, both of the infantry and 

cavalry, of which an army is at any time compoſed; whether 
four thouſand, or five thouſand men, be allotted to each le- 


gion; from the deſcription of the depth and length of the 


ground. 
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ground upon which the companies are lodged; and from the ac- 
count of the meaſure and reſpective diſtances of the ſtreets and 
open ſpaces; it will be eaſy to conceive the extent and whole 
circumference of the camp. When the allies that firſt join the 
army, or thoſe that are brought by any occafion to the camp, 
excced the uſual number, the ground that lies on one fide of 
the Conſular tent, together with that which was before men- 
tioned, is aſſigned to the latter; the Forum and the place of 
the Quzſtor being thrown together for this purpoſe as the ne- 
ceſſity requires. And with regard to the former, the num- 
bers that are redundant are diſpoſed in another ſeparate ſtreet, 
behind the Roman legions, on both ſides of the camp. When 
the four legions, and both the Conſuls, are aſſembled together 
within one intrenchment, in order to underſtand the manner 
of their incampment, nothing more is neceſſary than to 
conceive two armies, lodged in the form that has been 
now deſcribed, turned one towards the other, and joined 
together in the part that is aſſigned to the extraordinaries of 
either army; who are placed as we have already mentioned, 
in the rear of all the camp, with their faces turned towards 
the intrenchment. In this poſition, the camp forms the 
figure of an oblong ſquare. The ground, upon which it 
ſtands, is double in extent to that of the former camp; and 
the circumference of it larger by one half. Such is the me- 
thod which is conſtantly obſerved, when both Conſuls are in- 
camped together within the ſame intrenchment. And when 
they form ſeparate camps, the only difference is, that the Fo- 
rum, the place of the Quæſtor, and the Conſular tents, are 
placed i in the middle, between _ the armies. 
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CHAP. III. 


AS ſoon as the incampment is completed, the Iban hav- 
ing aſſembled together all the perſons, both free men and 
{laves, cat are in the army, adminiſter to every one of them a- 
part the following oath : © That they will not ſteal any thing 
from the camp; and, even if they find any thing, that they will 
bring it to the Tribunes.” Two companies are then ſelected 
from the Principes and the Haſtati of each legion; to whoſe 
care is aſſigned the ground that lies before the tents of the 


Tribunes. For as the Romans uſually paſs. the whole time of 


day in this open ſpace, they employ great care to keep it con- 
tinually cleanſed and ſprinkled. Of the remaining eighteen 
companies, three are allotted to every Tribune. For in every 
legion there are twenty companies of Principes and Haſtati, 
as we have already mentioned, and fix Tribunes. The ſer- 
vice, which theſe three companies are obliged to perform in 
turn for the Tribune to whom they are reſpectively aſſigned, 

is to fix his tent, to make the ground around it plain and 


level, and to. cover his ora, if it be neceſſary, with a 
fence. Is is their duty likewiſe to place a double guard near- 
him for his ſecurity. This guard conſiſts of four ſoldiers, 


two of whom. are ſtationed before the tent, and two behind 
it, near to the horſes. As three companies are thus allotted 
to every Tribune, and as each company, without including 


the Triarii and the light- armed troops, who are both exempted 


from this duty, contains more than a hundred men, this ſer- 
vice, falling to each company in turn upon every fourth day 


only, becomes very light and eaſy: and, while it miniſters 
in all things that are neceſſary to the convenience of the Tri- 
bunes, renders their office likewiſe more illuſtrious, and brings 


reſpect to their authority. 
The 


r 
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The Triarii are diſcharged from bearing any part in this 
attendance. But each of their companies is obliged to fur- 
niſh every day a guard to the troop of cavalry that lies cloſe 
behind it. The duty of this guard, among other functions, 
is principally to obſerve the horſes : that they may not at any 
time be rendered unfit for ſervice, by being intangled in the 
bands that hold them; or, by breaking away, and falling in 
among other horſes, create tumult and diſorder in the camp. 
One company alone, which is ſelected in turn from the who 
body of theſe troops, is ſtationed round the tent of the Con- 
ſul; as well to ſecure his perſon againſt all ſurprize, as for 
the ſake of adding ſplendour alſo to his dignity. $2 
The intrenchment is made by the allies, on thoſe two ſides, 
near to which their two wings are incamped. The two other 
fides are left to the Romans; to each legion, one. Each fide 
is divided into certain portions, according to the number of 
the companies; and a centurion aſſigned, to overlook the 
work in every portion. The whole ſide is afterwards exa- 
mined and approved by two of the Tribunes; whoſe office it 
is to attend to every thing that is done in the camp. For the 
Tribunes, dividing among themſelves the time of the cam- 
paign, and preſiding, two in turn, during two months of the 
ſix, have the ſupreme direction of every kind of neceſſary 
work and ſervice, that falls within the time of their command. 
The ſame duty is performed, in the ſame manner likewiſe, 
among the allies, by the officers who are called Prefects. 
As ſoon as daylight appears, the leaders of the cavalry, and 
the centurions, attend all together at the: tents of the Tri- 
bunes; and the Tribunes at that of the Conſul. The neceſ- 
ſary orders are then delivered by the Conſul to the Tribunes; 
by the Tribunes to the centurions and the leaders of the ca- 
valry; and by theſe, as the proper time for each arrives, to 


the reſt. of the army: Py 
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The delivery of the ſignal for the night is ſecured in the 
following manner. Every tenth cohort, both of infantry and 
cavalry, is lodged at the extreme end of thoſe lines which 
form the ſeparate ſtreets. From each of theſe a ſoldier is 
ſelected, Who is diſcharged from all the duties of the guard. 
This ſoldier, every day about the time of the ſetting of the 
ſun, goes to the tent of the Tribune, and receives from him 
the ſignal; which is a flat tablet of wood with ſome word 
inſcribed upon it: and, having returned back again to his 
own company, he then delivers the tablet with the ſignal, in 
the preſence of ſome witneſſes, to the leader of the cohort that 
is lodged next to his own. From him again, it paſſes to the 
following cohort; and, in the ſame manner, through all the 
reſt in order, till it arrives at the firſt cohorts, which lie 
ncareſt to the tents of the Tribunes; and from thence it is 
carried back again to the Tribunes, while it is yet day. If 
all the tablets that were delivered are brought back, the Tri- 
bune then perceives that the ſignal has paſſed through all the 
camp. But if any one be wanting, he immediately examines 
into the fact; and, having diſcerned by the infcriptions in 
what quarter the tablet has been ſtopped, inflicts a ſuitable 
puniſhment upon thoſe that have been the cauſe of the neglect. 

The guards for the night are thus diſpoſed. One intire- 
company is always ſtationed round the Conſular tent. The 
tents of the Tribunes, and the cavalry, are guarded by ſoldiers 
taken from each company, in the manner that has before 
been mentioned. Each ſeparate company appoints a guard 
likewiſe for itſelf from it's own body. The other guards are 
diſpoſed as the Conſul directs. But the uſual cuſtom is, to 
allot three ſoldiers to the Quæſtor; and two to each of the 
members of the Council. The external ſides of the camp are 
guarded by the light-armed forces; who are diſtributed every 
day along the whole intrenchment. From the ſame body, 
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ten men are alſo ſtationed before every gate that wu into the 


camp. 

; thoſe that are appointed for the watch, one e ſoldier 
from each guard, the ſame whoſe duty it is to take the firſt 
watch, is carried in the evening to the Tribune, by one of the 
conductors of the rear of every company. The T ribune, 
having given to all of them ſome ſmall tablets of wood, in- 
ſcribed with a certain character, and appropriated to each 
particular guard, diſmiſſes them to their reſpective ſtations. 

The care of making the rounds is intruſted to the cavalry. 
The captain of the firſt troop in each of the legions is bound 
to ſend his orders in the morning to one of the conductors of 
the rear; commanding him to appoint, beſore the time of 
dinner, four ſoldiers of the troop to go the rounds; and to 
ſend notice alſo afterwards, in the evening, to the leader of 
the ſecond troop, that it is his turn to inſpect the watch on 
the following day. The leader of the ſecond troop gives no- 
tice, in like manner, for the third day; and the ſame me- 
thod is obſerved through all the reſt. The four ſoldiers, who 
are thus ſelected from the. farſt troop by the conductor of the 
rear, having determined among themſelves each particular 
watch by lot, go afterwards to the. tent of the Tribune, and 
receive from thence in writing an account of the ſeveral poſts, 
and of the number of the guards, which they are required to 
viſit. They then take their ſtation near to the firſt company 
of the Triarii. For the leader of this company has the care 
of marking the time of every watch by the ſound of a trum- 
pet. And when the ſignal is made, he, to whoſe inſpection 
the firſt watch was allotted, taking with him ſome of his 
friends as witneſſes, goes round to all the poſts that are recited | 
in his orders, and viſits all the guards: not thoſe alone that 
are ſtationed. round the intrenchment, and before the gates, 
but thoſe alſo, that are placed in every ſingle company and in 
every * If he finds the .centinels awake, and. _— 
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their ſeveral ſtations, he receives from them the wooden ta- 
blets. But if he diſcovers, that any one is ſleeping, or has 
left his poſt, he deſires thoſe that are preſent to bear teſti- 
mony to the fact, and then retires. The ſame method is ob- 
ſerved in all the following watches, The care of ſounding 
the trumpet, by which notice is given in the ſame moment 
both to the centinels, and the inſpectors of the watch, is left, 
as we have ſaid to the captains of the firſt company of the 
Triarii, who perform this duty alternately, day by day. 

As ſoon as morning appears, thoſe, who have made the 
rounds, carry the tablets to the Tribune. If they bring the 
full number back, they are ſuffered to depart without any 
queſtion. But if the number be leſs than that of the guards, 
the inſcriptions are immediately examined, in order to diſcover 
from what particular guard the tablet has not been returned. 
When this is known, the centurion 1s ordered to attend, and 
to bring with him the ſoldiers that were appointed for that 
guard; that they may be queſtioned face to face with him 
who made the rounds. If the fault be in the guard, he that 
made the rounds appeals at once to the teſtimony of his friends 
who were preſent. Such evidence always is demanded from 
him : and in caſe that he is not able to bring this proof, the 
whole blame reſts upon himſelf. The Council is then aſ- 
ſembled; the cauſe is judged by the Tribune; and the 
guilty perſon ſentenced to be baſtonaded. This puniſhment 
is inflicted in the following manner. 

The Tribune, taking a ftick into his hand, gently touches 
the criminal; and, immediately afterwards, all the ſoldiers 
of the legion attack him with ſticks and ſtones; fo that the 
greateſt part of thoſe that are thus condemned are deſtroyed 
immediately in the camp. If any one eſcapes, yet he is not 
ſaved. For all return into his country is ſhut againſt him : 
nor would any of his friends or kindred ever dare to receive 
him into their houſes. Thoſe therefore, who have once fallen 


into 


into this misfortune, are loſt without reſource. The con- 
ductor of the rear, and the leader of the troop, if ever they 
neglect to give the neceſſary notice in due time, the firſt to 
the inſpectors of the watch, and the ſecond to the leader of 
the ſucceeding troop, are ſubject alſo to this puniſhment, 
From the dread of a diſcipline ſo ſevere, and which leaves no 
place for mercy, every thing that belongs to the guards of 
the night is performed with the exacteſt diligence and care. 
The ſoldiers are ſubject to the controul of the Tribunes, as 
theſe are to that of the Conſuls. The Tribunes have the 
power of impoſing fines, and demanding ſureties, and of pu- 
niſhing with ſtripes. The ſame authority is exerciſed by the 
Prefects among the allies. | hen 
The puniſhment of the baſtonade is inflicted alſo upon thoſe 
who ſteal any thing in the camp; thoſe who bear falſe teſti- 
mony; who in their youth abuſe their bodies; and who have 
been three times convicted of one fault. Theſe offences are 
puniſhed as crimes. There are others, that are regarded as 
the effects of cowardice, and diſgraceful to the military cha- 
rater. When a ſoldier for example, with a view of obtain- 
ing a reward, makes a report to the Tribunes of ſome brave 
action which he has not performed. When any one, through 
fear, deſerts his ſtation ; or throws away his arms in the time 
of an engagement. From hence it happens, that many, 
through the dread of the allotted puniſhment, when they are 
attacked by much greater numbers, will even encounter ma- 
nifeſt deſtruction, rather than deſert that poſt which they have 
been ordered to maintain. Others again, when they have 
looſt their ſhield, or ſword, or any other part of their arms in 
the time of action, throw themſelves. precipitately into the 
very midſt of the enemy ; hoping either to recover what they 
have loft, or to avoid by death the reproaches of their fellow- 
ſoldiers, and the diſgrace that is ready to receive them. 
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If it happens, that many are at one time guilty of the ſame 
fault, and that whole companies retire before the enemy, and 
deſert their ſtation; inſtead of puniſhing all of them with 
death, an expedient is employed which is both uſeful and full 
of terror. The Tribune, aſſembling together all the ſoldiers 
of the legion, commands the criminals to be brought for- 
wards: and, having ſharply reproached them with their cow- 
ardice, he then draws out by lot, either five, or eight, or 
twenty men, according to the number of thoſe that have of- 
fended. For the proportion is uſually ſo adjuſted, that every 
tenth man is reſerved for puniſhment. Thoſe, who are thus 
ſeparated from the reſt by lot, are baſtonaded without remiſ- 
ſion in the manner before deſcribed. The others are ſentenced 
to be fed with barley inſtead of wheat ; and are lodged with- 
out the intrenchment, expoſed to inſults from the enemy. As 
the danger therefore, and the dread of death, hangs equally 
over all the guilty, becauſe no one can foreſee upon whom 
the lot will fall; and as the ſhame and infamy, of receiving 
barley only for their ſupport, is extended alſo alike to all; 
this inſtitution is perfectly well contrived, both for impreſſin 
preſent terror, and for the prevention of future faults = 

The method, by which the young men are animated to 
brave all danger, is alſo admirable. When an action. has 
paſſed, in which any of the ſoldiers have ſhewn fignal proofs. 
of courage, the Conſul, aſſembling the troops together, com- 
mands thoſe to approach, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by any eminent exploit. And having firſt beſtowed on every 
one of them apart the commendation that is due to this par- 
ticular inſtance of their valour, and recounted likewiſe all their 
former actions that have ever merited applauſe, he then diſtri- 
butes among them the following rewards. To him who has 
wounded an enemy, a javelin, To him who has killed an 

an enemy, and ſtripped him of his armour, if he be a ſoldier 
in the infantry, a goblet; if in the cavalry, furniture for his 
horſe : 
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horſe: though, in former times, this laſt was preſented only 
with a javelin. Theſe rewards however are not beſtowed 
upon the ſoldiers, who in a general battle, or in the attack 
of a city, wound or ſpoil an enemy; but upon thoſe alone, 
who in ſeparate ſkirmiſhes, and when any occaſion offers, in 
which no neceſſity requires them to engage in ſingle conteſt, 
throw themſelves voluntarily into danger, and with deſign 
provoke the combat. When a city is taken by ſtorm, thoſe 
who mount firſt upon the walls are honoured with a golden 
crown. Thoſe alſo who have ſaved the lives of any of the 
citizens, of the allies, by covering them from the enemy in 
the time of battle, receive preſents from the Conſul, and are 
crowned likewiſe by the perſons themſelves who have been 
thus preſerved; and who, if they refuſe this office, are com- 
pelled by the judgement of the Tribunes to perform it. Add 
to this, that thoſe who are thus ſaved are bound, during the 
remainder of their lives, to 'reverence their preſerver as a fa- 
ther, and to render to him all the duties which they would 
pay to him who gave them birth, Nor are the effects of 
theſe rewards, in raiſing a ſpirit of emulation and of courage, 
confined to thoſe alone who are preſent in the army, but 
extended likewiſe to all the citizens at home. For thoſe 
who have obtained theſe preſents, beſide the honour which 
they acquire among their fellow-ſoldiers, and the reputati'n 
which immediately attends them in their country, are diſtin- 
guiſhed after their return, by wearing in all folemn proceſſi- 
ons ſuch ornaments as are permitted only to be worn by thoſe 
who have received them from the Conſuls as the rewards of 
their valour. They hang up likewiſe in the moſt conſpicuous 
parts of their houſes the ſpoils which they have taken, as a 
monument and evidence of their exploits. Since ſuch there- 
fore is the attention and the care, with which the Romans 
diſtribute rewards and puniſhments in their armies, it is not 
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If it happens, that many are at one time guilty of the ſame 
fault, and that whole companies retire before the enemy, and 
deſert their ſtation; inſtead of puniſhing all of them with 
death, an expedient is employed which is both uſeful and full 
of terror. The Tribune, aſſembling together all the ſoldiers 
of the legion, commands the criminals to be brought for- 
wards: and, having ſharply reproached them with their cow-. 
ardice, he then draws out by lot, either five, or eight, or 
twenty men, according to the number of thoſe that have of- 
fended. For the proportion is uſually ſo adjuſted, that every 
tenth man is reſerved for puniſhment. Thoſe, who are thus 
ſeparated from the reſt by lot, are baſtonaded without remiſ- 
ſion in the manner before deſcribed. The others are ſentenced 
to be fed with barley inſtead of wheat ; and are lodged with- 
out the intrenchment, expoſed to inſults from the enemy. As 
the danger therefore, and the dread of death, hangs equally 
over all the guilty, becauſe no one can foreſee upon whom 
the lot will tall; and as the ſhame and infamy, of receiving 
barley only for their ſupport, is extended alſo alike to all; 
this inſtitution is perfectly well contrived, both for impreſſin 
preſent terror, and for the prevention of future faults. _ 
The method, by which the young men are animated to 
brave all danger, is alſo admirable. When an action has 
paſſed, in which any of the ſoldiers have ſhewn ſignal proofs 
of courage, the Conſul, aſſembling the troops together, com- 
mands thoſe to approach, who have diftinguiſhed themſelves 
by any eminent exploit. And having firſt beſtowed on every 
one of them apart the commendation that is due to this par- 
ticular inſtance of their valour, and recounted likewiſe all their 
former actions that have ever merited applauſe, he then diſtri- 
butes among them the following rewards. To him who has 
wounded an enemy, a javelin. To him who has killed an 
an enemy, and ſtripped him of his armour, if he be a ſoldier 
in the infantry, a goblet ; if in the cavalry, furniture for his 
horſe: 
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horſe: though, in former times, this laſt was preſented only 
with a javelin. Theſe rewards however are not beſtowed 
upon the ſoldiers, who in a general battle, or in the attack 
of a city, wound or ſpoil an enemy; but upon thoſe alone, 
who in ſeparate ſkirmiſhes, 'and when any occaſion offers, in 
which no neceſſity requires them to engage in ſingle conteſt, 
throw themſelves voluntarily into danger, and with deſign 
provoke the combat. When a city is taken by ſtorm, thoſe 
who mount firſt upon the walls are honoured with a golden 
crown. Thoſe alſo who have ſaved the lives of any of the 
citizens, Of the allies, by covering them from the enemy in 
the time of battle, receive preſents from the Conſul, and are 
crowned likewiſe by the perſons themſelves who have been 
thus preſerved ; and who, if they refuſe this office, are com- 
pelled by the judgement of the Tribunes to perform it Add 
to this, that thoſe who are thus ſaved are bound, during the 
remainder of their lives, to reverence their preſerver as a fa- 
ther, and to render to him all the duties which they would 
pay to him who gave them birth. Nor are the effects of 
theſe rewards, in raiſing a ſpirit of emulation and of courage, 
confined to thoſe alone who are preſent in the army, but 
extended likewiſe to all the citizens at home. For thoſe 
who have obtained theſe preſents, beſide the honour which 
they acquire among their fellow-ſoldiers, and the reputati:n 
which immediately attends them in their country, are diſtin- 
guiſhed after their return, by wearing in all folemn proceſſi- 
ons ſuch ornaments as are permitted only to be worn by thoſe 
who have received them from the Conſuls as the rewards of 
their valour. They hang up likewiſe in the moſt conſpicuous 
parts of their houſes the ſpoils which they have taken, as a 
monument and evidence of their exploits. Since ſuch there- 
fore is the attention and the care, with which the Romans 
diſtribute rewards and puniſhments in their armies, it is not 
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to be thought ſtrange, that the wars in which they engage 
are always ended with glory and ſucceſs. | 
i The military ſtipends are thus regulated. The pay of a 
1 ſoldier in the infantry is two oboli by the day; and double to 
ll the Centurions. The pay of the cavalry is a drachma. The 
| allowance of corn, to each man in the infantry, conſiſts of 
| about two third parts of an Attic buſhel of wheat by the 
" month. In the cavalry, it is ſeven buſhels of barley, and 
[| two of wheat. To the infantry of the allies, the ſame quan- 
[| tity is diſtributed as to that of the Romans; but their cavalry 
receives only one buſhel and a third of wheat, and five of 
barley. The whole of this allowance is given without re- 
ſerve to the allies. But the Roman ſoldiers are obliged to 
purchaſe their corn and cloths, together with the arms which 
they occaſionally want, at a certain ſtated price, which 1s de- 
ducted by the Quæſtor from their pay. | 

In breaking up the camp, the following order is obſerved. 
When the firſt ſignal is made, the ſoldiers all take down the 
tents, and collect the baggage. No tent however is at an 
time either ſet up or taken down, until thoſe of the Conſul 
and the Tribunes are firſt ſet up, or firſt removed. Upon 
the ſecond ſignal, the baggage is placed upon the beaſts of 
burthen ; and at the third, the foremoſt of the troops be- 
gin their march, and the whole camp is put in motion. In 
the van are uſually placed the extraordinaries; and after 
theſe, the right wing of the allies, which is followed by the 
baggage of both theſe bodies. Next to theſe, marches the 
firſt of the Roman legions, with its baggage alſo behind it. 
The ſecond legion follows; having behind it likewiſe both 
its own baggage, and the baggage of the allies, who are in 
the rear ; tor the rear of all the march is cloſed with the 
left wing of the allies. The cavalry marches ſometimes in 
the rear of the reſpective bodies, to which it belongs; and 
ſometimes on the flanks of the beaſts that are loaded with 
the baggage; keeping them together in due order, and co- 
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vering them from inſult. When any attack is expected to 
be made upon the rear, the extraordinaries of the allies, in- 
ſtead of leading the van, are poſted in the rear. In all the 
other parts, the diſpoſition remains the ſame. Of the two 
legions, and the two wings of the allies, thoſe that are on 
one day foremoſt in the march, on the following day are 
placed behind; that, by thus changing their rank alternately, 
all the troops may obtain the ſame advantage in their turn, 
of arriving firſt at water and at forage. There is alſo an- 
other diſpoſition, which is uſed when any immediate danger 
threatens, and the march is made through an open- country. 
At ſuch times, the Haſtati, the Principes, and the Triarii, 
are ranged in three parallel lines, each behind the other, 
with the baggage of the Haſtati in the front. Behind the 
Haſtati is placed the baggage of the Principes, who are fol- 
lowed: likewiſe by that of the Triarii ; ſo that the baggage; 
and the ſeveral bodies, are mingled in alternate order. The 
march being thus diſpoſed, the troops, as ſoon as any attack 
is made, turning either to the left or to the right, advance for- 
wards from the baggage, towards that fide upon which the 
enemy appears. And thus, in a moment of time, and by 
one ſingle movement, the whole army is formed at once in 
order of battle; except only that the Haſtati are perhaps. 
obliged to make an evolution; and the beaſts of burthen 
alſo, with all thoſe that attend upon the baggage, being now 
thrown into the rear of all the troops, are covered by them 
from all danger. | 

At the end of a march, when the army arrives near the- 
place of their incampment, a Tribune and ſome Centurions, 
who are. appointed always for this purpoſe, advance before 
the reſt. And having ſurveyed the whole ground: upon 
which the incampment is to be made, they firſt determine 
the place of the conſular tent, and on which fide of it the 
legions may moſt commodiouſly be lodged. When this is. 


done, 
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done, they meaſure out the ſpace that is allotted for the 
Conſul ; and then draw a line, for the place of the tents of the 
Tribunes ; and parallel to it another line, below which the le- 
gions are to be incamped. In the ſame manner alſo, the 
ſeveral portions of the ground, which lies on the other fide 
of the conſular tent, and which we have already particularly 
deſcribed, are aſcertained by lines. And as the diſtances are 
fixed, and well known by uſe, the admeaſurement of the 
whole is eaſy, and ſoon completed. Four enſigns are then 
planted in the ground : the firſt in the place in which the 


tent of the Conſul is to be ſet up; the ſecond, on that fade 


of the conſular ground which has been choſen for the front 
of the camp; the third in the middle of the line that is de- 
ſigned for the tents of the Tribunes ; and the laſt upon the 
other paralle] line, below which the legions are to be in; 
camped. Theſe enſigns are all of a purple colour; that of 
the Conſul excepted, which is white. The portions on the 
other {ide of the conſular ground are ſometimes marked by 
ſimple pikes fixed in the ground, and ſometimes by enfigns 
of E different colour. Laſt of all, the ſeveral ſtreets are 
drawn out by meaſure, and pikes alſo planted, to denote the 
limits of each particular ſtreet. The neceſſary effect of this 

method is, that when the troops, upon their march, approach 
ſo near as to diſcover the place of their incampment, they 
are able to diſcern at once all the different parts of the 
camp; being taught by the enſign of the conſul to point 
out and diſtinguiſh all the reſt. And as they all occupy the 
ſame place always in the camp, ſo that each man knows in 
what particular ſtreet, and in what part alſo of the ſtreet he 
is going to be lodged, their entrance very much reſembles 
that of a body of ſoldiers into their own native city. For 
as theſe, already knowing, both in general and in particu- 
lar, the quarters of the city in which their habitations ſtand, 

turn aſide immediately from the gates, and arrive at their 
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ſeveral houſes without miſtake; juſt ſo it happens in the 
Roman camp. It is to this facility indeed that the Romans 
chiefly attend upon ſuch occaſions; and, for the ſake of ob- 
taining it, purſue ſo contrary a method to that of the Greeks. 
For the Greeks, when they incamp, conſider principally the 
natural ſtrength of the place that is choſen, and accommo- 
date their diſpoſition to it: being partly ſtudious to avoid 
the labour of throwing up an intrenchment ; and partly per- 
ſuaded alſo, that fortifications raiſed by art are always leſs 
ſecure than thoſe that are made by nature. In compliance 
therefore with what the nature of the ground demands, 
they not only are obliged to give every kind of figure to 
their camp, but to vary alſo the poſition of the ſeveral parts, 
as the place for each is favourable or improper. And from 
hence it happens, that the foldier never knows with cer- 
tainty, either his own place in the camp, or that of the 
body to which he belongs. But the Romans willingly ſub- 
mit to the taſk of making an intrenchment, and to other 
painful works ; for the fake of the advantage that is found, 
in employing a method which is never changed, and which 
renders all the parts of the camp familiar to the army. 
Such then in general are the inſtitutions of the Romans, 
which belong to the eſtabliſhment of their armies, and more 
eſpecially to the manner of their incampment. 
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EXTRACT the THIRD. 


/ 


Some peculiar excellencies in the Roman government and man- 
ners, illuſtrated by a —_— iſon of then with thoſe of other 
fates. 


G 


HE ſtates, which almoſt all writers have tranſmitted 

to us with applauſe, are thoſe of Lacedemon, Manti- 
nea, Crete, and Carthage. To theſe ſome have alſo added 
the governments of Thebes and Athens. With regard to the 
firſt, it may be allowed perhaps that they merit ſome diſtinc- 
tion. But the republicks of Thebes and Athens very little de- 
ſerve, in my opinion, to be made the ſubject of any particular 
diſcourſe : becauſe they neither roſe by natural ſteps to great- 
neſs ; nor remained for any long continuance in a proſperous 
ſtate ; nor ſunk again by a gradual decline. But having owed 
all their exaltation merely to ſome favourable ſeaſons, and 
borrowed a kind of tranſient ſplendour from the times, in that - 
very moment which ſaw them flouriſh, and which ſeemed to 
promiſe a laſting confirmation of che power, they were 
thrown back again by fortune into a contrary ſtate. Thus the 
Thebans, having applied to their own advantage the imprudent 
conduct of the Lacedæmonians, and the hatred in which they 
were held by their allies, acquired indeed, through the ability 
of one or two of their citizens who diſcerned theſe cireum- 
ſtances, the reputation of ſuperiority among the Greeks, But 
that the ſucceſs, which they at this time gained, aroſe not 
from the conſtitution of their government, but from the ſkill 
of thoſe who governed, the ill fortune that followed cloſe be- 
hind rendered clear and inconteſtable, For as the power of 
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Thebes grew up and flouriſhed with the lives of Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, and, when they died, was immediately dif- 
folved ; there needs no farther proof, that the ſplendour, 
which then accrued to the republick, was derived wholly from 
the virtue of theſe citizens, and not from any excellence in 
the ſtate. The fame obſervation may be applied as juſtly to the 
commonwealth of Athens: which flouriſhed indeed at m 
other particular ſeaſons ; but having been raiſed by. the able 
conduct of Themiſtocles to the greateſt height of glory, within 
a ſhort time afterwards was ſunk again in weakneſs and diſ- 
grace. The cauſe of this ſudden change was no other than 
the irregular conſtitution of the government. For the Athe- 
nian ſtate may very aptly be compared to a ſhip, in which 
there is no perſon that commands. In ſuch a veſſel, when the 
mariners, either through the dread of enemies, or the im- 
pending dangers of a ſtorm, are compelled to act together in 
concert, and attend to the orders of the pilot, all things that 
are neceflary are performed by them with diligence and ſkill. 
But no ſooner” are theſe apprehenfions paſt, than they begin 
to reject all controul, and engage in mutual conteſts, ſuch 
as the diverſity of their ſentiments inf pires. And while ſome 
among them are carneſt for continuing their courſe, and 
others not leſs urgent with the pilot to caſt anchor; while the 
firſt unfur the fails, and the latter interpoſe with violence, 
and command them to be furled; this ſpirit of contention 
and ſeditious obſtinacy not only affords a ſhameful ſpectacle 
to thoſe that behold it at a diſtance, but renders the ſafety | 
likewiſe of all who are embarked in the veſſel ſo precarious, 
that very frequently, when they have eſcaped the dangers of 
the: greateſt ſeas and moſt dreadful tempeſts, they are at laſt 
wrecked: even in the harbour, and when they have juſt gain- 
ed the land. In the ſame manner the Athenian ſtate, after 
having been conducted, by the virtue of the gocerhours and 
the people, through all the' difficulties of the moſt threaten- 
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ing ſeaſons, has often unaccountably been overſet, in times of 
perfect ſafety and tranquillity. There is no need therefore to 
ſay more concerning this republick, or that of Thebes ; in 
both of which the multitude diſpoſes all things, as the im- 
pulſe of their own peculiar paſſions prompts them: the peo- 
ple, in the one, being naturally precipitate and eager above 
the reſt of men; and in the other, trained up to habits of. 

force and violence. 1 
Let us paſs on then to the government of Crete; and con- 
ſider, upon what grounds it is, that the moſt ſenſible of the 
ancient writers, ſuch as Ephorus, Xenophon, Calliſthenes, and. 
Plato, have ventured to affirm ; firſt, that the frame of this 
republick very much reſembles, or rather is the ſame with 
that of Sparta ; and ſecondly, that the conſtitution. itſelf is 
ſuch as deſerves to be applauded, In my judgement, their 
opinion with reſpect to both theſe points is very diſtant from 
the truth. Whether it be or not, the following obſervations, 
may enable us to determine. And. firſt, concerning the little 
reſemblance that is to be found between theſe two ſtates. | 
There are three things mentioned by theſe writers, as diſ- 
tinguiſhing the Spartan government. The firſt is the equality 
of poſſeſſions in land; of which no one is permitted to obtain 
a greater portion than another: the whole lands, that belong 
to the community, being divided in equal ſhares among all. 
the citizens. The ſecond is the neglect of wealth, that pre- 
vails among this people. That even the uſe of money is un- 
known among them: and that, by conſequence, the very 
root of that contention, which. ſprings from the poſſeſſion of 
leſs and more, is utterly deſtroyed. In the laſt place, as they 
affirm, the kings of Lacedæmon enjoy a perpetual and heredi- 
tary ſovereignty; and the ſenators, with whoſe participation, 
and by whoſe advice, the intire adminiſtration of affairs is re- 
gulated, hold their dignity during life. Now in all theſe points 
the government of Crete is contrary to that of Sparta. For 
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the Cretans are permitted, by their laws, to poſſeſs, without 
any bounds, as large a property in land as they are able to 
obtain. The eſtimation alſo of money is ſo great among 
them, that it is not only neceſſary, but even highly honour- 
able to acquire it. And indeed the deſire of amaſſing wealth, 
and the habit of increaſing it, are ſo deeply implanted in the 
very manners of this people, that they alone of all mankind 
think nothing ſordid or diſhonourable that is joined with gain. 
Laſtly, in this iſland, all the publick offices are renewed every 
year; and are conſtituted in a manner purely democratical. 
I have often therefore been led to wonder, that ſtates, which 
differ ſo eſſentially, ſhould be thus joined together by theſe 
writers, as if they were of a ſimilar kind and nature. But it 
is not only to be imputed to them, that they have barely over- 
looked this difference. For when they have employed great 
pains to ſhew, that Lycurgus alone, of all mankind, diſ- 
cerned the means that were moſt proper to give ſtability to 
government; that, as every ſtate can only be maintained by 
bravery in war, and union among the citizens, this legiſlator, 
when he took away from his republick the deſire of riches, 
removed alſo with it all civil tumult and diſſenſion, and that 
the Lacedæmonians, being thus freed from theſe domeſtick 
evils, lived together in perfect concord, and preſerved ſuch 
order in their government, as was not to be found in any of 
the ſtates of Greece; when they have diſcourſed, I ſay, at 
large, on all theſe circumſtances, and ſeen alſo on the other 
hand, that the natural luſt of wealth, which prevails among 
the Cretans, gives birth continually both to private conteſts, 
and to publick diſſenſions and diviſions; produces murthers 
and inteſtine wars; yet ſtill, as if a difference ſo acknowledged 
were of ſmall importance, they boldly venture to affirm, that 
there is a cloſe reſemblance between the two republicks. And 
indeed Ephorus, when he treats of either of them, employs 


indiſcriminately the ſame expreſſions, the proper names alone 
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excepted ; fo that, unleſs we attend to theſe, it is not poſſible 
to diſtinguiſh, which of the two is deſigned by his diſcourſe. 
Such then is the difference between the rt ag of Crete 
and that of Sparta, I ſhall now A to ſhew, that the 
firſt is neither worthy of applauſe, nor imitation, 

There are two things, which are eſſential parts in every go- 
vernment, and according to which the principles and conſti- 
tution of the ſtate itſelf, will be tound to deſerve either praiſe 
or cenſure. Theſe are, the manners and the laws. "The 
manners and the laws, that are moſt worthy to be approved, 
are thoſe which form the lives of individuals to ſanctity and 
moderation, and the general temper of the whole maar og 
to mildneſs and to juſtice : and thoſe which produce ce contrary 
effects are fit to 2 rejected. When we perceive therefore, 
that the laws and manners of a ſtate are ſuch as tend to pro- 
mote the exerciſe of honeſty and virtue, as it is very reaſonable 
for us to conclude, that the ſtate itſelf is virtuous, and the 
members of it free from all reproach; ſo, on the other hand, 
when an immoderate deſire of gain governs the life of every pri- 
vate citizen, and the publick tranſactions of the ſtate are con- 
trary to juſtice, we may ſafely venture to declare, that the laws 
of this community are bad, the manners of the people corrupt 
and vicious, and the whole government contemptible. Now 
if we conſider the character and: conduct of the Cretans, it is 
certain, that ſcarcely an example can be found of any nation, 
in which the private manners of the citizens are more replete 
with artifice and fraud, or where the publick enterprizes are 
more unjuſt. As this republick therefore neither bears any 
reſemblance to that of Sparta, nor deſerves in any manner to 
be approved or imitated, we {hall here reject it, as. unworthy 
of our notice in that compariſon which: we propoſe. 

Nor is it reaſonable to expect, that we ſhould: allow any 
place in this inquiry to the commonwealth of Plato; how 
much ſoever it may have been celebrated by ſome philoſo- 
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phers. For as in the conteſts between artiſts, or combatants 
in the publick games, no perſons are admitted, who have not 
firſt been trained in proper diſcipline, and prepared by exer- 
ciſe; fo neither can this republick hope to be received into any 
competition concerning excellence, till it has firſt ſhewn its 
ſtrength in ſome real action. To compare it, ſuch as it has 
hitherto remained, with the republicks of Sparta, Rome, and 
Carthage, would be no leſs abſurd, than to compare a ſtatue 
with a breathing and living man. For though the beauty of 
the work might deſerve perhaps the higheſt commendation, 
yet the compariſon of an inaminate form with an animated 
being would very juſtly appear defective and incongruous to 
every eye. Leaving therefore this republick and that of Crete, 
let us return again to the government of Sparta. 

When I conſider the laws that were invented by Lycurgus, 
as tending to promote union among the citizens, to ſecure 
the Laconian territory from all danger, and to maintain his 
people in the undiſturbed enjoyment of their liberty, they ap- 
pear to have been ſo wiſely framed, and adapted with ſuch 
true foreſight to all theſe purpoſes, that I am almoſt tempted 
to regard them, rather as the work of ſome divinity, than the 
effort of any human mind, In eſtabliſhing an equality of 
poſſeſſions, and in reſtraining all the citizens to the conſtant 
uſe of one ſimple and common diet, he choſe the means that 
were molt effectual, to render the Lacedæmonians moderate 
in their defires, and to- baniſh all contention from the ' ſtate. 
By accuſtoming them to painful labours, and dangerous ex- 
erciſes, he formed them to be brave and daring. And where 
temperance and fortitude meet together, in any man, or in 
any community of men, it is ſcarcely poſſible that thoſe, who 
are habituated to the practice of theſe virtues, ſhould' ever be 
diſturbed by inteſtine evils, or be ſubdued by external force. 
Lycurgus therefore, having thus raiſed» the frame of his re- 
publick upon theſe two principles, ſecured all Laconia * 
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the dread of any hoſtile attempts, and eſtabliſhed the liberty 
of Sparta upon ſuch ſtrong foundations, that it ſubſiſted dur- 
ing many ages. But it appears to me that this Legiſlator, 
both in the frame of his particular laws, and in the general 
conſtitution of the government, wholly overlooked one great 
precaution : the precaution that was neceſſary to reſtrain his 
people from invading the territory of their neighbours, from 
aſpiring to an extended ſovereignty, or raiſing themſelves in 
any manner to be the arbiters of all affairs. As the particular 
members of the ſtate were accuſtomed by his inſtitutions to live 
in the ſimpleſt and moſt frugal manner, and to remain ſatisfied 
with their own poſſeſſions, it was alſo no leſs requiſite, either 
to infuſe into the whole community the ſame willing ſpirit of 
contentedneſs and moderation, or to force them through ne- 
ceſſity to adopt it. But Lycurgus, while he freed his citizens 
from jealouſy and envious competition in their private man- 
ners, and in the adminiſtration of their own particular govern- 
ment, at the ſame time allowed full ſcope to their ambitious 
projects againſt the reſt of Greece, and ſuffered them to be- 
come moſt eager and aſpiring, in the purſuit both of wealth 
and power. For who is ignarant, that the Lacedemonians, 
the firſt almoſt of all the Greeks, were led by the deſire of gain 
to invade the territory of their neighbours, and declared war 
againſt the Meſſenians, with deſign to reduce them into {lavery ? 
Who has not heard, that, when they had inveſted Meſſene 
with their forces, they perſiſted in the attempt with fo great 
obſtinacy, that they bound themſelves by an oath, never to 
raiſe the ſiege till the city ſhould be taken? Nor is it leſs no- 
torious to all mankind, that, with a view of eſtabliſhing their 
own dominion over the Grecian ſtates, they ſubmitted to obey. 
the orders even of a people whom they had conquered. For 
after having bravely maintained the cauſe of the common li- 
berty of all the Greeks, and ſubdued the Perſians who brought 
an army to invade it; after having defeated, and forced them 
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to return; they baſely yielded to them many cities, by the 
peace that was concluded by Antalcidas; that they might 
obtain in return the treaſure that was neceſſary, for acquiring 
to themſelves the ſovereignty of Greece. Upon this occaſion 
it was that they firſt perceived in what part their government 


was defective. For as long as they confined their views of 


conqueſt to the neighbouring ſtates, and to the limits of Pe- 
loponneſus, they were able to draw from Laconia itſelf ſuch 
ſupplies as were ſufficient for the accompliſhment of their de- 
figns : as all things that were neceſſary were collected within 
their reach; and as the diſtance was commodious for their re- 
turn back again to their country, and for tranſporting all 
their ſtores. But when they attempted to maintain fleets 
upon the ſea, and to ſend their armies beyond the bounds: of 
Peloponneſus ; it very ſoon was ſeen, that neither their iron 
money, nor the exchange of their own natural commodities, 
that was permitted by Lycurgus, was capable of ſupplying all 
their wants : but that money of a common currency, and 
ſtores drawn from foreign countries, were neceſſary to ſupport 
ſuch enterprizes. They were forced therefore to ſupplicate 
aſſiſtance from the court of Perſia ; to impoſe a tribute uporr 
the iſlands; and to exact contributions from all the Greeks : 
being fully aſſured, that while they adhered to the inſtitutions 
of Lycurgus, they could never hope to obtain. the ſupreme 
command in Greece, nor be able even in any manner to con- 
tend for ſuperiority with other ſtates. But to what: purpoſe 


is this digreſſion? It is to ſhew by the evidence of facts, that. 


the laws of Lycurgus were perfectly. well contrived, for main- 
taining his people in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their own 
proper territory, and for preſerving. their liberty inviolable :- 
and that, where men propoſe to themſelves theſe advantages as 
the ſole objects of political inſtitutions, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, that there neither is, nor ever was, any ſyſtem. or 


frame of government, more eligible than that of Sparta. But 
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if a people on the other hand ſhould deſie — their 
views, and eſteem it more great and glorious to hold many in 
ſubjection, to extend their empire over various countries, and 
to draw. the ſubmiſſion of all mankind towards them; it muſt 
then allo be confeſſed, that the Lacedemonian conſtitution i is 
defective ; and that the Roman government is framed with 
greater ſtrength, for the accompliſhment of ſuch deſigns. The 
truth of this remark is manifeſt from that which happened in 
the two republicks. For the Lacedzmonians no fooner en- 
deavoured to obtain the fovereignty of Greece, than they 
brought their own, liberty into danger. But the Romans, 
having once, ſubdued to their dominion all the parts of Italy, 
ka within a ſhort time afterwards, the whole world: be- 
neath their yoke: being greatly afliſted in the execution. of 
this vaſt attempt, by the plenty of all 2 ſtores, and the 
facility with which they were continually ſupplied. 
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HE government of Carthage ſeems: alſo to have been 
originally well contrived, with regard to thoſe general 
forms that have been mentioned For. there were kings in 
this government; together with a ſenate, which was veſted 
with ariſtocratical authority. The people likewiſe enjoyed 
the exerciſe of certain powers that were appropriated to them. 
In a word, the intire frame of the republick very much re- 
ſembled thoſe of Rome and Sparta. But at the time of the 
war of Annibal, the Carthaginian conſtitution was worſe in 
its condition than the Roman. For as nature has aſſigned 
to every body, every government, and every action, three 
ſucceſſive periods; the firſt, of growth; the ſecond, of per- 
fection; and that which follows, of decay; and as the period 
of perfection is the time in which they ** diſplay their 
greateſt 
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greateſt ſtrength; from hence aroſe the difference that was 
then found between the two republicks. For the government 
of Carthage having reached the higheſt point of vigour and 
perfection much ſooner than that of Rome, had now declined 
from it in the ſame proportion: whereas the Romans, at this 


very time, had juſt raiſed their conſtitution to the moſt flou- 
riſhing and perfect ſtate. The effect of this difference was, 


that among the Carthaginians the people poſſeſſed the greateſt 


fway in all deliberations, but the ſenate among the Romans. 
And as, in the one republick, all meaſures were determined 
by the multitude; and, in the other, by the moſt eminent 
citizens; of ſo great force was this advantage in the conduct 
of aftairs, that the Romans, though brought by repeated loſſes 
into the greateſt danger, became, through the wiſdom of 
their counſels, ſuperior to the Carthaginians in the war. 

It we deſcend to a more particular compariſon, we ſhall 
find, that, with reſpe& to military ſcience for example, the 
Carthaginians, in the management and conduct of a naval 
war, are more ſkilful than the Romans. For the Cartha- 
ginians have derived this knowledge from their anceſtors 
through a long courſe of ages; and are more exerciſed in 
maritime affairs than any other people. But the Romans, 
on the other hand, are far ſuperior in all things that belong 
to the eſtabliſhment and diſcipline of armies. For this diſci- 
pline, which is regarded by them as the chief and conſtant 
object of their care, is utterly neglected by the Carthaginians; 
except only that they beſtow ſome little attention upon their 
cavalry. The reaſon of this difference is, that the Cartha- 
ginians employ foreign mercenaries; and that on the con- 


trary the Roman armies are compoſed of citizens, and of 


the people of the country. Now in this reſpect, the govern- 
ment of Rome is greatly preferable to that of Carthage. For 
while the Carthaginians intruſt the preſervation of their li- 
berty to the care of venal troops ; the Romans place all their 
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confidence in their own bravery, and in the aſſiſtance of their 
allies. From hence it happens, that the Romans, though at 
firſt defeated, are always able to renew the war; and that the 
Carthaginian armies never are repaired without great difficulty. 
Add to this, that the Romans, fighting for their country and 
their children, never ſuffer their ardour to be ſlackened; but 
perſiſt with the ſame ſteady ſpirit, till they become fuperior 
to their enemies. From hence it happens likewiſe, that even 
in actions upon the ſea, the Romans, though inferior to the 
Carthaginians, as we have already obſerved, in naval know- 
ledge and experience, very frequently obtain ſucceſs, through 
the mere bravery of their forces. For though in all fuchcon- 
teſts a ſkill in maritime affairs muſt be allowed to be of the 
greateſt uſe ; yet, on the other hand, the valour of the t 

that are engaged i is often no leſs effectual to draw we victory 
to their ſide. 

Now the people of Italy are by nature ſuperior to the Car- 
thaginians and the Africans, both in bodily ſtrength, and in 
courage. Add to this, that they have among them certain 
inſtitutions; by which the young men are greatly animated 
to perform acts of bravery. It will be ſufficient to mention 
one of theſe, as a proof of the attention that is ſhewn by 
the Roman government, to infuſe ſuch a ſpirit into the ci- 
tizens, as ſhall lead them to encounter every kind of danger, 
for the ſake of obtaining reputation in their country. When 
any illuſtrious perſon dies, he is carried in proceſſion, with 
the reſt of the funeral pomp, to the Roſtra in the Forum: 
ſometimes placed conſpicuous in an upright poſture; and 
ſometimes, though leſs frequently, reclined. And while the 
people are all ſtanding round, his ſon, if he has left one of 
ſuthcient age, and who is then at Rome, or, if otherwiſe, 
ſome perſon of his kindred, aſcends the Roſtra, and extols 
the virtues of the deceaſed, and the great deeds that were 
performed by him in his life. By this n, which re- 
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calls his paſt actions to remembrance, and places them in open 
view / before all the multitude; not thoſe alone who were 
ſharers in his victories, but even the reſt who bore no part in 
his exploits, are moved to ſuch ſympathy of ſorrow, that the 
accident ſeems rather to be a publick misfortune, than a pri- 
vate loſs. He is then buried with the uſual rites; and after- 
wards an image, which both in features and complexion ex- 
preſſes an exact reſemblance of his face, is ſet up in the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the houſe, incloſed in a ſhrine of wood. 
Upon ſolemn feſtivals, theſe images are uncovered, and adorned 
with the greateſt care. And, when any other perſon of the 
ſame family dies, they are carried alſo in the funeral proceſ- 
ſion, with a body added to the buſt, that the repreſentation 
may be juſt even with regard to ſize. They are dreſſed like- 
wiſe in the habits, that belong to the ranks, which they ſe- 
verally filled when they were alive. If they were Conſuls or 
Prætors, in a gown bordered with purple: if Cenſors, in a 
purple robe: and if they triumphed, or obtained any ſimilar 
honour, in a veſt embroidered with gold. Thus apparelled, 
they are drawn along in chariots; preceded by the rods and 
axes, and other enſigns of their former dignity. And when 
they arrive at the Forum, they are all ſeated upon chairs of 
ivory; and there exhibit the nobleſt object that can be offered 
to a youthful mind, warmed with the love of virtue and of 
glory. For who can behold without emotion the forms of 
ſo many illuſtrious men, thus living, as it were, and breath- 
ing together in his preſence? Or what ſpectacle can be con- 
ceived more great and ſtriking? The perſon alſo that is ap- 
pointed to harangue, when he has exhauſted all the praiſes of 
the deceaſed, turns his diſcourſe to the reſt, whoſe images 
are before him; and, beginning with the moſt ancient of them, 
recounts the fortunes and the exploits of every one in turn. 
By this method, which renews continually the 1 
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of men celebrated for their virtue, the fame of every great 
and noble action becomes immortal; and the glory of thoſe, 
by whoſe ſervices their country has been benefited, is rendered 
familiar to the people, and delivered down to future times. 
But the chief advantage is, that by the hope of obtaining this 
honourable fame, which is reſerved for virtue, the young men 
are animated to ſuſtain all danger, in the cauſe of the com- 
mon ſafety. For from hence it has happened, that many 
among the Romans have voluntarily engaged in ſingle com- 
bat, in order to decide the fortune of an intire war. Many 
alſo have devoted themſelves to inevitable death: ſome of them 
in battle, to ſave the lives of other citizens; and ſome in time 
of peace, to reſcue the whole ſtate from deſtruction. Others 
again, who have been inveſted with the higheſt dignities, 
have, in defiance of all law and cuſtom, condemned their 
own ſons to die: ſhewing greater regard to the advantage of 
their country, than to the bonds of nature, and the cloſeſt 
ties of kindred. Very frequent are the examples of this kind, 
that are recorded in the Roman ſtory. I ſhall here mention 
one, as a ſignal inſtance, and proof of the truth of all that I 
have affirmed. Horatius ſurnamed Coeles, being engaged in 
combat with two enemies, at the fartheſt extremity of the 
bridge that led into Rome acroſs the Tiber, and perceiving 
that many others were advancing faſt to their aſſiſtance, was 
apprehenſive that they would force their way together into the 
city. Turning himſelf therefore to his companions that were 
behind him, he called to them aloud, that they ſhould im- 
mediately retire, and break the bridge. While they were 
employed in this work, Horatius, though covered over with 
wounds, ſtill maintained his poſt, and ſtopped the progreſs 
of the enemies; who were ſtruck with his firmneſs andidntre- 
pid courage, even more than with the ſtrength” of his re- 
ſiſtance. And when the bridge was broken, and the city 
A r 9139 0: QUE. POUR: | ſecured 
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ſecured from inſult, he threw himſelf into the river with his 
armour, and there loſt his life as he had deſigned; having 
preferred the ſafety of his country, and the future fame that 
was ſure to follow ſuch an action, to his own. preſent exiſt- 
ence, and to the time that remained for him to live. Such 
is the ſpirit, and ſuch the emulation of atchieving glorious 
actions, which the Roman inſtitutions are fitted to infuſe into 
the minds of youth. 

In all things that regard the acquiſition. of wealth, the 
manners alſo and the cuſtoms of the Romans are greatly 
preferable to thoſe of the Carthaginians. Among the latter, 
nothing is reputed infamous, that is joined with gain. But 
among the former, nothing is held more baſe, than to be 
. by gifts, or to covet an increaſe of wealth by means 
that are unjuſt. For as much as they eſteem the poſſeſſion of 
honeſt riches to be fair and honourable, fo much, on the other 
hand, all thoſe that are amaſſed by unlawful arts, are viewed 
by them with horror and reproach. The truth of this fact is 
dea ſeen in the following inſtance. Among the Carthagi- 
nians, money is openly employed, to obtain the dignities of 
the ſtate: but all ſuch proceeding is a capital crime in Rome. 
As the rewards therefore that are propoſed to virtue in the two 
republicks are ſo different, it cannot but happen, that the at- 
tention, of the citizens to form their minds to virtuous actions 
muſt be alſo different. | 

But among all. the uſeful inſtitutions, that demonſtrate. the 
ſuperior excellence of the Roman government, the moſt. con- 
ſiderable aps is the opinion which the people are taught 
to hold concerning the Gods: and that, which other men 
regard as an object of diſgrace, appears in my judgement to 
be the very thing by which this republick chiefly 1 is ſuſtained. 
I mean, Superſtition :. which is impreſſed with all its terrors ; 
and-influences both the private actions of the citizens, and the 
publick adminiſtration alſo of the ſtate, in a degree that can 
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ſcarcely be exceeded. This may appear aſtoniſhing to many. 
To me it is evident, that this contrivance was at firſt adopted 
for the ſake of the multitude. For if it were poſſible that a 
ſtate could be compoſed of wiſe men only, there would be no 
need perhaps of any ſuch invention. But as the people uni- 
verſally are fickle and inconſtant, filled with irregular deſires, 
precipitate in their paſſions, and prone to violence; there is 
no way left to reſtrain them, but by the dread of things un- 
ſeen, and by the pageantry of terrifying fiction. The an- 
cients therefore acted not abſurdly, nor without good reaſon, 
when they inculcated the notions concerning the Gods, and 
the belief of infernal puniſhments ; but much more thoſe” of 
the preſent age are to be charged with raſhneſs and abſurdity, 
in endeavouring to extirpate theſe opinions. For, not to 
mention other effects that flow from ſuch an -inſtitution ; if, 
among the Greeks for example, a ſingle talent only be in- 
truſted to thoſe who have the management of any of the pub- 
lick money; though they give ten written ſureties, with as 
many ſeals, and twice as many witneſſes, they are unable te 
diſcharge the truſt repoſed in them with integrity. But the 
Romans, on the other hand, who in the courſe of their magi- 
ſtracies, and in embaſſies, diſburſe the greateſt ſums, are pre- 
vailed on by the ſingle obligation of an oath, to perform their 
duty with inviolable honeſty. And as, in other ſtates, a man 
is rarely to be found, whoſe hands are pure from publick rob- 
bery; ſo, among the Romans, it is no leſs rare, to diſcover 
one that is tainted with this crime. 

But all things are ſubject to decay and change. This is a 
truth ſo evident, and ſo demonſtrated by the perpetual and 
the neceſſary courſe of nature, that it needs no other proof. 
Now there are two ways by which every kind of government 
is deſtroyed: either by ſome accident that happens from with- 
out; or ſome evil that ariſes within itſelt. What the firſt 
will be, it is not always eaſy to foreſee: but the latter is cer- 
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tain and determinate. We have already ſhewn, what are the 
original, and what the ſecondary, forms of government; and 


in what manner alſo they are reciprocally converted each into 
the other. Whoever therefore is able to connect the begin- 
ning with the end in this inquiry, will be able alſo to declare 
with ſome aſſurance, what will be the future fortune of the 
Roman government. At leaſt in my judgement nothing is more 
eaſy. For when a ſtate, after having paſſed with ſafety through 
many and great dangers, arrives at the higheſt degree of 
power, and poſſeſſes an intire and undiſputed ſovercignty ; it 
is manifeſt, that the long continuance of proſperity mult give 
birth to coſtly and luxurious manners, and that the minds of 
men will be heated with ambitious conteſts, and become too 
eager and aſpiring in the purſuit of dignities. And as theſe 
evils are continually increaſed, the deſire of power and rule, 
and the imagined ignominy of remaining in a ſubject Rate, 
will firſt begin to work the ruin of the republick': | arrogance 
and luxury Will afterwards advance it: and in the end, the 
change will be completed by the people: when the avarice of 
ſome is found to injure and oppreſs them; and the ambition 
of others ſwells their vanity, and poiſons them with flattering 
hopes. For then, being inflamed with rage, and following 
only the dictates of their paſſions, they no longer will ſubmit 
to any controul; or be contented with an equal ſhare of the 
adminiſtration, in conjunction with their rulers: but will 
draw to themſelves the intire ſovereiguty, and ſupreme di- 
rection of all affairs. When this is done, the government 


will aſſume indeed the faireſt of all names, that of a free and 


popular ſtate; but will in truth be the dee 25 * evils, 

the-Goredament «f:themnltitude.:..: © 
As we have thus ſufficiently explained the 8 and 
the growth of the Roman government; have marked the 
cnt of that greatneſs in which it now fubſiſts; and ſhewn 
by compariſon, in hat view it may be judged inferior, and 
in 
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in what ſuperior, to other ſtates; we ſhall here cloſe this diſ- 
courſe. But as every ſkilful artiſt offers ſome piece of work to 
publick view, as a proof of his abilities; in the ſame manner 
we alſo, taking ſome part of hiſtory, that is connected with 
the times from which we were led into this digreſſion, and 
making a ſhort recital of one ſingle action, ſhall endeavour 
to demonſtrate by fa& as well as words, what was the ſtrength, 
and how great the vigour, which at that time were diſplayed 
by this republick. 

When Annibal, after the battle of uns had taken pri- 
ſoners eight thouſand of the Romans, who were left to guard 
the camp ; he permitted them to fend a deputation to Rome, 
to treat of their ranſom and redemption. Ten perſons, the 
moſt illuſtrious that were among them, were appointed for 
this purpoſe : and the General, having firſt commanded them 
to ſwear, that they would return to him again, ſuffered them 
to depart. But one of the number, as ſoon as they had 


paſſed the intrenchment, having faid that he had forgotten 


ſomething, went back into the camp, took what he had left, 
and then continued his journey with the reſt; perſuading 
himſelf, that by this return he had diſcharged his promiſe, 
and ſatisfied the obligation of the oath, When they arrived 
at Rome, they earneſtly intreated the ſenate not to envy them 
the ſafety that was offered ; but to ſuffer them to be reſtored 

again to their ſeveral dane at the price of three minæ for 
each priſoner, which was the ſum that Annibal demanded : 


+} 


that they were not unworthy of this favour : that they nei- 


ther had through cowardice deſerted their poſt in battle ; 
nor done any thing that had brought diſhonour upon the 


Roman name : but that, having been left to guard the camp, 


they bad been thrown by unavoidable neceſſity, after the de- 
ſtruction of all the reſt of the army, into the power of the 
enemy. The Romans were at this time weakened by re- 


peated loſſes; were deſerted by alnoft every one of their al- 
lies, 
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lies; and ſeemed even to expect, that Rome itſelf would in- 
ſtantly be attacked; yet, when they had heard the deputies, 


they neither were 9 by adverſe fortune from attending 
to what was fit and right, nor neglected any of thoſe mea 


ſures that were neceſſary to the publick ſafety, But perceiy- 


ing, that the deſign 5 Annibal, in this proceeding, Was 


both to acquire a large ſupply of money, and at the ſame 
time to check the ardour of his enemies in battle, by opening 
to their view the means of 2 even though they ſhould be 
conquered, they were ſo far from yielding to this requeſt, 


that they ſhewed no regard either to the diſtreſſed condition 
of their fellow-citizens, or to the ſervices that might be ex- 


pected from the priſoners: but reſolved to diſappoint the 
hopes, and fruſtrate the intentions of this 1 by reject- 
ing all terms of ranſom. They made a law 35 by which 
it was declared, that the Cldiers that were left wa" either 
conquer, or muſt die: and that no other hope of ſafety was 
reſerved for them, in caſe that they were conquered. After 
this determination, they diſmiſſed the nine deputies, who on 


account of their oath were willing to return; and taking the 


other, who had endeavoured to elude by ſophiſtry what he had 


ſworn, they ſent him back bound to the enemy: ſo that An- 
nibal was much leſs filled with joy, from having vanquiſhed 
the Romans in the field, than he was ſtruck with terror and 


aſtoniſhment, at the fxmneſs and the magnanimity that * 


peared in their deliberations. 
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Leontium in Sicily deſcribed. 


| HE city Leontium, conſidered in its general poſition, 
is turned towards the north. Through the middle of it runs 
a level valley, which contains the publick buildings allotted 
to the adminiſtration of government and of juſtice ; and in 
a word, the whole that is called the Forum. The two ſides 


of the valley are incloſed by two hills, which are rough and 


broken along the whole extent. But the ſummit of theſe 
hills, above the brows, is flat and plain, and is covered with 
temples and with houſes. There are two gates to the city. 
One of them is in the ſouthern extremity of the valley, and 
conducts to Syracuſe, The other is on the oppoſite fide, and 
leads to thoſe lands fo famed for their fertility, and which are 
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called the Leontine fields. Below the hill that ſtands on the 
weſtern ſide of the valley, flows the river Liſſus: and on the 


ſame fide likewiſe there is a row of houſes, built under the 


very precipice, and in a line parallel to the river. Between 


theſe houſes and the river lies the road which has been men- 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


The treaty that was Het between Annibal, G wr of 


the Gartha, ginians, and Aenopbanes, embaſſadour from 
Philip. 


HE ſolemn treaty, which Annibal the General, Mago, 


Myrcan, Barmocar, and all the ſenators of Carthage 
that are with him, and all the Carthaginians that are in the 


army with him, have concluded with Xenophanes, the ſon of 


Cleomachus, the embaſſadour deputed by king Philip, the ſon 
of Demetrius, in his own name, and in the name of the Ma- 
cedonians and heir allies. 

In the preſence of 7 iter, Juno, and Apollo; in the 
preſence of the Deity o 5 4 Carthaginians, and of Hercules 
and Iolaus ; in the Ni of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; 
in the preſence of all the Gods who are with us in the camp, 
and of the ſun, the moon, and the earth; in the preſence of 
the rivers, the lakes, and the waters; in the preſence of all 
the Gods who preſide over the ſtate of Carthage; in the pre- 


ſence of all the Gods who preſide over the Macedonian em- 


pire, and the reſt of Greece; in the preſence of all the Gods, 
who direct the affairs of war, and who are preſent at this 
treaty ; Annibal the General, and all the ſenators of Carthage 
that are with him, and all the Carthaginians chat are in the 
army with him, have ſaid. 

With the conſent of you and of us, this treaty of Fad 
and concord ſhall connect us together, as friends, as kindre 
and as brothers, upon the following conditions. 


King 
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King Philip and the Macedonians, together with the reſt of 
| the Greeks that are in alliance with them, ſhall protect the 
4 lords of Carthage; Annibal the General, and thole that are 
118 


i with him; the governours in every place in which the laws 
of Carthage are obſerved ; the people of Utica, and all the 
cities and nations that are ſubject to the Carthaginian ſway, 
1 _ together with their armies and their allies; the cities likewiſe, 
_ = and all the people with whom we are allied, in Italy, in 
} | Gaul, and in Liguria; and all thoſe that ſhall hereafter en- 
1 ter into an alliance with us in thoſe countries. The Cartha- 
ö | ginians, on the other hand, the people of Utica, and all 
| other cities and ſtates that are ſubject to the Carthaginians, 
„ with their allies and armies; the cities alſo and all the people 
5 of Italy, of Gaul, and of Liguria, that are at this time in 
4 alliance with us; and all others likewiſe that ſhall hereafter 
4 be received into our alliance in any of thoſe parts of Italy; 
ſhall protect and defend king Philip and the Macedonians, 
„ together with the reſt of the Greeks that are in alliance with 
* them. We will not engage in any ill deſigns, or employ any 
kind of treachery, | the one againſt the other. But with all 
il alacrity and willingneſs, without any deceit or fraud, you, 
iN the Macedonians, ſhall declare yourſelves the enemies of thoſe 
1 that are enemies of the Carthaginians ; thoſe Kings alone ex- 
Wl: cepted, and thoſe ports and cities, with which you are con- 
i nected by any treaty. And we alfo, on the other hand, will 
1 be the enemies of thoſe that are enemies of king Philip ; z 
1 thoſe kings and cities, and nations alone excepted, to which 
| we are already bound by treaty. You ſhall be partners alſo 
1 with us in the war, in which we are now engaged againſt 
the Romans; till the Gods give to you and to us a happy 
termination of it. You ſhall ſupply us with the aſſiſtance 
that is requiſite, and in the manner that ſhall be ſtipulated 
A between us. And if the gods, refuſing ſucceſs to our endea- 
vours 
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vours in the war againſt the Romans and their allies, ſhould 
diſpoſe us to enter into treaty with them; we ſhall inſiſt, that 
you alſo be included in the treaty, and that the peace be 
made upon theſe expreſſed conditions: that the Romans ſhall 
at no time make war againſt you: that they ſhall not remain 
maſters of the Corcyreans, nor of the people of Apollonia, 
Epidamnus, Pharos, and Dimalus; nor of the Parthinians, 
and the Atintanians : and that they ſhall reſtore alſo to De- 
metrius of Pharos all the perſons of his kindred, who are now 
detained in publick cuſtody at Rome. If the Romans ſhall 
afterwards make war either againſt you or us, we will mu- 
tually ſend ſuch aſſiſtance as ſhall be requiſite to either party. 
The fame thing alſo will we perform, if any other power 
ſhall declare war againſt us ; thoſe kings and cities, and ſtates 
alone excepted, with which we are allied by treaty, If at 
any time it ſhould be judged expedient to add to the preſent 
treaty, or to detract from it, it ſhall be done with mutual 
conſent. ; | A 
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FT HEN the entrails of the victims that] hall cheetv<{k- 

erificed were brought, as the cuſtom was to Phi. 
lip; he took them in his hands, and, inclining to onedide; 
atid ſhewing them to Aratus, aſked) him, hat he thoapho 


or that he ſhould keep poſſeſſion of it? In theryerprinſtadty 
Demetrius ſeized the occaſion to reply. « If you have the 
ſoul of a diviner in you, faid he, you will relinquiſh it with- 
out delay. But if you have the ſpirit of a king who under- 
ſtands alas, you will keep poſſeſſion of it: that you may 


not, if the preſent opportunity be loſt, wiſh in vain hereafter 


to obtain another. For it is only by holding both the horns, 
that you can hope to keep the bull in ſubjection to you.” By 
the horns he deſigned to ſignify the two fortreſſes of Ithome 
and Acrocorinthus; and Peloponneſus by the bull. But Phi- 
lip, turning to Ann ſaid, And is this alſo your advice?“ 

And when the other heſitated, he preſſed him to declare his 
ſentiments. Aratus then, les a ſhort filence, made this re- 
ply. © If you can retain poſſeſſion of this citadel, without 
breaking that faith by which you are bound to the Meſſenians, 


keep it. But if, by leaving a garriſon in this place, you re- 


linquiſh that which ſtands in the ſtead of all citadels and gar- 
riſons, that which Antigonus tranſmitted to you, and which 
has hitherto preſerved your allies ; I mean, good faith ; con- 
ſider whether it will not now be better to 125 away your 
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yourſelf by that garriſon alone the fidelity of the Meſſenians, 
and of all the reſt of the allies.” Philip, if he had followed 
his own natural inclination, would have been ready enough to 
have violated his faith ; as we'may judge from the ſubſequent 
actions of his life. But as he had been ſharply reproved not 
long before by the younger Aratus, for having ordered ſome 
citizens to be put to death; and as the elder Aratus at this 
time addreſſed him with great authority as well as freedom; 
and beſought him not to diſregard the advice that he had 
offered; he was prevailed on to deſiſt: and taking Aratus by 


the hand, Let us return then, ſaid he, by the way by 
which we came.“ | 
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forces from Ithome, and, leaving there your faith, ſecure to 
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EXTRACT the” FOURT 


Antivcbu renders himſelf maſter of Suns by the, aue. 
| vance of Lagoras of Cretie. 


OUND the city of Sardes ſharp Kirmiſhes paſſed 
. continually ; and little battles both by night and by 
day, without. any intermiſſion. For every method of ſur- 
prize, and every art both of attack and of defence; were 

practiſed by both parties. To enter into a particular deſorip 
fe of all that was tranſacted, would be both uſeleſs; and 
altogether tedious. But when the ſiege had now continued 
to the ſecond year, it was at laſt ended by the contrivance of 
Lagoras, a Cretan. This man, who had gained a long ex- 
perience in the affairs of war, had remarked that the ſtrongeſt 
places very frequently become the eaſieſt prey, through the 
too great ſecurity of the inhabitants: who repoſe ſuch confi- 
dence either on the natural ſtrength of their cities, or on the 
works by which they are covered, that they are altogether 
remiſs and negligent in guarding them. He knew likewiſe, 
that places are often taken by aſſault in the very parts that 
are the ſtrangeſt, and againſt which it was moſt improbable 
that an enemy would make any attempt. Agreeably to theſe 
ſentiments, having now conſidered that the ſtrength of Sar- 
des was ſuch, that all men had deſpaired of being able to 
take it by aſſault, and hoped only that it might' be at laſt 
ſubdued by famine ; he was the more encouraged by this 
very reaſon to malke tlie attempt; and turned his thoughts 
on every ſide, in order to find ſome fair occaſion of render- 
ing himſelf maſter of the place. And having remarked that 
the wall which connected the citadel with the city was not 
guarded, he conceived the hope that in that very part he 
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| ſhould be able to accompliſh his defign. That this part was 

deſtitute of guards, he thus diſcovered. The Wall was / built 

upon à vefy lofty rock; and at the bottom of the precipi 
was a hollow valley, into which the carcaſes of the horſes and 
beaſts of burthen were thrown, that died within the city. In 
this valley large flocks of vulturs, and other birds of prey, 
were continually aſſembled. And as the birds, when they 
were ſatiated with food, conſtantly repoſed themſelves upon 
the top of the precipice, and upon the wall, Lagoras con- 
cluded from this circumſtance that the wall was certainly not 
guarded, but was at almoſt all times deſtitute of people. 
When he had formed this conjecture, he went himſelf by 
night, and carefully examined in what part he might make 
his approaches, and fix the ladders. And having found, on 
the ſide of one of the rocks, a place that was proper for the 
purpoſe, he then communicated his project to the king. An- 
tiochus conceived great hopes, and intreated him to accom- 
pliſh the deſign. Lagoras on his part promiſed to employ 
his utmoſt power; but deſired that Theodotus the tolian, 
and Dionyſius, the captain of the guards, cach of whom 
poſſeſſed all the ſtrength and courage which an enterprize of 
this Kind required; might be aſſociated with him in the un- 
dertaking, and commanded to aſſiſt in the execution of it. 
To this the king immediately conſented; and theſe three to- 
gether, having regulated their plan in ſecret, waited for a 
night, in the latter part of which there would be no moon. 
When ſuch a night was come, on the evening before the day 
in which the attempt was to be made, they choſe from the 
whole army fiſteen men, the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſtrength and courage, to carry the ladders, and to ſhare with 
themſelves the danger of mounting the walls. After theſe, 
they took thirty more, who were directed to lie in ambuſ- 
cade at a certain diſtance; and, when the firſt ſhould have 
ſcaled the walls, and deſcended to the gate that was near, to 
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ahanoe from their ooneealment, and to cut thioughithe) bars 


and hinges of the gate from without, while the reſt broke the 
locks and the bolts on the inſide! Behind theſe followed an- 


other body of two thouſand men; who were ordered to en- 


ter the city with the reſt, and to take poſſeſſion of :theocirous 
of the theatre, which commanded both the citadel and the 
city; And that no ſuſpicion of the truth might ariſe from 
making theſe detachments, a report was ſpread, that a body 
of Ætolians deſigned to throw themſelves through the valley 
before Lierditfood into the city; and that, as notice had been 
received of Gy deſign, theſe te were n to 0008 
their entrance. iv i 

When all dag were now ad as ſoon as the moon had 
WithfrawWn! her light, Lagoras and the reſt approached: the 
precipices with their ladders, and - concealed: themſelves under 
the brow of the rock that hung over the valley. When day 
appeared, and the guards on this fide had retited; while the 
King, according to his cuſtom, ſent one part of his troops to 
their reſpective poſts, and drew i out the reſt in order of bat- 
tle in the Hippodrome, the attempt remained for ſome time 
unnoticed. But no ſooner were two ladders raiſed, aipon one 
of which Dionyſius firſt mounted, and Lagoras upon the 
other, than a 2 commotion and dicht Was ſpread through 
all the camp. For though neither the garriſon in the city, 


nor Achæus himſelf who was in the citadel; diſoerned the 
men that were attempting to ſcale the: walks becauſe::thoy 
were covered by the brow of the rock; thoſe that were in the 
camp very clearly ſaw the whole of chis bold and dangerous 


action. And while ſome were ſtruck with admiration at an 
attempt that appeated incredible; and others foreſdw, hut 


were doubtful of the conſequence x they ſtœod fixed ini ſuſ- 


penſe, and, with an anxiety mingled Wich oy,” expected the 
event. T he king, perceiving tllis commotion, and being 


Falling” to'draw' aſide the attention both of his o ps 
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and of the beſieged: from what; Was, done, led; Out the, army, 
and advanced: towards the gate that Was on the oppoſite fide 
of tho city and vas called tlie gate of Perſis. Achæus, per- 
ceiving from the citadel this motion of the enemy, o differ- 
ent from any which they had before been uſed to make, was 

throtyn into great perplexity, and knew not what Was, their 
deſign. He ſent ſome forces however towards the gate, 
But as the road by which they deſcended. from the citadel 
was narrow, and full of precipices, | they arrived too late. 
Aribazus alſo, who commanded in the city, and who. ſuſ- 
pected nothing of the real truth, led the garriſon to the ſame 
gate likewiſe, which Antiochus threatened to attack. And 
having ſtationed one part of his forces on the walls, * or- 
dered the reſt to advance through the gate, to ſtop the enemy 
as they approached, and to engage them in battle... In the 
mean time Lagoras, Dionyſius, and Theodotus; having gained 
the ſummit of the rock, and deſcended from thenge to the 
gate that was below, diſperſed thoſe that they met, and be- 
gan to break the gate. The thirty alſo on the outlide at the 
ſame time advanced, and aſſiſted in breaking it. And when 
the gate was in this manner ſoon forced open, the two thou- 
ſand men, that had ſtood ready for that purpoſe, entered and 
took ſion of the circus. As ſoon as this was perceived, 
the forces; | that had been ſtationed upon the walls, and thoſe 
that were ſent through the gate of 5g by Aribazus, re- 
turned back again in haſte, to attack thoſe 3 had entered 
the city. But, as the gate was opened for their return, ſome 
of the troops of Antiochus entered together with them: and 
having thus made themſelves maſters of this gate likewiſe, 
they then ran to break the reſt of the gates that were near. 
Aribazus and all the garriſon, after a ſhort engagement with 
thoſe that were alteady within the city, fled haſtily into the 
citadel. Theodotus and Lagoras, remaining till in their firſt 
. with great prudence attended to all that paſſed. The 
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reſt of the army, entering now on every ſide, were ſoon 


maſters of the place. And while one part killed all thoſe 


that they met, others ſet fire to the houſes, or diſperſed them- 


ſelves in ſearch of plunder, till the whole city was pillaged 


and deftroyed. In this manner Antiochus became maſter of 
Cardes. | 
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Men who truft themſelves to others are to be cenſured or ex- 
cuſed, according to different circumſtances. Examples of 
both caſes. 25 | 
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\ \ HEN accidents of this kind happen, it would be dan- 
gerous to decide in general, that thoſe who are betrayed into 
ſuch misfortunes deſerve to be blamed ; or, on the contrary, 
that they deſerve to be excuſed. For it frequently is ſeen, 
that, when men have employed all the caution that reaſon 
could ſuggeſt, they ſtill fall into the power of thoſe who ſcru- 
ple not to violate the eſtabliſhed laws of mankind. But if 
we attend, on the other hand, to the particular times and cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch events, it is certain, that by theſe we may 
be enabled to judge without reſerve ; and to declare ſome 
Gene- 
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Generals, among thoſe who have been thus deceived; to be 


worthy of cenſure, and others to be free from blame. The 
following exaraples will thew the-truth' of this remark: / © 

Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedzmon, ſuſpecting 
the ambition of Cleomenes, fled from Sparta. But being af- 
terwards prevailed on to return, and put himſelf into the 
power cf his enemy, he loſt both his kingdom and his life, 
and left not the leaſt excuſe for his imprudence to future 
times. For while the condition of things remained the fame, 
and the ambition of Cleomenes had even acquired new 
ſtrength, how was it poſſible that he ſhould avoid this fate, if 
he threw himſelf again into the hands of thoſe, from 'whom. 
he had eſcaped by flight, and with the greateſt” difficulty? 
Pelopidas alſo of Thebes, who was well acquainted with the. 
wicked diſpoſition of the tyrant Alexander, and who knew: 
likewiſe that every tyrant conſiders thoſe who defend the 
cauſe of liberty as his greateſt enemies, when he not only 
had prevailed on Epaminondas to take arms in ſupport of the 
democratical government of Thebes, and. of all Greece, but 
had himſelf led an army into Theſſaly, in order to ſubvert 
the monarchy of Alexander, ventured to go on a ſecond. 
embaſly to this very tyrant. By this imprudence, having moſt 
abſurdly repoſed a confidence in thoſe. whom he had the 
greateſt reaſon to diſtruſt, he brought great loſs upon his 
country, and deſtroyed the reputation. alſo which he had be- 
fore acquired. A like misfortune happened to the Roman 
Conſul, Cnæus Cornelius; who, in oppoſition to all reaſon, 
delivered himſelf to the enemy, in the time of the war. of 
Sicily, Many other examples alſo might be found of the 
ſame imprudence. And from theſe it may fairly. be con- 
cluded, that whoever, without due conſideration and inquiry, 
throw themſelves into the power of their enemies, are very 


greatly to be blamed. 


On 
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On the other hand, when men haye before employed every 
neceflary kind of caution, they cannot be thought to deſerve 
any cenſure. Neuer to place a confidence in any one, is ab- 
ſolutely impracticable. It is ſufficient,” if we take ſome. pro- 
per pledges for our ſecurity, and act afterwards as reaſon ſhall 
require. The beſt pledges of ſafety, upon ſuch occaſions, are 
oaths ; wives and children given as hoſtages ; and, above all, 
the former life of the perſons whom we are inclined to truſt, 
If theſe are employed to betray and ruin us, the reproach 
muſt fall upon the authors of the treachery, and not upon 
thoſe Who are deceived. The firſt ſtep therefore ſhould be, 


to gain aſſurances of ſuch a kind, that thoſe with whom, we t 
treat may be compelled by them to obſerve their faith. But, | 
as theſe are not always to be obtained, the next courſe is to q 
take every meaſure with ſuch prudence, that, if we fall af- [ 


terwards into misfortunes, .it may not be imputed to us as a 
fault. 4, Many examples of this, ſort might be drawn from | for- 
mer ages. But there is none more illuſtrious than that which 
is found in the very times of which we are writing, the ex- 
ample of Achæus. For this prince, after he had employed 
the moſt perfect foreſight that human wiſdom could ſuggeſt, 

d neg cched no precaution that was neceſſary for his ſafety, 
Fall into the power of his enemies. But ſo far was he from 
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incurring any blame, that, on the. contrary, his misfortune 


4 


was pitied and excuſed ; while the authors of it were con- 


demned to bear the curſes, and the deteſtation of mankind, | 
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EXTRACT AY SECOND. 


Reflections on the greatneſs of the deſigns of Rome and Car- 
thage, and the perſevering obſtinacy of the tw Rane 
The advantages of General Hiſtory. 75 


T will by no means be foreign to my firſt deſign, or to 
the general intention of this work, to deſire the reader to 
pauſe awhile, and to confider the oreatneſs of the actions. of 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, and the ſtubborn con- 
ſtancy with which they ſeverally perſiſted in their enterprizes. 
For is it not aſtoniſhing, that, when they were engaged in ſo 
great a war in Italy, and in another not leſs important alſo 
in Spain, when the proſpect of ſucceſs in theſe two wars was 
to both equally uncertain, and the preſent danger alike terri- 
ble to both, as if theſe were not ſufficient, they at this very 
time ſhould maintain another, both in Sardinia and in Italy, 
and not only ſhould extend their views at once to all theſe 
wars, but ſhould be able alſo to complete the preparations, 
and furniſh the ſupplies that were neceffary to all ? But our 
admiration muſt ſtill increaſe, if we take a view of things in 
a more particular detail, The Romans had in Italy two com- 
lete armies, under the command of the two Confuls. In 
Spain they had two more : one upon land, at the head of 
which was Cnæus Cornelius; and another upon the ſea, com- 
manded by Publius. On the fide of the Carthaginians like- 
wiſe, the armies were the ſame. Beſide theſe, the Romans 
had alſo a fleet, that was ſtationed on the coaſts of Greece, 
to obſerve the motions of king Philip. At the ſame time 
Appius, with a hundred quinqueremes, and Marcus Claudius 


at the head of a land army, ſupported the war in Sicily; 
I | while 
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while Amilcar did the fame on the fide of the Carthagi- 
nians. 

From theſe facts very clearly will appear the truth of chat 
which we have often taken occaſion to affirm in the former 
parts of this work : that it is not poſſible to obtain an intire 
view and knowledge of the whole of things from particular 
hiſtories. For how can the bare reading of what paſſed in 
Sicily only, or in Spain, be ſufficient to inſtruct us, either in 
the greatneſs of the things that were tranſacted, or more eſpe- 
cially, in what manner, and through what kind of govern- 
ment, that moſt aſtoniſhing event was perfected, which has 
happened in the preſent age, and of which there is no exam- 
ple in former times; that all the known parts of the earth 
have been reduced beneath the power of a fingle ſtate. In 
what manner Syracuſe was taken by the Romans, and by what 
meaſures they gained poſſeſſion of Spain, may be known per- 
haps in ſome degree from particular hiſtories. But general 
hiſtory alone can ſhew, by what ſteps they arrived at the ſo- 
vereignty of the whole ; what circumſtances counteracted 
them in their purſuit of that great deſign ; and what again, 
at certain times, co-operated with them. There is there- 
fore no other way by which we may be enabled to diſcern, 
either the greatneſs of the tranſactions themſelves, or the force 
of the Roman government. For when we read that the Ro- 
mans attempted the conqueſt of Sicily only or of Spain, and 
maintained vaſt armies both upon land and fea ; ſuch pro- 
jects, conſidered ſingly in themſelves, contain nothing very 
great or wonderful. But when it is ſeen, that not theſe en- 
terprizes only, but many others likewiſe, were: at the ſame 
time formed and executed by the ſame republick ; and that 
this very people, even while they carried into execution theſe 
deſigns, were involved in various difficulties, and ſuſtained 
many dreadtul battles, in their own proper country ; it is then 
only that theſe tranſactions will appear in their juſt light ; 
M 2 that 
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that our admiration will indeed be raiſed; and that we 177 
obtain a full conception of all that we deſire to know. 

this then ſerve to ſhew the miſtake of thoſe, who think 1 
ſeparate and particular relations will inſtruct them in the know 
lege of general and univerſal hiſtory. . e 
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their attempt, by the wonderful inventions of Archimedes. 


command of the land forces, and ſtationed the army 
round the Scythian porticoe, from whence the wall was conti- 
nued along the ſhore even to the mole of the harbour, re- 
ſolved to make his approaches on that fide. As the number 
of his artificers was very great, he prepared in five days only 
a ſufficient quantity of blinds and darts, with every thing be- 
ſides that was proper for the ſiege: and was perſuaded, that 
by this celerity -he ſhould be able to attack the enemy, before 
they had made the neceſſary preparations for their defence. 
He had not at this time made due reflection upon the great 
{kill of Archimedes; nor conſidered, that the mind of a fin- 
gle man is on ſome occaſions far ſuperior to the force of many 
hands. But this truth was ſoon diſcovered to him by the 
event. For as Syracuſe was in itſelf a place of very great 
ſtrength; the wall that ſurrounded it being built upon lotty 
hills, whoſe tops, hanging over the plain, rendered all ap- 
proach from without, except in certain parts, extremely dif- 
ficult ; ſo within the city likewiſe, and againſt all attempts 
that might be made on the fide of the ſea, ſo great a quan- 
tity of inſtruments of defence had been contrived by the per- 
ſon juſt now mentioned, that the beſieged were at no time 


motions, and repel the efforts of the enemy. Appius, how- 
ever, adyancing with his blinds and ladders, endeavoured to 
approach that part of the wall which was joined to the Hexa- 
pylum, on the eaſtern fide of the city. At the ſame time 


The fege of Syracuſe The Romans are forced 70 deſi from 5 


x Conful Appius, having taken upon himſelf the 


idle ; but were ready, upon every new attack, to meet the. 


Mar- 
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Marcellus directed his courſe towards Achradina, with à fleet 
of ſixty quinqueremes, all filled with ſoldiers, ' who were 
armed with bows, ſlings, and javelins, in order to drive the 
enemy from the walls. There were alſo eight other quin- 
queremes, from one ſide of which the benches of the rowers 
had been removed; from the right ſide of ſome, and from 
the left of others. Theſe veſſels, being joined two and two 
together, on the ſides from which the benches had been 
taken, were rowed by the oars on the oppoſite fide, and car- 
ried to the walls certain machines called Sackbuts, the con- 
ſtruction and uſe of which may be thus deſcribed. 

A ladder is made, which has four feet in breadth, and 
ſuch a length as may make it equal, when raiſed, to the height 
of the walls. On either fide of it is a high breaſt-work, in 
the form of a baluſtrade. This ladder is laid at length upon 
the ſides in which the two veſſels are joined, but extending 
far beyond the prows; and at the top of the maſts of the 
veſſels are fixed pullies and ropes At the proper time, the 
ropes are faſtened to the top of the machine. And while 
ſome, ſtanding on the ſtern of the veſſels, draw the ladder 
upwards by the pullies, others, on the prow, at the ſame time 
aſſiſt in raifing it with bars and levers. The veſſels being 
then rowed near to the ſhore, endeavours are uſed to fix the 
machine againſt the walls. At the top of the ladder is a lit- 
tle ſtage, guarded on three ſides with blinds, and containing 
four men upon it, who engage with thoſe upon the walls that 
endeavour to obſtruct the fixing of the machine. And when 
it is fixed, theſe men, being now raiſed above the top of the 
wall, throw down the blinds on either fade, and advance to 
attack the battlements and towers. The reſt at the ſame time 
aſcend the ladder, without any fear that it ſhould fail; be- 
cauſe it is ſtrongly faſtened with ropes to the two veſſels. The 
name of Sackbut is beſtowed not improperly upon this ma- 
chine, For when it is raiſed, the appearance of the * 
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and the veſſels, joined thus together, very much reſembles the 
figure of that inſtrument. e ha 
In this manner then, when all things now were ready, tlie 

Romans deſigned to attack the towers. But Archimedes had 
prepared machines, that were fitted to every diſtance. - And 
while the. veſſels were yet far removed from the walls, em- 
ploying, catapults and baliſtæ, that were of the largeſt ſize, 
and worked by. the ſtrongeſt ſprings, he wounded the enemy 
with his darts and ſtones, and threw them into great diſorder. 
When the darts paſſed beyond them, he then uſed other ma- 
chines, of a ſmaller ſize, and ſtill proportioned to the diſtance. 
By theſe, means the Romans were ſo effectually repulſed, that 
it was not poſſible for them. to approach. Marcellus therefore, 
perplexed with this reſiſtance, was forced to advance filently 
with his veſſels in the night. But when they came ſo near to 
the land as to be within the reach of darts, they were expoſed 
to ne danger from another invention, which Archimedes had 
contrived. He had cauſed openings to be made in many parts 
of the wall, equal in height to the ſtature of a man, and to 
the palm of a hand in breadth, And having planted on the 
inſide archers, and little ſcorpions, he diſcharged a multitude 
of arrows through the openings, and diſabled the ſoldiers that 
were on board. In this manner, whether the Romans were 
at a great diſtance, or whether they were near, he not only 
rendered uſeleſs all their efforts, but deſtroyed allo many of 
their men. When they attempted alſo to raiſe the ſackbuts, 
certain machines which he had raiſed along the whole wall on 
the infide, and which were before concealed from view, ſud- 
denly appeared above the walls, and ſtretched their long 
beaks far beyond the battlements. Some of theſe machines 
carried maſſes of lead, and ſtones not leſs than ten talents in 
weight. And when the veſſels with the ſackbuts came near, 
the beaks, being firſt turned by ropes and pullies to the pro- 
per point, let fall their ſtones ; which broke not a” 5 
ack- 
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ſackbuts, but the veſſels likewiſe, and threw all thoſe that 


were on board into the greateſt danger. In the ſame manner 
alſo the reſt of the machines, as often as the enemy approach- 
ed under the cover of their blinds, and had ſecured themſelves 
by that precaution againſt the darts that were diſcharged through 
the openings of the wall, let fall upon them ſtones of ſo 
large a ſize, that all the combatants upon the prow were 
forced to retire from their ſtation. 

He invented likewiſe a hand of iron, hanging by a chain 
from the beak of a machine, which was uſed in the followin 
manner. The perſon, who like a pilot guided the beak, 
having let fall the hand, and catched hold of the prow of any 
veſſel, drew down the oppoſite end of the machine that was 
on the inſide of the walls. And when the veſſel was thus 
raiſed ere& upon its ſtern, the machine itſelf was held im- 
moveable ; but, the chain being ſuddenly looſened from the 
beak by the means of pullies, ſome of the veſſels were thrown - 
upon their ſides; others turned with the bottom upwards; and 
the greateſt part, as the prows were plunged from a conſidera- 
ble height into the ſea, were filled with water, and all that 
were on board thrown into tumult and diſorder. 

Marcellus was in no ſmall degree embarraſſed, when he 
found himſelf encountered in every attempt by ſuch reſiſtance. 
He perceived that all his efforts were defeated with loſs; and 
were even derided by the enemy. But, amidſt all the anxiety 
that he ſuffered, he could not help jeſting upon the inventions 
of Archimedes. This man, ſaid he, employs our ſhips as 
buckets to draw water: and boxing about our ſackbuts, as if 
they were unworthy to be affociated with him, drives them 
from his company with diſgrace. Such was the ſucceſs of the 
ſiege on the fide of the ſea. | 

Appius alſo on his part, having met with the ſame obſtacles 
in his approaches, was in like manner forced to abandon his 
deſign, For while he was yet at a conſiderable diſtance, 
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great numbers of his army were deſtroyed by the baliſtæ and 
the catapults. 80 wonderful was the quantity of, ſtones and 
darts, and ſo aſtoniſhing the force with which they were thrown. 
The machines indeed were worthy of Hiero, who had fur- 
niſhed the expence ; and of Archimedes who deſigned them, 
and by whole. directions they were made. If the troops ad- 
vanced nearer to the city, they either were ſtopped in their 
approach by the arrows that were diſcharged through the open- 
ings in the walls; or, if they attempted to force their way under 
the cover of their bucklers, were deſtroyed by ſtones and beams 
that were let fall upon their heads. Great miſchief alſo was 
occalioned by thoſe hands of iron that have been mentioned ; 
which lifted men with their armour into the air, and daſhed 
them againſt the ground. Appius therefore was at laſt con- 
ſtrained, to return back again to his camp. And when he 
had held 6 conſultation with the Tribunes, it was with one 
conſent determined by them, that every other method ſhould 
be tried to obtain poſſeſſion of Syracuſe, but that they would 
no more attempt to take it by aſſault. Nor did they after- 
wards depart from this reſolution, For though they re- 
mained eight months before the city, and during that time 
invented various ſtratagems, and carried into execution many 
bold deſigns, they never had the courage to attack the place 
in the regular forms. So wonderful, and of ſuch importance 
upon ſome occaſions is the power of a ſingle man, and the 
force. of ſcience properly employed. With ſo. great armies 
both by land and ſea, the Romans could ſcarcely have failed 
to take the city, if one old man had been removed. But 
while he is preſent, they dare not even to make the attempt ; 
in the manner at leaſt which Archimedes was able to oppoſe. 
Being perſuaded therefore, that, as the city was crouded with 
inhabitants, 'it might at laſt moſt eafily be reduced by famine, 
they reſolved to have recourſe to this as their only hope; and 
to intercept by their fleet the proviſions that ſhould be brou git 
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by ſea, while the army cut off all approach on the ſide of the 
land. And that the time employed in the ſiege, might not 
paſs wholly without action, but be attended with advantage 
in ſome other place, the Conſuls divided the army. _ 
while Appius, with two parts of the forces, inveſted the ci 

Marcellus with the reſt, advancing through the county, 
waſted the lands of the Sicilians who. had: joined the Cartha- 


ginians in the war. 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


The death of Aratus who was ale by the ater / 
n | Phil _ 


HO U GH Philip e to waſte the territory of the 

Meſſenians, who were now his enemies, the miſchief 
which he occaſioned to them was very inconſiderable. But 
the ſame prince found better ſucceſs in carrying into execu- 
tion the impious deſigns which he had contrived againſt the 
neareſt of his friends. For not long afterwards Aratus was 
poiſoned by his orders, with the aſſiſtance of Taurion who 
preſided over the affairs of Peloponneſus. This infamous 
action was not for ſome time diſcovered to the world. For 
the poiſon was not of that kind which procures immediate 
death; but was one of thoſe which weaken the habit of the 
body, gr" deſtroy life by {low degrees. Aratus himſelf was 
very ſenſible of the injury that he had received: and the 
manner in which the thing was made known was this. The 
old man, who had kept it ſecret from every one befides, could 
not reſtrain himſelf from letting fall ſome words in the pre- 
ſence of a favourite ſervant whoſe name was Cephalo. For 
when this domeſtick, who attended him with great fidelity 
during the courſe of his illneſs, had one day defired his maſter 
to remark, that ſome of the ſpittle that hung upon the wall 
was mingled with blood: Such, Cephalo, ſaid Aratus, is 
ce the reward of the friendſhip which I have had for Philip.” 
So great and excellent a thing is moderation : which diſpoſed 
the ſufferer, and not the author of the injury, to feel the 
greateſt ſhame ; when he found that all the glorious actions 
which he had ſhared with Philip, in order to promote the ſer- 


vice e of that prince, had been at laſt ſo baſely recompenſed. - 
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Such was the end of this magiſtrate; who received after 
his death, not from his own country alone, but from the 
whole republick of the Achzans, all the honours that were 
due to a man, who had ſo often held the adminiſtration of 
their government, and performed ſuch ſignal ſervices for the 
ſtate, For they decreed ſacrifices to him, with the other 
honours that belong to heroes ; and, in a word, omitted nothing 
that could ſerve to render his name dated. If the dead 
therefore retain any ſenſe, it is probable that Aratus muſt now 
contemplate with a pleaſing ſatisfaction, not only the gratitude 
of the Achzans, but all the difficulties alſo and the dangers 
which des encountered in his life, 
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EX TRACT the FIFTH. 


The manner in which Philig took the citadel of Liſſi us, and 
tbe city. 


HILIP had for a long time before revolved in his mind 
the deſign of rendering himſelf maſter of the city of Liſ- 
ſus and the citadel. Beginning his march therefore with the 
army, and having after two days paſſed the defiles, he in- 
camped upon the banks of the river Ardaxanus, at no great 
diſtance from the city. But when he ſaw that the whole 
circuit of the city, both on the {ide of the land, and on that 
alſo towards the ſea, was ſtrongly fortified both by nature and 
by art; and that the citadel, which ſtood near, was of fo great 
height and ſtrength that it was ſcarcely poſſible that it 
ever ſhould be taken by aſſault; he laid aſide all hopes 
of being able to reduce the laſt, but judged the conqueſt 
of the city to be not abſolutely impracticable. Between 
Liſſus, and the foot of the mountain upon which the ci- 
tadel was built, there was an open ſpace, which ſeemed very 
proper for his intended attack upon the city. The king 
therefore, after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhing with the enemy upon 
this ground, contrived the following ftratagem. Having al- 
lowed the army to repoſe themſelves during one whole day, 
and encouraged them as the occaſion required, he ſent away 
in the night the greateſt and moſt ſerviceable part of the light- 
armed troops, with orders that they ſhould conceal themſelves 
in certain vallies covered with wood, which were on the fide 
of the country, at a little diſtance from the open ſpace that has 
been mentioned. On the following day, taking with him the 
Peltaſtæ, and the remaining part of the light-armed _ and 
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beginning his march on the {ide towards the Tea, he advanced 
[ round the city to the ground upon which he before had ſkir- 
\8 milſhed, as if his intention had been to make an attack from 
1 thence. upon the place. The city was filled with people, 
who had thrown themſelves into it from all the neighbouring 
* parts of Illyria, upon the firſt arrival of Philip in the country, 
*| But the citadel, becauſe it ſeemed ſufficiently ſecured by its 
3 own natural ſtrength, was defended by a very ſmall garriſon; 
As ſoon. then. as the Macedonians approached, the enemy, con- 
fident in their numbers as well as in the advantage, of the 
ground, came out in crouds againſt them from the city. 
Philip, having ſtationed the Peltaſtæ in the plain, commanded 
the light-armed forces to advance towards the heights, and to 
engage with vigour. At firſt the conteſt was on both 
ſides equal. But after ſome time, theſe troops being preſſ⸗- 
ed by numbers, and diſordered by .the difficulties of the 
ground, were forced to turn their backs, and retired to- 
wards the heavy forces. The beſieged purſue with eager- 
neſs, and attack the heavy forces in the plain. At the ſame 
time, the troops that were in the citadel, perceiving that 
Philip drew away his army in {mall diviſions, and that ſome of 
the cohorts alone ſuſtained the fight, while others ſeemed to 
retreat, were perſuaded that he was preparing altogether to 
leave the field. Leaving therefore their poſt by ſtealth, as if 
the ſituation of the place was alone fuffcient to defend it, 
they deſcended in ſmall bodies, and through private roads, 
into the plain, expecting to obtain ſome ſhare in the plunder 
.of thoſe that fled. In this moment, the troops that had been 
placed in ambuſcade in the vallies advanced unperceived, and 
attacked the enemy with vigour. At the ſame time likewiſe, 
the heavy forces returned back again to the charge. The 
Illyrians were ſoon thrown into diſorder. Thoſe that had 
ben from Liiſſus fled back again by different ways, and 
_ themſelves within the city. But the garriſon of the 
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eitadel was intercepted by the forces that had riſen from the 
ambuſcade. Thus the event happened which was the leaſt 
expected: and Philip gained poſſeſſion of the citadel without 
any danger. On the following day, after many violent and 
terrible attacks, the city alſo was taken hy the Macedonians. 
This ſudden and unexpected conqueſt ſtruck ſo great terror 


into all the neighbouring parts, that almoſt. all the cities of 
IIlyria ſubmitted themſelves voluntarily to the king. For 


when he had taken two places of ſuch uncommon ſtrength 
by aſſault, it ſeemed that there would be now no fortreſs able 


to withſtand his efforts, nor any hope of ſafety for thoſe that. 
ſhould reſiſt his arm. 
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EXTRACT te SIXTH 


Acheus, who was beſieged in the citadel of Sardes by Anti- 
chus, is delivered into the power of his enemies by the 
treachery of Bolis. nee 


HERE was a man whoſe name was Bolis, a Cretan 

by birth, who had long lived in the court of Ptolemy, 
and held a military command. He had the reputation of 
poſſeſſing, together with a good underſtanding, a moſt enter- 
priſing courage; and was ſuppoſed to be inferior to none in 
the experience which he had gained in the affairs of war. 
Soſibius, having endeavoured in many conferences to obtain 
the confidence of this man, and to render him devoted to 
his intereſts, at laſt diſcloſed to him, that he could not at 
this time perform any ſervice more acceptable to the king, 
than by contriving ſome method to ſave Achæus. Bolis, when 
he had heard him, ſaid that he would conſider what he had 
propoſed, and then retired. And when he had examined the 
thing by himſelf, after two or three days he returned, and 
told Soſibius that he would undertake the buſineſs : that he 
had paſſed ſome time in Sardes, and was well acquainted with 
the place: and that Cambylus, who commanded a body of 
Cretans in the army of Antiochus, was not only his fellow- 
citizen, but his kinſman alſo, and his friend. Now Camby- 
lus was ſtationed in one of the advanced poſts that were be- 
hind, the citadel of Sardes. For the ground-on that ſide not 
being fortified with works, was defended only by a line of 
Cretans. Soſibius received this account with joy; and was 
perſuaded, either that Achæus was not to be reſcued from 
his preſent danger, or that Bolis alone could fave him. And 
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as the latter wel on his part alſo the greateſt eagerneſs, 


the affair was ſoon determined. Some money was immedi- 
ately furniſhed by Soſibius, that nothing might be wanting 
that was neceſſary to the deſign. He gave him an aſſurance 
likewiſe of much larger ſums, if the attempt ſhould be at- 
tended with ſucceſs. And, by exaggerating alſo in the am- 
pleſt manner the rewards that might be expected both from 
Ptolemy and from Achæus, he raiſed the hopes of Bolis to 
the greateſt height. 

The Cretan, impatient to begin the work, furniſhed ij 
ſelf wich the proper inftruments of credit, and failed away 
immediately to Rhodes, to find Nicomachus; whoſe affec- 
tion for Achæus, and his fidelity towards him, were like 
thoſe of a father towards a ſon. From thence he went to 
Epheſus, and joined Melancomas. For theſe were the per- 
ſons whom Achæus had long employed, to tranſact his af- 
fairs abroad, both with Ptolemy, and all other ſtates. Bolis 
therefore, arriving firſt at Rhodes, and aſterwards at Epheſus, 
communicated to theſe men the whole deſign. And finding 
them ready to lend all the aſſiſtance that he deſired, he then 
ſent Arianus, one of his own officers, to Cambylus, with or- 
ders to acquaint him, that Bolis had been ſent from Alexan- 
dria to raiſe ſome foreign mercenaries z but that having ſome 
buſineſs of great importance to communicate to Cambylus, he 
deſired that this General would appoint a certain place and 
time, in which they might meet together, without the know- 
ledge of any other perſon. Arianus ſoon diſcharged his 
commiſſion, and was ſent back again by e who 
conſented to all that was propoſed, and fixed the hour and 
the place in which he would meet Bolis in the night. 

In the mean time Bolis, who was a true Oretan, verſatile in 
bi nature, carefully examined the thing in all its circum- 
ſtances, and conſidered it on every ſide. At laſt however 
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letter to him. Upon this letter, they immediately held a con- 
ſultation that was worthy of two Cretans. For the object of 
their deliberation neither was the ſafety of the unhappy 
prince, nor the fidelity which they owed to thoſe who had 

employed them; but their own ſecurity alone, and their 
own advantage. Wath theſe baſe views, it was not long be- 
fore they concurred in the ſame opinion: that they would firſt 
divide between themſelves the ten talents that had been given 
by Soſibius, and afterwards diſcloſe the whole matter to An- 
tiochus : and that, when they had obtained ſome preſent mo- 
ney from the king, together with an aſſurance alſo of ſuch 
future rewards as might be ſuitable to ſo great a ſervice, they 
would engage, with his aſſiſtance, to deliver Achæus into his 
hands. When they had thus determined, Cambylus took 
upon himſelf the part of communicating the buſineſs to An- 
tiochus. Bolis on the other hand engaged, that after ſame: 
days he would ſend Arianus to Achæus, with letters. from 
Nicomachus and Melancomas. But he left it to the care of 
Cambylus to take ſuch meafures, that this officer might en- 
ter the citadel, and return back again with ſafety. At the 
ſame time it was concerted, that, if Achæus ſhould fall into 
the ſnare, and ſend back an anſwer to the letters, Bolis ſhould: 
then join Cambylus, and aſſiſt in the execution of the deſign. 
When they had in this manner regulated all their plan, they 
feparated ; and each prepared himſelf to perform the part which 
he had undertaken. Cambylus took the firſt occaſion that 
was offered, and diſcloſed the project to the king, Antiochus, 
ſurpriſed by an aſſurance ſo unexpected and ſo pleaſing, was 
agitated by different paſſions. In one moment, tranſported 
with joy, he promiſed every thing that was required of him. 
In the next, being diffident of the ſucceſs, he demanded an 
account of every part and circumſtance of the delign, and ot 
the meaſures that were taken for carrying it into execution. 
At laſt, giving full credit to the Whole, and being perſuaded 
1 7 4 that 
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that the thing had happened by the ſpecial favour of the gods, 
he preſſed Cambylus with repeated earneſtneſs to accompliſh 
what he had begun. At the fame time Bolis addreſſed him- 
{elf in ſueh a manner to Nicomachus and Melancomas, that 
they entertained not the leaſt ſuſpicion with reſpe& to his ſin- 
cerity. They gave letters therefore to Arianus, to be deli- 
vered to Achæus; and adyiſed this prince to place an intire 
confidence in Bolis and Cambylus. The letters were written 
in a certain cypher, which they had always uſed : and were 
ſo compoſed, that, if they had fallen into any other hands, 
the contents would have remained unknown. 

Arianus, having introduced himſelf into the citadel with 
the aſſiſtance of Cambylus, delivered the letters to Achæus; 
and, as he had been employed in the affair from the begin- 
ning, gave alſo a diſtinct and accurate account of all that had 
been done. Being cloſely examined concerning various mat- 
ters, reſpecting Bolis and Soſibius, Nicomachus and Melan- 
comas, and moſt en Cambylus, he anſwered every 
queſtion without any hefitation, and with an air of the moſt 
genuine truth. And this he was the better enabled to do, 
becauſe he was a ſtranger to the ſecret conſultations that had 
paſſed between Bolis and Cambylus. Achæus being ſatisfied 
with his anſwers, but chiefly becauſe he gave credit to what 
was written by Nicomachus and Melancomas, ſent back Ari- 
anus with an anſwer to the letters. And when the ſame 
thing had been many times repeated, he at laſt reſolved to 
embrace the meafure which his: friends adviſed : the rather in- 
deed, becauſe he had now no other hopes of ſafety. He de- 
fired therefore, that Bolis and Arianus might be ſent to him, 
in a night in which there would be no moon; and faid that 
he would deliver himſelf into their hands. His intention was, 
firſt to remove himſelf from the preſent danger; and, imme- 
diately after his eſcape, to take the route of Syria. For he 
had reaſon to be perſuaded, that his ſudden and unexpected 
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appearance among the Syrians, while Antiochus {till remained 
before the citadel of Sardes, would occaſion ſome commo- 
tion-in the country ; and be received with the greateſt joy by 
the people of Antiochia, Cœle- Syria, and Phænice. Ani- 
mated by theſe flattering hopes, he now expected with e 
tience the time in which Bolis ſhould arrive. 

As ſoon as Melancomas had received theſe letters, he urged 
Bolis to depart; having firſt recommended the buſineſs to 
him again in the moſt preſſing words, and given him an aſ- 
ſurance of great rewards, if the deſign ſhould be attended 
with ſucceſs. Bolis, having diſpatched Arianus to Cambylus. 
with notice of his coming, met the latter in the night at an 
appointed place. They paſſed a whole day together, in ad- 
juſting all the parts o their deſign ; and then entered the. 
camp by night. The manner in which they regulated their 
plan was this. If Achæus ſhould leave the citadel alone, or 
with only one companion, together with Bolis and Arianus, 
it was certain that no reſiſtance could be expected from him ;. 
and that it would be an eaſy thing for thoſe to whom he lad 
intruſted himſelf to ſeize his perſon. But in caſe that he 
ſhould be attended by a greater number, it would then be a2 
matter of ſome difficulty: eſpecially begue, the intention 
was, to take him alive if it was poſſible, in order the more 
to gratify Antiochus. Upon this account it was determined, 
that, in bringing Achæus from the citadel, Arianus ſhould go. 
the firſt, as being acquainted with the rack: by which he 
had often paſſed and returned: and that Bolis ſhould. follow. 
behind the reſt ; that, as ſoon as they ſhould. arrive at a cer- 
tain place, where Cambylus had engaged to conceal ſome men 
in ambuſcade, he might then ſeize Achæus, and hold him 
faſt ; leſt, in the tumult and the darkneſs of the night, he 
ſhould either fave himſelf by flight into the adjoining woods, 
or throw himſelf in deſpair from the top of ſome precipice, 
and not fall alive, as Meg: had deſigned, into the power of 
his enemies. Ms When 


* 
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When all things were thus concerted, Cambylus, unat- 
tended. by any perſon, conducted Bolis in the ſaine night to 
Antiochus, who alſo was alone. The king received bim with. 
great marks of favour ; confirmed the promiſes which he had 
made; and earneſtly intreated both of them to carry the pro- 
ject into execution without delay. They then returned back 
again to their on part of the camp: and when the morn- 
ing approached, Bolis and Arianus went towards the citade], 
and entered it before it was yet day. . 

Achæus received Bolis with eager tranſports of affection ; 
and aſked many. queſtions concerning every circumſtance and 
part of the deſign "gn. And as he judged, both from his ap- 
pearance and diſcourſe, that he was equal to the weight ot 
ſuch an enterprize, he was filled with joy, from the proſpect 
of ſo near a ſafety. But this joy again was mingled with no 
ſmall anxiety and doubt, when he looked forwards to the 
greatneſs of the conſequences. . In this uncertainty, as he had 
Joined to an excellent underſtanding a long experience alſo in 
affairs, he reſolved not to.repoſe an intire confidence in the 
integrity of Bolis. He told him therefore, that it was not 
poſſible for him at this time to follow him; but that he 
would ſend with him three or four of his friends: and, when 
theſe ſhould have joined Melancomas, he would then be ready 
himſelf to leave the citadel. Thus Achæus did all that was. 
poſſible to be done: but conſidered not that he was practiſing 
the arts of a Cretan againſt a Cretan. For Bolis had atten- 
tively examined every circu mſtance that could ariſe in the 
courſe of ſuch an undertaking. 

When the night was come in which Achæus had promiſed 
to ſend out his friends, he ordered Bolis and Arianus to wait 
at the gate of the citadel, till they ſhould be joined by thoſe 
whom he had appointed to go with them. And being now 
ready to depart, he firſt communicated. the deſign to his wife 

Laodice; who was {0 ſtruck with the ſurprize, that ſhe loſt 
her 
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her ſenſes. Achæus, having employed ſome time in ſoothing 
and calming her diſorder, and encouraged her to expect a 
happy ſucceſs, choſe four of his friends, and, cloathing them 
in plain habits, himſelf alſo taking a {imple ahd vulgar dreſs, 
and appearing to be a perſon of mean condition, ſet forwards 
on his way towards the gate. He had ordered likewiſe, that 
one alone of theſe attendants ſhould anſwer all the queſtions 
that ſhould be aſked by Arianus, as well as aſk of him what- 
cver might be neceſſary; and ſhould fay that the others were 
barbarians. When they had joined the traitors, Arianus went 
the firſt, as being acquainted with the way: and Bolis, as it 
had been concerted, followed behind the reſt, but not with- 
out great perplexity and doubt. For though, as a Cretan, 
he was ready enough, upon any ill occaſion, to penetrate 
through the artifice of others, yet, in the darkneſs of the 
night, he neither knew which of the perſons was Achæus, 
nor whether he was indeed among them. But, as the path 
was rough and difficult, and many parts of the deſcent very 
ſlippery and full of danger; the pains which the reſt em- 
ployed, ſometimes to ſupport Achæus in ſuch places, and 
lometimes to wait his coming, not being able altogether to 
abſtain from that attention which they had been uſed to pay 
to their prince, ſoon diſcovered to the artful Cretan the per- 
ſon whom he deſired to know. When they came therefore 
to the place appointed by Cambylus, the ſignal being given 
by a whiſtle, thoſe that were in ambuſcade ſuddenly ſeized the 
four attendants, while Bolis himſelf graſped Achæus, whoſe 
hands were wrapped within his garment, and held him faſt; 
beivg apprehenſive, that, perceiving what had happened, he 
would otherwiſe deſtroy himſelf with his ſword, which he 
had brought with him. The reſt ſoon ſurrounded him on 
every ſide; and, making themſelves maſters of his perſon, 
conducted him, rogether with. his friends, immediately to 
Antiochus. 


The 
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The king had long been in ſuſpenſe, and impatiently ex- 
pected the event. Having diſmiſſed his company, he remained 
alone in his tent without going to reſt, attended by two or 
three guards. When he ſaw Camby lus enter, and place Ach- 
æus bound upon the ground, his aſtoniſhment took from him 
the power of ſpeech, ſo that he remained ſor a long time ſilent. 
At laſt he melted into tears: being ſtruck, as I ſuppoſe, with 
ſeeing in this ſignal inſtance, how difficult it is to guard againſt 
the prepoſterous accidents of fortune, For this Achzus, who 
was the ſon of Andromachus, the brother of Laodice the wife 
of Seleucus; who himſelf had married Laodice the daughter of 
king Mithridates; who was ſovereign of all the country on 
this ſide of mount Taurus; who in this very moment was 
thought, both by his own troops and by thoſe of his enemies, 
to be ſecure in a fortreſs of the greateſt ſtrength ; this very 
Achæus is now ſeated bound upon the ground, and thrown 
into the power of his greateſt enemies; while every perſon is 
ignorant of the tranſaction, except thoſe alone who had ac- 
compliſhed it. On the morrow, when the courtiers, as the 
cuſtom was, came to the royal tent 'at break of day, and 
beheld Achæus; they were no leſs aſtoniſhed than the king 
had been, and could ſcarcely give credit to what they faw. 
The council was then aſſembled: and, after long deliberation 
concerning the puniſhment that ſhould be inflicted upon the 
unhappy prince, it was at laſt determined, that his hands and 
feet ſhould be firſt cut off, and afterwards his head : that the 
latter ſhould be ſewed up in the ſkin of an aſs; and the body 
be fixed upon a croſs. When this ſentence was executed, the 
whole army was ſo ſtrongly agitated by ſurprize and terror, 
that Laodice, who alone knew that her huſband was gone, 
conjectured what had happened to him, when ſhe beheld from 
the citadel the great commotion and diſorder that was ſpread 
through all the camp. Soon afterwards, a herald being ſent to 


inform her of the death of Achæus, and to command her to re- 
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her ſenſes. Achæus, having employed ſome time in ſoothing 
and calming her diforder, and encouraged her to expect a 
happy ſucceſs, choſe four of his friends, and, cloathing them 
in plain habits, himſelf alſo taking a ſimple and vulgar dreſs, 
and appearing to be a perſon of mean condition, ſet forwards 
on his way towards the gate. He had ordered likewiſe, that 
one alone of theſe attendants ſhould anſwer all the queſtions 
that ſhould be aſked by Arianus, as well as aſk of him what- 
cver might be neceſſary; and ſhould ſay that the others were 
barbarians. When they had joined the traitors, Arianus went 
the firſt, as being acquainted with the way : and Bolis, as it 
had been concerted, followed behind the reſt, but not with- 
out great perplexity and doubt. For. though, as a Cretan, 
he was ready enough, upon any ill occaſion, to penetrate 
through the artifice of others, yet, in the darkneſs of the 
night, he neither knew which of the perſons was Achzus, 
nor whether he was indeed among them. But, as the path 
was rough and difficult, and many parts of the deſcent very 
ſlippery and full of danger; ; the pains which the reſt em- 
ployed, ſometimes to ſupport Achæus in . ſuch places, and 
lometimes to wait his coming, not being able altogether to 
abſtain from that attention which they had been uſed to pay 
to their prince, ſoon diſcovered to the artful Cretan the per- 
ſon whom he deſired to know. When they came therefore 
to the place appointed by Cambylus, the ſignal being given 
by a whiſtle, thoſe that were in ambuſcade ſuddenly ſeized the 
four attendants, while Bolis himſelf graſped Achæus, whoſe 
hands were wrapped within his garment, and held him faſt; 

beivg apprehenfive, that, perceiving what had happened, he 
would otherwiſe deſtroy himſelf with his ſword, which he 
had brought with him. The reſt ſoon ſurrounded him on 
every ſide; and, making themſelves maſters of his perſon, 
conducted him, rogether with. his friends, immediately to 
Antiochus. 


The 
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The king had long been in ſuſpenſe, and impatiently ex- 
pected the event. Having diſmiſſed his company, he remained 
alone in his tent without going to reſt, attended by two or 
three guards. When he ſaw Camby lus enter, and place Ach- 
æus bound upon the ground, his aſtoniſhment took from him 
the power of ſpeech, ſo that he remained ſor a long time ſilent. 
At laſt he melted into tears: being ſtruck, as I ſuppoſe, with 
ſeeing in this ſignal inſtance, how difficult it is to guard againſt 
the prepoſterous accidents of fortune, For this Achæus, who 
was the fon of Andromachus, the brother of Laodice the wife 
of Seleucus ; who himſelf had married Laodice the daughter of 
king Mithridates; who was ſovereign of all the country on 
this fide of mount Taurus; who in this very moment was 
thought, both by his own troops and by thoſe of his enemies, 
to be ſecure in a fortreſs of the greateſt ſtrength ; this very 
Achæus is now ſeated bound upon the ground, and thrown 
into the power of his greateſt enemies; while every perſon is 
ignorant of the tranſaction, except thoſe alone who had ac- 
compliſhed it. On the morrow, when the courtiers, as the 
cuſtom was, came to the royal tent 'at break of day, and 
beheld Achæus; they were no leſs aſtoniſhed than the king 
had been, and could ſcarcely give credit to what they ſaw. 
The council was then aſſembled: and, after long deliberation 
concerning the puniſhment that ſhould be inflicted upon the 
unhappy prince, it was at laſt determined, that his hands and 
feet ſhould be firſt cut off, and afterwards his head: that the 
latter ſhould be ſewed up in the ſkin of an aſs; and the body 
be fixed upon a croſs. When this ſentence was executed, the 
whole army was ſo ſtrongly agitated by ſurprize and terror, 
that Laodice, who alone knew that her huſband was gone, 
conjectured what had happened to him, when ſhe beheld from 
the citadel the great commotion and diſorder that was ſpread 
through all the camp. Soon afterwards, a herald being ſent to 


inform her of the death of Achæus, and to command her to re- 
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linquiſh all affairs, and retire from the citadel; the garriſon at 
firſt anſwered only with loud lamentations and extravagant 
cries : not ſo much on account of the affection which they had 
born towards Achzus, as becauſe the event itſelf was moſt 
unexpected and aſtoniſhing. When their grief had ceaſed, 
they found themſelves involved in great perplexity. For 
Antiochus preſſed the citadel cloſely without any intermiſſion : 
being perſuaded that, as Achæus was now removed, the gar- 
riſon itſelf would moſt probably furniſh fome occaſion, by 
which he might become maſter of the place. And this indeed 
ſoon happened. The ſoldiers fell into ſedition, and formed 
two parties; one of which joined themſelves to Ariobazus, 
while the other adhered to Laodice. And as each of theſe 
factions diſtruſted the other, they in a ſhort time ſurrendered 
both themſelves and the citadel to Antiochus. PQQ 

In this manner died Achzus ; vanquiſhed by the treachery 
of thoſe whom he had truſted, after he had employed ever 
kind of caution that reaſon could ſuggeſt. His fate may 4 
ford two uſeful leſſons to poſterity. The firſt, that we ought 
not too eaſily to place a confidence in any perſon: and the 
other, that we never ſhould be much elated by proſperous 
fortune; but remember that, as men, we are ſubject to the 
power of every accident. | 
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EXTRACT the SEVE NTH. 


Arnibal rakes er by een and with the off 2 7 
| ad of rhe m. 


HE young men at firſt left the city in n the night, as 
if they had deſigned to make an excurſion in ſearch 
- . Put when they approached near to the Cartha- 
ginian camp, the reſt having concealed themſelves in an ad- 
joining wood, Philemenus only and Nico advanced cloſe to 
the intrenchment. Being taken by the guards, and neither 
declaring who they were, nor from whence they came, but 
only that they had ſomething to communicate to the General, 
they were fon brought to Annibal ; and when they ſaw kim, 
they deſired that they might dare ſome diſcourſe with him 
alone. To this requeſt he readily conſented, And when 
they were alone with him, having firſt endeavoured to excuſe 
their own. conduct and that of their fellow-citizens, they then 
entered into a long and various accuſation of the Romans; 
that the deſign which they had formed, to deſert their party, 
might appear to have been ſuggeſted to them by juſt reaſons. 
Annibal received what they had ſaid with great marks of fa- 
vour; applauded their eee and then diſmiſſed them: 
commanding them after a ſhort time to return, and diſcourſe 
with him again upon the buſineſs; and that, for the preſent, 
as ſoon as they had gained a little diſtance from the camp, 
they ſhould boldly drive away the cattle that were within their 
reach, and the mien that were with them: that he would give 
ſuch orders, that they might do it without any danger. His 
intention was, both to gain time for himſelf to examine more 
. cloſely what had been propoſed; and to induce the os > 
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alſo to believe, that the young men had left the city with no 
other deſign than to obtain ſome booty. The young men 
followed theſe directions. And as Annibal on the one hand 
was greatly pleaſed, that an occafion had at laſt been offered 
to him of becoming maſter of the city; ſo Nico alſo and 
Philemenus were encouraged to perſiſt in their deſign with 
double ardour : not only becauſe they had opened a way to 
converſe with Annibal in full ſecurity, and had found him 
ready to embrace what they propoſed; but becauſe the 
quantity of the booty likewiſe which they. carried back ſe- 
cured them againſt all ſuſpicion on the part of their own citi- 
zens. For fuch was the abundance, that it ſerved both for 
ſacrifices and for feaſts. The Tarentines therefore not only 
entertained not any ſuſpi picion: but many of them were deſirous 
alſo of bearing a part in theſe excurſions. © - Ae 

Not long afterwards they again went out of the city, Aud, 


i having obſerved the ſame caution as before, concluded with 


Annibal a foletan treaty upon theſe conditions: that he 
ſhould leave the Tarentines in the full enjoyment of their 

liberty, and neither ſhould exact any tribute from them, nor 
impoſe upon them any law : and that, as ſoon as the eity 
ſhould be taken, the Carthaginians ſhould be allowed to pil- 

lage the houſes that were occupied by the Romans. They 
received from him a ſignal likewiſe, by which they might ob- 


tain admiſſion from the guards, as often as they ſhould come 


to the camp. From this time therefore, they had frequent 
opportunities to ſee and converſe with Annibal: ſometimes 


leaving the city as if they were going in ſearch of Wr 


and ſometimes under the pretence of hunting. 


When the meaſures were thus prepared, that were Babel 
to accompliſh the intended project, the reſt of the conſpirators, 
while they waited for the proper time of action, adviſed Phi- 
lemenus to be aſſiduous in his hunting. For this young man 
had through all his life been ſo bun to the diverſions of the 

field, 
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field, that the general opinion of him was, that he had almoſt 


no other paſſion. It was concerted therefore, that he ſhould 


endeavour to gain the favour both of Caius Livius who com- 


manded in the city, and of the guards alſo that were ſtationed 
at a certain gate, which was below the gate called Temenis, 


by preſenting to them from time to time ſome part of the game 


which he ſhould take. 
Philemenus, having taken upon himſelf this part of the 
deſign, brought back continually ſome game to the city; 
either ſuch as himſelf had taken, or what had been prepared 
for him by Annibal; and gave one part to the commander, 


and another part to the guards, that they might be ready to 


open to him the wieket of the gate. For he both left the 
city and returned, moſt uſually in the night: on pretence 
indeed of danger from the enemy; but in reality, becauſe this 
ſeaſon was moſt ſuitable to the deſign. When the guards then 
had been ſo long accuſtomed to this practice, that, as ſoon as 
Philemenus appeared andgave the ſignal by a whiſtle, they were 
ready without any delay to open the gate; the conſpirators, 


having received notice that the Roman governour deſigned on 0 
a certain day to give a feaſt to a large company in the Muſæum 


which was near to the citadel, reſolved, in concert with An- 
nibal, to chooſe that day for carrying their project into execu- 
tion. This General, who for ſome time before had feigned 
himſelf to be ſick, that his long continuance in one place 
might not ſeem ſtrange to the Romans, pretended now that 
his ſickneſs was worſe, and remained with the army at the 
diſtance of three days journey from Tarentum. But when 
the appointed time was come, he ſelected from all the 
cavalry and infantry about ten thouſand of the moſt active 


and braveſt ſoldiers,” and, commanding them to take pro- 


viſions for four days, began his march with the greateſt haſte 
juſt before the break of day: having ordered a body of ęighty 


Numidian Horſe to advance at the diſtance of thirty ſtadia 
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before the reſt; that the main body might not be diſcerned 

by any; but chat all thoſe whom by ſhould meet might 
either be taken priſoners by them, or, flying into the city, 
diſcover only that the Numidians were making incurſions in the 
country. And when they were now diſtant from the city about 
a hundred and twenty ſtadia, he commanded the troops to 
reſt and to take their ſupper upon the banks of a-river, where 
ſome precipices covered them from open view. He then call- 
ed together the officers; and, not communicating to them the 
deſign, exhorted them only to acquit themſelves like men of 
courage, and to be aſſured that their bravery never would receive 


more ample rewards. In the next place he commanded them 


to keep the order of the march with the greateſt ſtrictneſs; and 


to puniſh every ſoldier with ſeverity that ſhould leave his rank. 


And laſtly, that they ſhould — 5 attend to all his orders, 
and do nothing 1 what ſhould be commanded. With theſe 
orders, he diſmiſſed them; and, as ſoon as the evening ap- 
proached, again began his match; deſigning to arrive at the 
foot of the walls about the time of midnight. He took 
Philemenus with him as a guide; and had 9 a wild 
boar, which was to be uſed in the execution of the deſign. 
Livius had aſſembled his friends together in the Muſæum 
on that day, agreeably to the notice which the conſpirators had 
before received. About the time of ſun- ſet, when the feaſt 
was at the height, ſome meſſengers arrived with the news, 
that the Numidians were making incurſions in the country. 
The governour, not apprehending any thing beſides, and being 
diverted indeed by this very account from any ſuſpicion of 
the truth, gave orders to ſome officers, that, as ſoon as the 
day ſhould appear, they ſhould take one half of the an 
and endeavour to ſtop the ravages of the enemy. 
When night was now come, Nico, Tragiſcus, and all the 
reſt that were engaged in the deſign, having collected them 


ſelves together in the city, e the return of Livius; 
which, 
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which, as the feaſt had been celebrated in the day, ſoon hap- 
pened. The reſt of the young men then remained together 
in their place at a certain diſtance, But ſome of them ad- 
vanced forwards to meet the company; and, aſſuming a diſſo- 
lute and ſportive air, began to mimiek the geſtures of thoſe 
that were returning from the banquet. And when they had 
joined the governour, whoſe ſenſes were greatly diſordered by 
the wine, they gave a free ſcope to their mirth. They laughed 
with him; received, and retorted his jeſts; and, turning back 
with him, conducted him in that manner to his houſe : where 
with a mind diflolved in joy, and free from every anxious 
and diſquieting thought, he ſoon ſunk into that deep ſleep, 
which drinking in the day is ſo ready to procure, Nico and 
Tragiſcus then returned back again to their companions: and, 
dividing themſelves into three bodies, took poſſeſſion of the 
avenues that led towards the Forum ; that from thence they 
might be able to obſerve whatever ſhould happen either within 
or without the city. There were ſome alſo that were ſtation. 
ed near the houſe of the governour. For they well knew, 
that, if any ſuſpicion. ſhould ariſe of their deſign, it would 
be firſt conveyed to Livius ; and that every meaſure that could 
be taken to prevent the execution, muſt begin from him. 
But when the ſeveral companies of the evening bad at laſt re- 
tired, and all the tumult of the city ceaſed; when the inhabi- 
tants were faſt in ſleep, and the night far advanced; the young 
men, finding that nothing had yet appeared to obſtruct their 
hopes, again united themſelves in one body, and prepared to 
begin their work. Won ae bly" 1 

The meaſures which they had concerted with the Cartha- 
ginians were theſe. That Annibal, having approached the 
city on the eaſtern. fide, and directing his march towards the 
gate called Temenis, ſhould kindle a fire upon a certain tomb, 
which by ſome was called the tomb of Hyacinthus, and by 
others of Apollo Hyacinthus: that Tragiſcus, on the or 
1 | ama, 
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hand, as ſoon as he ſhould perceive this "08 ſhould anſwer 
by another within the city: and that Annibal, having then 
extinguiſhed the fire which he had made, ſhould advance 
{ſlowly towards the gate. Agreeably to this plan, the young 
men, having traverſed the ſtreets. of the city, came to the 
place of the tombs, For the eaſtern fide of Tarentum is 
filled with ſepulchres of the dead; who, in obedience to an 
ancient oracle, are all buried, even to the preſent age, within 
the gates. The words of the oracle are ſaid. to have been 
theſe. © That the fortune of Tarentum would be happier 
and more proſperous, in proportion to the numbers that ſhould 
inhabit it.” The Tarentines therefore, in order to obtain a 
full accompliſhment of the prediction, from that time kept 
their dead alſo within the city. The young men then, ar- 
riving at this place, ſtood near the tomb of Pythionicus, and 
waited for the event. Annibal ſoon approached, and made 
the ſignal that had been concerted. Nico and Tragiſcus, 
filled with confidence, immediately anſwered by another fire. 
And when that of Annibal was again extinguiſhed, they 
then ran with the greateſt haſte towards the gate, that they 
might be able to kill the guards, before the Carthaginians 
ſhould arrive. For it had been concerted, that the troops 
ſhould advance leiſurely, and with a deliberate pace. The 
whole thing ſucceeded as they deſired. The guards were 
taken by ſurprize: and while one part of the conſpirators 
were employed in killing them, the reſt broke the bars; and, 
the gate being ſoon ſet open, Annibal alſo arrived in the ve 
moment that was requiſite : having conducted his march wich 
ſo great prudence, that no diſcovery had been made of it in 
the city. Making his entry therefore without any tumult or 
reſiſtance, as he had at firſt deſigned; and being perſuaded 
that the chief part of the work was already finiſhed, he ad- 
vanced boldly from the lower fide of the city chrough the 
oo that led to the Forum ; _ ye a body of two 
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thouſand of his cavalry without the gate ; that they might be 
ready either to intercept any enemy that ſhould appear from 
without, or to ſerve in the cafe of any of thoſe ſudden acci- 
dents, which frequently ariſe in the courſe of ſuch enterprizes. 
When he came near to the Forum, he ordered the troops to 
halt, and waited for the arrival of Philemenus ; not without 
ſome ſollicitude with reſpect to this part of the defign. For 
when himſelf, after he had made the ſignal of the fire, began 
his march towards the gate called Temenis, he at the ſame time 
ſent Philemenus, with a wild boar, and a thouſand Africans, 
to another gate that was near: being deſirous to employ more 
means than one, and not to truſt the ſucceſs of the project 
to any ſingle meaſure. | + 

After ſome time, Philemenus approached the walls, and 
made the accuſtomed fignal by a whiſtle. The guard im- 
mediately deſcended to the gate. Philemenus called to him 
to open without delay; and ſaid that they carried a heavy 
load, having brought with them a wild boar. The guard, 
being pleaſed with what he heard, and hoping to receive, as 
at other times, ſome ſhare of the fortunate chace, haſtily 
opened the wicket of the gate. Philemenus then entered, 
carrying the foremoſt part of the barrow ; and with him an- 
other, who appeared to be a peaſant, and wore the dreſs of a 
ſhepherd. - Two others alſo followed, and ſupported the bur- 
then behind. When the four had entered, they firſt killed 
the guard; who, not ſuſpecting any harm, was employed in 
viewing and in handling the boar. At the ſame time thirty 
Africans, who had advanced before the reſt, paſſed leifurely 
through the wicket, and without any interruption. And 
while one part began to break the bars of the gate, others 
Killed the reſt of the guards. The fignal being then made, 
the whole body of the Africans that were without entered 
through the gate, and directed their march towards the Fo- 
rum, as they had been before commanded. 
a | 1 N When 
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When Annibal ſaw theſe troops approach, being overjoyed - 
to find that the deſign had thus far been attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, he made haſte to carry into execution what remained. 
Having divided the Gauls, who were in number about two 
thouſand, into three ſeparate bodies, he placed at the head of 
each two of the young men Who had joined in the conſpi- 
racy, together with two Carthaginian officers ; and com- 
manded them to take poſſeſſion of the moſt commodious ave- 
nues that led into the Forum. He ordered the young men 
to ſave from {laughter all the citizens that they ſhould' meet; 
and to proclaim aloud, that the Tarentines ſhould remain in 
their place, and be aſſured of ſafety. But he commanded the 
Carthaginian and Gallic officers to kill every Roman that 
ſhould fall in their way. Immediately theſe bodies ſeparated; 
and marched by different ways to execute theſe orders. 

As it now began to be known that the enemy had entered, the 
whole city was filled with clamour and confuſion. Livius, be- 
ing informed of what had happened, and finding himſelf ſo 
much inebriated as to be incapable of acting, immediately 
with his domeſticks left his houſe; and having ordered the 
wicket of the gate that led to the harbour to be opened to 
him, went on board one of the veſſels that were at anchor 
there, and ſailed round to the citadel. About the ſame time 
Philemenus, having prepared ſome Roman trumpets, and ſome 
perſons who had learned to blow them, ordered them to be 
ſounded near the theatre. The Romans, in obedience to a 
ſignal to which they had been accuſtomed, immediately took 
arms; and, running towards the Forum, afforded the occa- 
fon which their enemies deſired. For as they ſpread them- 
ſelves through the ſtreets without any order, they fell, ſome 
of them among the Carthaginians, and ſome among the 
Gauls, and were deſtroyed by them in very great numbers. 

The day began now to appear, and the Tarentines, Who 
had remained quiet in their houſes, were not able to under- 
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ſtand the truth of what had happened. For, as on W one 
hand they heard only the Roman trumpets, and ſew no at- 
tempt made to plunder or inſult the city, they were ready to 
perſuade themſelves, that the Romans themſelves had occa- 
tioned the diſorder. But when they perceived on the other 
hand, that many of the Roman ſoldiers were killed in the 
ftreets ; ; and that the Gauls were buſy in ſpoiling: them, they 
then began to ſuſpe&, that the Carthaginians had found means 
to enter the city. But when it was now clear day, and the 
Romans had retired into the citadel, in which there was a 
garriſon; Annibal, having drawn up all his forces in order of 
battle in the Forum, ordered proclamation to be made, that 
the Tarentines ſhould all meet together in the Forum likewiſe 
without arms. At the ſame time the young men who had 
joined in the conſpiracy ran through the city, crying liberty, 
and exhorting the citizens not to fear, but to conſider the 
Carthaginians as their deliverers and friends. When they 
heard theſe words, as many of the citizens as remained firm 
in the intereſts of the Romans fled {alſo into the citadel. The 
reſt obeyed the order, and came to the Forum without arms. 
As ſoon as they were aſſembled, Annibal harangued them in 
a diſcourſe that was full of * And when the Tarentines 
on their part, having obtained ſo unexpected a deliverance, 
received all that he ſaid with loud and general applauſe, he 
then diſmiſſed them; commanding that Sh of them ſhould 
inſeribe the word [Taxgloraxs: upon the door of his houſe; 
and forbidding them, under pain of death, to make the e 
inſcription upon any houſe that belonged to a Roman. 
Having afterwards divided into ſeveral bands the troops that 
were moſt proper for this ſervice, he ſent them away to pillage 
all the houſes upon which-they ſhould fee no inſcription: and 
kept the reſt of his forces draum up in order; that they might 
bet ready to ſupport the! firſt. The Carthaginians, having 
e together in this pillage eat quantities of gr 
* | of 
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of every kind, and obtained a booty that fully anſwered all 
their expectations, remained _ their arms during that 
whole night. 

On the following day, Annibal, aſter Fit had held a conſul- 
tation with the Tarentines; reſolved to ſeparate the city from 
the citadel by a wall ; that the inhabitants might have nothing 
to dread from the {allies of the Roman garriſon. He began 
therefore with firſt throwing up an ;ntrecchinnt parallel to 
the wall and the ditch of the city, But as he well knew, 
that the enemy would employ all their power to obſtruct him 
in this deſign; and judging likewiſe; that nothing was more 
neceflary with reſpect to the future time, than that he ſhould 
ſtrike a terror into the Romans; and inſpire the Taretitines 
with confidence; he held in readineſs ſome of the braveſt of 
his forces. As foon as the work was begun, the Romans 
fallied out, and began the attack with great impetuoſity and 
courage. At firſt Arinibal only Adirtmillied; in order to pro- 
voke ſtill more the ardour of the enemy. But when a ſuffi- 
cient number of them had advanced beyond the ditch, he 
then pave the ſignal to his troops, and fell with fury upon the 
Romans. The fight was for ſome time ſharp and obſtinate 3 
and ſuch as might be expected upon à narrow ground, and 
in a place that was incloſed with walls. But the Romans, 
being cloſely preſſed, were at laſt forced to fy y. Many of them 
had fallen in Th action: but the greateſt. part, hing in dif- 
order, were puſhed into the ditch; and periſhed chere, 
After this ſucceſs, Annibal continued the 6247 of. the in. 
trenchment in full ſecurity; and was pleaſed to find Frank the 
event had fully anſwered all his expectations, For as the 
Romans were now forced to remain quiet behind their walls, 
and began to fear that the citadel, as well as themſelves, would 
be expoſed to danger; the TFarenkinew: on the other hand, 
were ſo filled with confidence, that they were perſuaded, that 
nnn any aſſiſtance from 5 es eee they b 
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be able to defend themſelves againſt the Romans. When 
this work was finiſhed, at a little diſtance from the intrench- 
ment, and on the ſide towards the city, he ordered a ditch to 
be made, parallel to the intrenchment and to the wall of the 
citadel; and, on the fide of the ditch which was next to the 
city, a rampart ; which was covered alſo on the top with a 
paliſade, and was itſelf almoſt as ſecure as a wall. At a 
moderate diftance from this rampart, in a line with it, and on 
the ſide alſo that was next to the city, he ordered a wall likewiſe 
to be built, from the place called Sotira to the ſtreet that was 
named the Lower Street. With ſuch fortifications, the Taren- 
tines wanted not the preſence of an army, to ſecure them againſt 
the inſults of che enemy. Annibal therefore, leaving only a 
ſufficient garriſon, with a neceſſary guard of cavalry, went 
and incamped at the diſtance of forty ſtadia from the" city; 
upon the banks of a river which is ſametimes called Galeſus, 
but molt commonly Eurotas, from the river of the ſame name 
which flows near to the city of Sparta. For there are many 
appellations of this kind, both in the city and through the 
whole territory of Tarentum, which the Tarentines, who are 
allowed to have ſprung from the Spartan ftock, brought with 
them from the country from which they migrateu. 
By the great zeal and diligence of the Tarentines, who 
were aſſiſted alſo by the Carthaginians in the work, the build- 
ing of the wall was in a ſhort 'time: finiſhed, Annibal then 
reſolued to t to take the citadel. But when the neceſ- 
ſary preparations were completed, the Romans, having re- 
ſome ſucgours by the ſea from Metapontum, in ſome 


ceived 
degree teſumed their courage; and, making a fally in 
the night, deſtroyed all the machines and works. The Car- 
thaginians therefore were forced to abandon that deſign. But 
as the wall was now finifhed, Annibal aſſembled the Taren- 
tines together, and told them, that the thing of greateft im- 
portance an che preſent circumftances was, that they ſhould 
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render themſelves maſters of the ſea: that, as the citadel 
commanded the entrance: of the harbour, their veſſels, not 
being able to fail out of the port, were altogether uſeleſs: 
that the Romans, on the other hand, would receive all ne- 
ceflarics by the fea in full ſecurity: and that, as long as the 
enemy ſhould be poſſeſſed of this advantage, the liberty of 
the city muſt ſtill be expoſed to danger. But if the Romans, 
he faid, could be but once excluded from the means of re- 
ceiving any ſupplies by the ſea, they would immediately have 
recourſe to a voluntary ſubmiſſion, and furrender the citadel, 
'l'he Tarentines aſſented to this diſcourſe; but were not able 
to conceive by what way the thing now. mentioned could be 
accompliſhed ; unleſs perhaps by the arrival of a Carthagi- 
nian fleet. But this was not to be expected at the preſent 
time. They knew not therefore, nor were they able to con- 
jecture, to what this diſcourſe of Annibal could lead. And 
when he farther told them, that it was manifeſtly in their 
own power, by themſelves alone, and without any aſſiſtance 
from the Carthaginians, to become, maſters of the ſea, they 
were ſtill more furpriſed, and unable to comprehend his 
meaning, | Faq. 7 45) ne Of Bear tt 
But this General, having remarked that the ſtreet that was 
on the inſide of the wall, and which led from the harbour 
to the exterior ſea, might eaſily be accommodated to the 
_ purpoſe, had conceived the deſign of tranſporting the veſſels 
over this ground from the port to the ſouthern fide of the 
city. As ſoon then as he diſcloſed this project, the 'Faren- 
tines not only acknowledged that the thing was) practicable, 
but expreſſed allo the higheſt admiration, and were perſuaded 
that nothing was too difficult for the ſagacity and courage 
of this great commander. Immediately therefore they pre- 
pared ſome carriages with wheels; and applied themſelves 
with ſuch alacrity, and in ſo great numbers, to the execution 
of this deſign, that the work was accompliſhed almoſt as ſoon 
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as it was propoſed. The Tarentines then, when they had 
thus drawn their veſſels over the land into the open ſea, and 
cut off all ſupplies from the Romans, inveſted the citadel 
without any danger. Annibal, having left a ſufficient garri- 
ſon in the city, began his march back again with the army ; 
and, arriving on the third day in his firſt camp, continued 
there during the remainder of the winter. 
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BOOK the NIN g. 


EXTRACT the FIR S T. 


Different kind of Hiſtory. The moſt uſeful is that which 


relates publick actions. 


HESE then are the moſt remarkable tranſactions, 
that were included in the Olympiad before mentioned, and 
in the courſe of four yeats complete; which, as we have 
ſaid, is to be conſidered as the proper term of an Olympiad. 
Thefe tranfations we ſhall endeavour to deſcribe in the two 

following books. " 8 
I am not ignorant indeed, that the manner in which I 
write this hiſtory has ſomething in it unpleaſing: and that 
the uniformity of the compoſition mult render it ſuitable to 
the taſte and judgement of only ohe fort of readers. For all 
Uther hiſtorians, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, employ 
7 EA atv aut It. toge- 
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together all the ſeveral branches of hiſtory, and by the means 
of that variety attract many different perſons to the reading 
of their works. Thus thoſe, for example, who ſeek only a 
preſent ſatisfaction, are gratified with an acoount of the ori- 
gin and deſcent of families. Others again, more curious and 
inquiſitive, have a pleaſure in tracing the ſettlement of colo- 
nies, the foundation of cities, and the migrations. of people, 
as they are found in the work of Ephorus: and the attention 
of the political reader is fixed by the recital of the publick 
actions of nations, cities, and kingdoms. With regard there- 
fore to myſelf, as I have confined my labours ſimply to theſe 
actions, and excluded every other ſubject from my work, this 
hiſtory, as J have faid, is properly adapted only to one ſort 
of men, and has nothing in it that can allure the minds of 
the greateſt part of readers. The reaſons that induced me 
to chooſe this branch of hiſtory alone, and to reject the reſt, 
have been ſhewn at large in other parts of this work. It 
may not however be improper, for the fake of impreſling 
them again more ſtrongly -upon the memory, to give a ſhort 
recapitulation of them in this place. TIL 
As theſe genealogies then, with all the fabulous ſtories that 
attend them, as the eſtabliſhments of colonies, the relations 
of people one to another, -and the foundations of cities, have 
already been recounted by many writers, and in a very co- 
pious manner; the neceſſary conſequence muſt be, that 
whoever at this time reſumes theſe ſubjects, either muſt ap: 
propriate' to himſelf the labours of another, which of all ac- 
tions 1s the baſeſt ; or, not claiming them as his own, muſt 
appear to be engaged in a very uſeleſs undertaking ; ſince, by 
his own acknowledgement, he is only buſted in compiling. an 
account of thoſe very matters, which. have, already been ſuf- 
ficiemly explained, and tranſmitted to poſterity by former 
writers. For this reaſon therefore, as well as for many others, 
I have rejected all ſuch ſubjects. With regard to actions, 
there 
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there are two reaſons likewiſe, that determined me to adopt 
them as the only ſubject of my work. Firſt, as actions hap- 
pen in a continually new ſucceſſion, the relation of them alſo 
muſt be always new : nor is there any need, in compoſing a 
recital of late events, to go back to others that have already 
been recounted. In the next place, this kind of hiſtory, as 
it has been in all times the moſt inſtructive, is fuch moſt 
eminently in the preſent age. For ſo great is the perfection 
to which all arts and ſciences have been raiſed, that thoſe who 
are acquainted with them may now examine every thing that 
happens by ſome certain rule. Upon theſe accounts then, I 
have confined myſelf, as I have ſaid, to the recital of actions 
only: and I am perſuaded, that thoſe who ſhall read my 
work with due attention, will be ready to bear the ſtrongeſt 
teſtimony to the truth of theſe reflections. | 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


Annibal, having in vain endeavoured to force the Romans ta 
raiſe the fiege of Capua, advances with the ſame defign to- 
wards Rome, but is diſappointed in his expectation. A com- 
pariſon of Annibal with Epaminondas; and of the Lacede- 


enonians with the Romans. 


NNIBAL, having extended his army in a circle round 
the whole camp of Appius, at firſt endeavoured by 
light ſkirmiſhing to draw him out to an engagement. And 
when no anſwer was returned to this invitation, he then in- 
veſted the camp as in a regular ſiege. The cavalry, advancing 
together in troops, threw their javelins with loud cries into 
the very camp: while the infantry, ranged alſo in juſt cohorts, 
attempted to tear away the paliſade of the intrenchment, 
The Romans however were not moved from their purpoſe even 
by theſe attacks: but oppoſed their light forces only to thoſe 
who came near to the intrenchment ; while the heavy armed 
troops, drawn up in cohorts, and covering them from the ja- 
velins that were thrown, remained quiet in their ranks. An- 
nibal therefore, being grieved to find, that he neither could 
throw himſelf into the city of Capua, nor draw the Romans 
to an engagement, was at laſt forced to have recourſe to other 
counſels, and to conſider with himſelf what meaſures were 
molt proper to be taken. £ 
The ſtate indeed in which things now appeared, might well 
fill the Carthaginians with perplexity, ſince it cannot but oc- 
caſion ſome embaraſſment even to thoſe who read only a rela- 
tion of it. For is it not almoſt incredible, that the Romans, 
who had been ſo often defeated by the Carthaginians that they 
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dared not to engage them again in ſet battle, ſhould yet refuſe 
to retire, or to leave the field? Is it not aſtoniſhing, that thoſe 
very troops, who in former times had never left the fides of the 
hills, ſhould now deſcend into the plains, and lay fiege to the 
nobleſt city, in the moſt conſpicuous part of Italy; while 
their camp alſo was ſurrounded by thoſe very enemies, whom 
they had feared to look deliberately in the face? The Cartha- 
ginians on the other hand, who had gained victory after victory 
without any intermiſſion, were at this very time perplexed with 
no leſs difficulty than the vanquiſhed. In my judgement how- 
ever, the conduct both of the one and of the other was founded 
ſimply upon this opinion which was common to them both: 
that the cavalry of Annibal was the only cauſe, to which the 
Carthaginians owed all their victories, and the Romans their 
defeats. this account it was, that the latter, imme- 

diately after every action, had been accuſtomed to lead their 
armies the fades of the hills, in fight indeed of the enemy, 

but in places where the cavalry was not able to act againſt 
them. And with reſpect particularly to all that now paſſed 
in the neighbourhood of Capua, | the ſame perſuaſion very 

clearly explains the motives that determined either army. For 
the Romans, while they refuſed to draw out their forces to a 
battle, through dread of the cavalry of the enemy, at the 
ſame time remained with confidence in the poſt which they 
had taken: as being well aſſured, that this very cavalry, which. 
had occaſioned their defeat in every ſet engagement, was not 
able to make any impreſſion upon their camp. The Cartha- 
ginians again conſidered, and with no leſs reaſon, that it would: 
not be poſſible for them to keep their cavalry long together in 
a body. For the forage had been purpoſely deſtroyed by the 

Romans through all the country. Nor was it poſſible to bring 
from any. great diſtance thoſe ſupplies of hay and of barley, 

which ſo large a number of horſes and beaſts of burthen would 
require. And if, on the other hand, they ſhould diſmiſs their 
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cavalry, and remain afterwards in their camp; they never could 
attack, without manifeſt hazard, an enemy who was ſtrongly 
intrenched, and againſt whom every engagement, not ſupport- 
ed by their cavalry, muſt be attended with very doubtful ſuc- 
ceſs. They were apprehenfive likewiſe, that ſome new forces 
might arrive; and, incamping cloſe behind them, might involve 
them in the greateſt difficulties by intercepting their ſupplies. 
Annibal therefore, having concluded from theſe reaſons, that 


it was not poſlible to draw the Romans from the ſiege by open 


force, reſolved to attempt it in a different way. uit 

He conſidered with himſelf, that, if he could make a ſecret 
march, and appear ſuddenly in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
either ſome advantage might perhaps be gained againſt the city, 


before the inhabitants ſhould be recovered from the conſterna- 


tion into which ſo unexpeRed an event would throw them ; or, 


on the other hand, that Appius would be forced to raiſe the 
ſiege of Capua, and haſten to the aſſiſtance of his country; 
or ſending away one part at leaſt of his army for that purpoſe, 
would afford the opportunity of an eaſy victory, both againſt 
the forces that ſhould be ſo ſeparated from the reſt, and thoſe 
alſo that would be left behind. Having formed then this de- 
ſign, he engaged an African to paſs as a deſerter into the 
Roman camp, and from thence into the city, with letters 
which he had taken care to ſecure. For he had reaſon to 
fear, that the inhabitants, as ſoon as they ſhould perceive that 
he was gone, would deſpair of receiving any farther ſuccour, 
and ſurrender themſelves to the Romans. He contrived there- 
fore, that theſe letters ſhould be delivered to them on the very 
day following his departure : that, being acquainted with his 
purpoſe, they might be encouraged ſtill to ſuſtain the ſiege. 

At Rome, when the news arrived of what paſſed in the 
neighbourhood of Capua; and that Annibal had incamped 
cloſe to the Roman army, and even inveſted them in their camp; 
the minds of all men were raiſed in ſuſpenſe, and were filled 


| 9 oP with 
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with anxiety and dread. ' For it ſeemed that the very moment 
that would decide the war was now approaching. The citi- 
zens therefore in general, and every one particularly, were oc- 
cupied with no other care, than to complete the preparations 
for that fide, and to ſend all the neceſſary fuccours. 

The people of Capua, when they had received the letters 
from the hands of the African, and were informed of the de- 
ſign of Annibal, reſolved to wait the event, and ſuſtain the 
ſiege. In the mean time this General, on the fifth day after 
he had firſt incamped, having ordered the troops to take their 
ſupper, and leaving his fires lighted, decamped in the evening 
with ſo great ſecrecy, that the enemy knew not that he was 
was gone. With continual and forced marches, he paſſed 
through the territory of the Samnites; taking care always to 
ſend ſome troops before, to examine the country, and to occu- 
py the proper poſts. And while the attention of the Romans 
was wholly fixed on the affairs of Capua, and the condition of 
the ſiege, he paſſed the river Anio before he was diſcovered, 
and, advancing ſtill nearer towards Rome, fixed his camp 
at the diſtance of no more than forty ſtadia from the city. 
The firſt news of this approach filled all Rome with terror 
and confuſion. For, beſide that the event was ſudden, it was 
moſt diſtant likewiſe from every expectation; becauſe Annibal 
never had approached ſo near before. Add to this, that an 
opinion alſo immediately 'prevailed, that he would not even 
now have ventured to approach, unleſs the legions that were 
employed in the ſiege of Capua had been firſt defeated.  'The 
men therefore made haſte to mount the walls, and to take all 
the advantageous poſts, that were without the city : while the 


women went round to the temples, offering ſupplications to 


the Gods, and ſweeping the pavements of the holy ſhrines with 
their hair. For ſuch is the cuſtom of this people, whenever 
their country is "threatened - with arty great and; unuſual 
danger. x TAILS be $456 WP Woe  g bgh Roe ee we 
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Annibal then, having incamped-in the place that has been 
mentioned, had reſolved to make an attempt againſt the city 
on the following day ; when an accident, as fortumate as un- 
expected, Wi. ct, the ſafety of Rome. The Conſuls, 
eb Fulvius and Publius Sulpicius, who had before en- 
rolled one legion, had ordered the ſoldiers to attend at Rome 
with their arms upon this very day, to take the military oath. 
At this very time likewiſe, they were employed in ſelecting 
and enrolling men for another legion. Thus a great body of 
troops was aſſembled as it were ſpontaneouſly in the moment 
that was requiſite. The Confuls, placing themſelves with 
confidence at their head, went and incamped without the 
city; and by this meaſure gave an effectual check to the ar- 
dour of the Carthaginians. For Annibal had at firſt ad- 
vanced, and was not without hopes that he ſhould be able to 
take the city by ſtorm. But when he ſaw that the Romans 
were drawn up in battle againſt him; and being informed alſo 
of the true ſtate of things by a priſaner that was taken, he 
deſiſted from the attempt: and leading his army through the 
country, ſet fire to the houſes, and plundered all that was > 4 
his reach. The booty that was gained even in the firſt excur- 
fions was ſuch as 0 bh all account: being drawn from a 
country, into which it never had been 3 that an 
enemy would at any time come. 

The Conſuls however were now ſo filled with confidence, 
that they had the boldneſs to incamp at the diſtance of ten 
ſtadia — from the Carthaginian army. But Anmibal, hav- 
ing conſidered that his troops were loaded with. an immenſe 
booty; that he had failed in his attempt againſt the city; 
and, 3 all, that the time was now 6 pied, in which he 
kad ſuppoſed "that Appius, informed of. the danger with 
which Rome was threatened, would either raiſe the e ge of 
Capua, or, leaving there a ſmall part only of his fon 
would haſten with the reſt to defend his country; and that in 


cither 
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either caſe he ſhould meet him on his way with ſome advan- 
tage; reſolved to begin his march back again, and decamped 
early in the morning. But Publius, having before broken 
the bridges that were upon the river, ſo that the Carthagi- 
nians were obliged to ford the ſtream, preſſed cloſely upon the 
rear of the army in their paſſage, and threw them into no 
ſmall diforder. The numbers indeed of the Carthaginian 
cavalry, and the readineſs of the Numidians in aſſiſting every 
part that was attacked, prevented the action from being in 
any manner general. The Romans however recovered again 
a great part of the plunder ; and, having taken priſoners alſo 
about three hundred men, they then returned back to their 
camp. And being afterwards perſuaded, that fear alone had 
determined Annibal to make fo precipitate a retreat, they fol- 
lowed clofely after him, leading their army along the ſides 
JJ 1 

The Carthaginian General, keeping in view his firſt deſign, 
for ſome time continued his march with the greateſt haſte. 
But, after five days, being informed that Appius had not 
left the ſiege, he halted, till the Romans who were follow- 
ing him were come near: and then falling ſuddenly upon 
their camp in the night, he killed great numbers of them, 
and forced the reſt to fly out of the camp. And when the 
morning was come, perceiving that they had retreated to a 
ſtrong eminence that was near, he reſolved not to attack them 


in that poſt: but continuing his route through Daunia and 


the Brutian diſtrict, appeared fo unexpectedly in the neigh- 


bourhood of Rhegium, that he had almoſt made himſelf 


maſter of the city, For all that were found in the country 


upon his approach fell into his hands; and among them 


many of the inhabitants of Rhegium. | 

Is there any one now that can withhold his admitation, or 

refuſe the teſtimony that is due to the emulation and the 

courage, that were fo ſignally difplayed upon this mT 
3 
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both by the Carthaginians and the Romans ? The conduct 
of Epaminondas, in an action not unlike to that which we 
have now deſcribed, has received the applauſe of all mankind: 
This General, arriving at Tegea with his allies, perceived 
that the Lacedæmonians had drawn together all their forces, 
as well as thoſe of their allies, to Mantinea, with deſign to 
offer battle to the Theban army. Having ordered his troops 
thereſore to take their ſupper at an early hour, he led them 
out in the beginning of the night, under the pretence of oc- 
cupying certain poſts, that were moſt proper for the approach 
ing battle. But when this perſuaſion was ſpread through all 
the army, he directed his march ſtrait to Sparta, and arrived 
moſt unexpectedly about the third hour of the night. Find- 
ing the place deſtitute of all defence, he penetrated as far as 
to the Forum, and made himſelf maſter of all the parts of 
the city that were on the ſide of the river. But this fortune 
ſoon was changed. For Ageſilaus having been informed of 
what had happened, by a deſerter who had gone in the night 
to Mantinea, immediately began his march, and arrived at 
Sparta with all his forces, in the very moment when the eit 
was taken. Epaminondas therefore, being thus forced to 

abandon his deſign, ordered his troops to take their — 
upon the banks of the Eurotas; and, having allowed alfo 
ſome time for reſt, he reſolved to march back again in haſte 
by the ſame way by which he had arrived: being perſuaded, 
that, as the whole Lacedæmonian army had. come in haſte to 
protect their country, Mantinea in its turn was now left with- 
out defence. And this indeed was the truth. He therefore 
encouraged his troops ;. and, continuing his march all night 
with the greateſt haſte, artived about the middle of the day 
in the neighbourhood of Mantinea, which had no force ſut- 
ficient to make reſiſtance. But it happened that the Athe- 
mans, who were deſirous to bear a part in the antended/ac+ 
tion againſt the Thebans, arrived at this very time, with de- 


ſign 
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ſign to join the Lacedæmonian army. And when the ad- 
vanced guard of tlie Thebans had juſt reached the temple of 
Neptune, which ſtood at the diſtance of ſeven ſtadia only 
from Mantinea; in the ſame inſtant the Athenians, as if by 
concert, appeared upon the top of the hill that commanded 
the city. On the ſight of theſe ſuccours, the Mantineans 
were at laſt encouraged to mount the walls, and oppoſe the 
entrance of the Thebans. It is not without good reaſon 
therefore, that hiſtorians blame theſe accidents: and ſay of 


Epaminondas, that he performed every thing that was to be 
expected from a ſkilful General; and, while he ſhewed him- 


ſelf to be ſuperior to his enemies, was vanquiſhed only by ill 


fortune. | | 

The fame reflections may be made with reſpect to the con- 
duct of Annibal in the preſent inſtance. For when it is 
conſidered, that this General firſt attempted to raiſe the ſiege 
of Capua, by incamping near to the enemy, and attacking 
them in many little combats; that, when this deſign had 
failed, he then marched, with the ſame intention, into the 
very neighbourhood of Rome; that, when accident alone 


had prevented the ſucceſs of this bold project, and forced 


him to return back again with his army, he ſtill kept his 
attention fixed upon his firſt deſign, and ſtood ready to take 
advantage of any motion that ſhould be made by the army 
that was employed in the ſiege; and laſtly, when it is re- 
membered, that he did not even in the end deſiſt from his 
undertaking, till he had diſperſed the Romans with great 
ſlaughter, and almoſt taken the city of Rhegium by ſur- 
prize; who can behold ſuch actions, and not beſtow upon 
this great commander the ſtrongeſt teſtimony. of admiration 

and applauſe ? 
With regard to the Romans, they muſt be allowed indeed 
to have deſerved upon this occaſion even a higher degree of 
praiſe than the Lacedzmonians in the inſtance that has been 
8 | mentioned, 
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mentioned. For the Lacedæmonians, as ſoon as they knew 
that Sparta was attacked, marched away in haſte, and fayed 
indeed their own city, but ſuffered Mantinea, as far as it 
depended upon themſelves alone, to be loſt. But the Ro- 
mans preferved their country; and yet drew not away their 
army from the 'walls of Capua : but remaining immoveable 
and fixed in their firſt purpoſe, continued to preſs the fiege 
with the ſame confidence as before, | | 
But let it not now be imagined, that my purpoſe in fallin 
into this digreflion was barely to extol the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. Their great actions have already been oftety 
celebrated in the courſe of this work. My deſign was ra- 
ther, by diſplaying the conduct of the leaders in theſe two 
ſtates, to afford a leſſon to all thoſe who may hereafter be 
placed at the head of affairs in any country. That, when 


they call to their remembrance the fame of theſe command- 


ers, and place their actions in full view before them, they 
may be led to emulate ſuch great examples: and be per- 
ſuaded, that many things which appear to be beyond mea- 
{ure dating and full of danger, are not leſs fafe in the exe- 
cution, than admirable in the attempt ; and that the deſign. 
itſelf, as well when fruſtrated as when attended with ſucceſs, 
will draw after it immortal honour, if it be conducted only 
with ability and {kill. 2 | 
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The ill policy of the Romans cenſured, in carry ing into their 
own gountry the ornaments of the cities which they had 
conquered, 5 


UCH' then was the reaſon that determined the Romans 
to remove into their own country the ornaments that 
have been mentioned, and not to leave any part behind. 
Whether | this reſolution was right and agreeable to their in- 


tereſts, or the contrary, would afford room perhaps tor much 


diſpute. It ſcems however, that the ſtrongeſt reaſons might be 
brought to ſhew, that they acted, and ſtill continue to act, 


very imprudently in this matter. If the cultivation indeed of 


arts like theſe had been the means of their firſt advancement 


to ſtrength and power, they might then with good reaſon 
have transferred into their own poſſeſſion ſuch ornaments 
as had been found effectual to promote the greatneſs of their 
country. But as in truth it was a kind of life that was deſti- 


tute of all ſuperfluous wealth, and manners far removed from 


elegance and ſplendour, which enabled them to ſuhdue con- 
tinually thoſe very nations, which poſſeſſed the moſ}, as well 
as the moſt beautiful, of theſe embelliſhments ; how can it be 
doubted, but that they erred in judgement upon this occaſion? 
Nor are they to be blamed in this reſpect alone, that, when 
they were conquerours, they relinquiſſied their own manners, 
and adopted the ſpirit of the conquered in exchange. There 


is alſo a certain kind of envy, which never fails to accompany 
ſuch actions; and which of all things a powerful empire has 
the greateſt cauſe to dread. ' For when men behold a ſtate in 
poſſeſſion of the riches that belonged to others, inſtead of 
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applauding the good fortune, they view it, on the contrary, 
with ſecret. jealouſy ; and are at the ſame time moved by ſen- 
timents of compaſſion towards thoſe who have been thus def. 
poiled. And when in the farther progreſs of ſucceſs, the 
whole wealth of every foreign ſtate: is drawn together to one 
city, and the people themſelves are invited as it were to take 
a view of that magnificence which ſo lately was their own; 
the evil then becomes greater than before. For the ſpectators, 
not actuated, as in the former inſtance, by compaſſion for the 
ſufferings of their neighbours, are now exaſperated by a ſenſe 
of their own loſſes: and begin to glow, not with enyy alone, 
but with reſentment alſo againſt thoſe whom fortune has fo 
favoured. For the remembrance of the calamities which men 
have felt will naturally excite their hatred againſt the authors 
of them. If the Romans indeed had only carried away the 
ſilver and the gold from the countries which they conquered, 
they would have deſerved no blame. For they could not in 
general have held the vanquiſhed in ſubjection, unleſs they had 
deprived them of that ſource of their ſtrength, and added it 
to their own. But with reſpe& to the riches of a different 
kind, it would certainly have been far more prudent, to have 
ſuffered them to remain where they were found, together with 
the envy which they inſpire : and to have ' eſtabliſhed the 
glory of their own country, not by the vain ornaments of 
pictures and of ſtatues, but by a gravity of manners, and a 
magnanimity of conduct. But theſe reflections are ſufficient, 
They may ſerve perhaps as an inſtruction at leaſt to future 
conquerours; not to ſtrip the cities which they ſubdue; nor to 
think it poſſible, that the calamities of other nations can ever 
become the ornament of their own countries. 1 100 
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A digreſſion concerning the proper manner of conducłing any 
enterprixe. What things are neceſſary to be known by the 
commander of an army. The application and uſe of Aſtron- 
omy and Geometry. Examples of Generals who failed in 
their attempts, from being unacquainted with the principles 
of thoſe ſciences. A e of Jome common errors, ariſing 
. from the ſame defect. e one at 
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N the affairs of war, much conſideration is ; indeed re- 
J quired, to guard againſt the accidents that may ariſe ip 
the courſe of ſuch an undertaking. And yet in every project 
there is good reaſon to expect ſucceſs, if the means of carrying 
it into execution be conducted only with ſound ſenſe and 


judgement. 


If we examine then the accounts of former wars, it will be 


very obvious to perceive, that thoſe actions, which are accome 
pliſhed openly and by force alone, are much leſs frequent, 
than thoſe; that are concerted with ſome ſtratagem, and upon 
ſome occaſion that is offered. From the ſame view likewiſe 
it will be no leſs evident, that, among; theſe laſt, the number 
of thoſe that fail, is greater than of | thoſe that are attended 
with ſucceſs. And that the want alſo of ſucceſs, upon ſuch 
occaſions, is almoſt; always to be aſcribed. to the ignorance or 
the negligence of the commanders, cannot reaſonably be 
doubted. I ſhall endeavour therefore to point out the proper 
method of conducting enterprizes of this ſort ; not taking into 


the conſideration things that happen without foreſight or in- 
3 | I | 
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tention, which deſerve the name of chance or accident rather 
than of actions, and which are in their nature too unſettled to 
be fixed by any rule ; but . confining myſelf wholly to thoſe 
actions which are undertaken with ſome certain purpoſe and 
deſign. e 

Every action then, of the kind here mentioned, muſt have 
a determinate point of time; a certain portion of time; and 
a certain place. It requires alſo ſecrecy ; certain perſons, 
through whom, and by whom, it muſt be accompliſhed ; 
and laſtly, a certain manner of carrying it into execution. 
When a commander has formed his meaſures right with re- 
ſpect to all theſe circumſtances, it is manifeſt that his at- 
tempt will be attended with ſucceſs. But, on the other hand, 
the negle& of any one of theſe will moſt aſſuredly defeat 
the whole deſign. For ſuch is the nature of all concerted 
enterprizes : a failure in any ſingle part, however 'inoank- 
derable, ſhall have force to overthrow them; while all the 
meaſures together ſcarcely are ſufficient to conduct an un- 
dertaking to its deſtined end. It 1s clearly therefore a mat- 
ter of the laft importance, not to leave any thing negle&ed 
upon ſuch occaſions, | | 

Now, of all the precautions that have been mentioned, 
the firſt to which a commander ſhould attend, is that of 
obſerving ſecrecy. That neither the joy which ſprings from 
an unexpected proſpect of ſucceſs, nor yet the dread of a 
miſcarriage 3 that neither friendſhip nor affection may pre- 
vail upon him, to communicate his deſign to any perſons, 
except thoſe alone without whoſe aſſiſtance it cannot be car- 
ried into execution: and not even to theſe, till the time an 
which their ſervices are ſeverally required obliges him to 
diſcloſe it. Nor is it neceſſary only, that the tongue be ſi- 
lent; but much more, that the mind alſo make not any 
diſcovery. For it has often happened, that men, who have 
carefully reftrained themſelves from ſpeaking, have ſome- 


times 


times by their countenance alone, and ſometimes by their 
actions, very clearly manifeſted their deſigns. A ſecond 
thing to be confidered are the different routes, either by day 
or by night, and the manner of performing them, both upon 
land and ſea. The third, and indeed the greateſt object is, 
to know the differences of the times that depend upon the 
heavens; and to be able to accommodate them to the exe- 
cution of any deſign. Nor is the manner of executing any 
enterprize to be regarded as a point of ſmall importance. 
For this alone has often made things practicable which ap- 
peared to be impoſſible ; and rendered others impractica- 
ble, which were eaſy to be performed. In the laſt place, 
great attention ſhould be paid to ſignals and counterſignals; 
as well as to the choice of the perſons, through whoſe means, 
and with whoſe aſſiſtance, the undertaking is to be accom- 
pliſhed. : 

The knowledge, that is requiſite in the things now men- 
tioned, is to be acquired partly by experience, partly by in- 


quiry, and partly by the rules of ſcience. With reſpect to 


the ſeveral routes; the place that is the object of the march; 


the nature of that place ; and the perſons fit to be employed. 


in the execution of the enterprize ; it is beſt indeed, when a 


commander is himſelf acquainted with theſe things from his. 


own proper knowledge. But if it be other wiſe, his duty then 
is, to uſe the greateſt care in his inquiries : not truſting raſhly 
to any information that is offered; nor following any guides, 
without leaving behind him ſome pledges of their fidelity. 
In theſe things then, and in others ſ1milar-to theſe, a General. 
may obtain ſufficient light, by  confulting chat experience 


which is gained in armies; - by employing his own induſtry ; 
and by making the neceſſary inquiries. But there are others 
that demand ſkill and knowledge, and ſome acquaintance: 
with the rules of theoretical ſcience, eſpecially with thoſe of 
Aſtronomy and Geometry, For, without having recourſe 
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to the more difficult branches of theſe two ſciences, there are 
certain parts of them, which, though they require but lit- 
tle labour, are of the greateſt uſe: upon ſuch occaſions, and 
ſerve principally to promote the ſucceſs of all ſuch enter- 
prizes as have here been mentioned. 

Among the things that are to be learned in this me- 
thod, one of the moſt neceſſary is the inveſtigation of the 
theory of the days and nights. If indeed the days and the 
nights were at all times equal, there would be no need of 
ſtudy, in order to acquire a knowledge which would in _ 
caſe be common and obvious to all. But fince they ar 
different, not only each from the other, but alſo from 
themſelves, it is plainly a matter of great importance, to 
know the laws by which they are ſeverally diminiſhed or 
increaſed, For, unleſs he be acquainted with theſe differ- 
ences, how ſhall a commander be able to meaſure with ex- 
actneſs the time of a concerted march, either by night or by 
day? How can he be aſſured, without this knowledge, that 
he ſhall not either arrive too early, or too late? It happens 
alſo upon ſuch occaſions, and indeed upon ſuch alone, that 
the firſt of theſe miſtakes is more dangerous than the other. 
For he who arrives too late, is only forced to abandon his 
deſign. Perceiving his error, while he is yet at a diſtance, 
he may return back again with ſafety. But he who comes 
before the appointed time, being diſcovered by the enemy 
upon his approach, not only fails in the intended enterprize, 
but is in danger alſo of ſuffering an intire defeat. It is time 
indeed, which principally governs in all human actions; and 
moſt particularly in the affairs of war. A commander 
therefore ſhould be perfectly acquainted with the time of the 
ſummer and the winter ſolſtice ; the equinoxes; and the dif- 
terent degrees of the diminution or increaſe of the nights and 
days, as they fall between the equinoctial points. For this is 
the only method that can enable him to adjuſt his motions 
to the courſe of time, either by land or e. Nor 
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Nor is it leſs neceſſary that a commander ſhould alſo 3 


aiſtinetiy the ſeveral terre of the day and of the night; 

order to determine the proper hour of riſing, and of pitting 
the troops in march. For without beginning well, it is not 
poſſible to obtain a oo end. Now the time of day may 
eaſily be known: by the ſhadow from the ſun; by che courſe 
which the fun takes; and by the different degrees of his ele- 
vation above the earth. But it is not fo eaſy to diſtitiguiſh 
the time of night: unleſs to thoſe who are verſed in the 
doctrine of the ſphere; and are able to follow the courſe of 
the twelve ſigns, and to mark their diſpoſition i in the heavens. 


With this knowledge, it is a mattgr of no difficulty. For, 
though the nights are unequal, yet, ſince in the courſe of 
every night ſix of the twelve ſigns are raiſed above the horizon, 


it neceſſarily follows, that at the ſame times of the niglit 
equal parts of the twelve ſigns muſt always appear. When 


it is known then what part of the zodiac the ſun occupies in 


the day, nothing more is requiſite, than, at 'the time of his 
ſetting, to draw a line diametrically through the circle. 
When this is done, as much as the zodiac ſhall afterwards riſe 
above the horizon, ſo much alſo of the night will have paſſed. 
And if the number only and the magnitude* of the ſigns be 
r the different parts of the night will be alſo known.” 

When the nights are cloudy, recourſe muſt be had to the 
moon. For this planet is of ſuch a magnitude, that, in 
whatever part of the heavens it may happen to be, the light 
of it may always be diſcerned. It is ſometimes from the time 
and place of its riſing, and ſometimes fromi thoſe of its ſetting, 
that the hours of the night are to be computed. But it will 


firſt be requiſite to know with exactneſs the different times of 


its riſing upon each ſeveral day. Nor is this knowledge diffi- 
cult to be obtained. For as the courſeiof the moon is com- 
pleted in a ſingle month; the right Ace ref. of its progreſs 
in n that period will ſerve equally in all the reſ. 
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Book IX. 


Upon thefe principles it may be obſerved, how well the 
Poet deſerves our praiſe, 4 he repreſents Ulyſſes, who 
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poſſeſſed all the qualities of a great commander, forming con- 
Faue⸗ from the appearances of the heavens, not only con- 
cerning the courſe of navigation, but with reſpect alſo to 
actions upon land. For even thoſe ſudden and unexpected 
events, by which men frequently are thrown into the greateſt 
dithculties, may by, this method be apprehended with: exact- 
nels before they happen, Such are ane rains and inunda- 
tions; the fall of ſnows; a black and clouded air; and other 
ſimilar accidents. If we are therefore negligent with 
even to things of this kind, which are poſhble to be foreſcen; 
mult we not fail, throug 5 our: own fault alone, in almoſt 
every thing that we atterppt ? But indeed there is fcarcely 
one, of all thoſe precautions which have been before: recited, 
that can with ſafety be neglected; if we would! avoid falling 
into.thoſe abſurditics of OE; into which many others are 
reported to have fallen. IL ſhall here mention ſome of them 
as examples. 17 

Aratus, the Achaan Prætor, having reſolved to attempt to 
take Cynætha by ſurprize, contre following plan: witli 
the citizens that were: engaged in the defagn:. Thar, on a 
certain day, having before -adyaneed; ſilently in the night, he 
ſhould, take his poſt near to the river that ran down from the 
city, and for ſome time remain quiet with his army: That, 
about the middle of the day, the citizens, when all: things 
were prepared, . ſhould. Gents ſend: out one oſ their number 
dreſſed in a mantle; who ſhould take his ſtand upom a certain 
tomb that was without the city; That the reſt ſhould: then 
attack the guardꝭ of the gate; who, according to their cuſtom 
would. be ſlecping at that haur: and that Aratus; in this very: 
moment, ſhould, riſe from: his coneealment, and advance witty 
haſte; towards, the gate, The matter; being thus 1 : 
Aras came at his WR time; 5 and, ting Rt 
| troops 
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in ſectet along the river, waited for the ſignal. It happened 
that one of the inhabitants, who was the miſter of foine of 
thoſe delicate ſheep that were uſually paſtured near to the 
city, having occaſion to give ſome ſudden orders that con- 
cerned them, came out at the gate, about an hour before the 
middle of the day, drefled in a mantle; and, ſtanding upon 
the very tomb that had been named, looked round the coun- 
try in ſearch of his ſhepherd. Aratus, being perſuaded that 
this was the ſignal that had been concerted, advanced in hafte 
towards the gate. But the gate was immediately ſhut by the 
guards: for things were not yet ready within the city. Thus 


this General not only failed in bis attempt, but brought 
deſtruction alſo upon the citizens that were engaged in the 
deſign. For being now diſcovered, they all loſt their lives 
in torture. What now was the cauſe of this misfortune ? 
It was only that Aratus, who was at this time extremely , . 


young, and not acquainted with the ſingular advantage of 
double and reſpondent ſignals, was ſatisfied with having con- 
certed a' ſingle ſignal. 80 flight is the difference, upon 
which the good or ill ſucceſs of any military enterprize 
depends. P Fn 


In the fame manner alſo Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, 


when he had reſolved to make an attempt of this kind upon 
Megalopolis, agreed with ſome of the garriſon, who were to 


be ſtationed upon that part of the wall that was called Co- 
lum, that he would come with his forces in the night, 
about the time of the third watch? For this was the hour, 


in which theſe men were appointed to take tlie guard. But 
not having before confidered, that at the time of the riſing 
of the Pleiades the nights were extremely ſhort, he did not 


begin his march from Lacedæmon till about the ſetting of 
the fun. It was therefore full day before he arrived at the 


deſtined place. He had the raſhneſs however to attempt to 
ſtorm the city ; but-wasrepulſed with diſgrace and lofs, and 
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was even in danger of ſuffering an intire defeat: whereas, 
on the other hand, if he had only been exact in the compu- 
tation of his time, his friends miglit have ſecured his entrance 
into the city, and the deſign have been attended with 
ſucceſs. 
Thus again king Philip, when he altem pte to | ke Me- 
lite in the manner that has before been mentioned, Was 
guilty of a double error. For not only the ladders which 
he carried were too ſhort; but he failed alſo with reſpect to 
the time. Inſtead of coming to the place in the middle of 
the night, as it had been concerted, when the people would 
have been all faſt in ſleep; he began his march from Lariſſa 
at an early hour; and, having entered the territory of the 
Melitæans, as it was Weit ſafe for him to halt, leſt the 
enemy ſhould gain notice of his approach, nor poſſible to 
return back again without being perceived, he was com- 
pelled by neceſſity to advance, and arrived at the city be- 
fore the inhabitants were yet gone to reſt. But as he could 
not ſcale the walls, becauſe the ladders were not proportioned 
to the height; fo neither was he able to enter through the 
gate, becauſe the time of the attack prevented his friends 
that were within the city from favouring his entrance; - At 
laſt therefore, having only provoked the rage of the inha- 
bitants, and loſt many of his men, he was forced to return 
back without accompliſhing his purpoſe; and inſtructed all 
mankind for the time to come, to be ſuſpicious of his de- 
ſigns, and to ſet themſelves on their guard againſt him. 
Another example occurs in the example of Nicias the 
Athenian, This General, having found a fair occaſion for 
withdrawing his army from the ſiege of Syracuſe, made 
choice of the proper time of night, and had retreated to a. 
fafe diſtance undiſcovered. by the enemy, when it happened: 
that the moon was ſuddenly eclipſed. Being ſtruck" by this 
event, and rain imagining that it portended ops misfor- 


tune, 
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tune, he immediately ſuſpended his march. The conſe- 
quence was, that when he deſigned to continue his retreat 
on the following night, the Syracuſans, having now gained 
notice of his motions, fell upon him as he marched, and 
rendered themſelves maſters both of the army and of all the 
leaders. And yet, if he only had inquired of men that 
were acquainted with theſe matters, he might not only not 
have loſt his own proper time, but have rendered the acci- 
dent itſelf ſubſervient to his purpoſe, on account of the ig- 
norance of the enemy. For the ignorance of others is the 
ſureſt way for conducting ſkilful men to the accompliſhment 
of their deſigns. It is manifeſt then, that ſo much of Aſtro- 
nomy ſhould be acquired, as may be neceflary upon ſuch 
occaſions. 2 

With regard to the meaſure of ladders, the method of 
determining it is this. It the height of. the walls be known, 
by the means of ſome communication with thoſe that are in 
the city, the proportion of the ladders is then moſt eaſy to 
be aſcertained, For if the wall, for example, contain ten 
certain parts of any meaſure in height, the height of the 
ladders muſt include at the leaſt twelve ſuch parts. The 
diſtance of the foot of the ladders from the walls ſhould be 
equal to one half of their height. For this is the moſt juſt 
proportion with reſpect to the men that are to mount upon 
them. If the diſtance be greater, the ladders will too ea- 
ſily be broken under the weight. If leſs, they will then be 
ſo erect, that the ſoldiers, as they aſcend, muſt be conti- 
nually in danger of falling headlong down. If the walls are 
not to be approached, and the meaſure of them is unknown; 


the height of any body that ſtands perpendicularly upon a 


plane ſurface may be taken at a diſtance. The method of 


doing this is not only practicable, but eaſy, to thoſe who are 
acquainted with the mathematicks. And thus again it is 
evident, that, in order to obtain ſucceſs in military opera- 
tions, 
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tions, the ſtudy of Geometry will be alſo requiſite: not in- 
deed in its whole extent; but ſo far as it teaches to inveſti- 
gate the theory of relations and proportions. For it is not 
only in meaſuring the height of walls, that this ſcience is 
ſo neceſlary ; but in changing alſo the figure of a camp, as 
occaſions may require. By this method it is, that a General 
is enabled, ſometimes, taking every kind of figure, to keep 
ſtill the ſame proportion between the ſeveral parts that are 
contained within the camp ; and ſometimes retaining the 
ſame figure, to vary the proportion of the parts, according 
to the number of thoſe that enter, or that depart from the 
camp. But theſe matters have already been treated by us at 
large, in our Diſcourſe on the Orders of Battle. 

It will not, I think, be objected to me by any reaſonable 
man, that I require too much, in making Aſtronomy and 
Geometry a neceſſary part of ſtudy for the General of an 
army. To join indeed. to any profeſſion. thoſe foreign and 
ſuperfluous. acquiſitions, which only ſerve to furniſh matter 
of oſtentation and idle talk, is a labour which I entirely 
diſapprove, But as much as I condemn. ſuch unneceſſary di- 
ligence, ſo much on the other hand muſt 1 contend for the 
neceſſity of drawing even from a diſtant ſource ſome know- 
ledge of thoſe things which are of conſtant and notorious 
uſe. For is it not abſurd, that perſons who profeſs the arts 
of dancing and of muſick, ſhould ſubmit to be inſtructed in 
the theory of meaſure and of harmony, and even to be 
trained in the gymnaſtick exerciſes ; becauſe- theſe are all 
conſidered as the neceſſary means of obtaining perfection in 
their reſpective arts; and that thoſe who aſpire to the com- 
mand of armies, ſhould be diſpleaſed to find, that an ac- 
quaintance in ſome degree with other ſciences is neceſſary in 
their profeſſion? Shall the men that exerciſe illiberal arts 
exert greater pains, and ſhew a ſtronger emulation to excel, 
than thoſe who. are ambitious to obtain diſtinction in the _ 

| 1 
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bleſt and moſt fplendid of aff employttients > There is nb 
man of fenfe that will avow fuch Fentirfents, But enough 
has been faid upon this ſubject. 


HE greateſt part of men form their opinion of the ſize 

of a camp, or of a city, otily from tlie circumference. 

When they ate told therefore that Megalopolis contains in 
circumference fifty ſtadia, and Lacedæmon no rare thars 
forty-eight, and yet that this laſt city is twice as large as the 
former, they know not how to believe it. And if any one, 
deſigning to increaſe the ſurprize, ſhould affirm that it is poſſi- 
ble that a city or a camp, which contains only forty ſtadia in 
circumference, may be twice as large as another that contains. 
a hundred ſtadia, they are ftruck with the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment. The cauſe of this ſurprize is, that men forget thoſe: 
principles of Geometry which they learned in their youth. 
And I was the rather inclined to take ſome notice of theſe 
matters, - becauſe not the vulgar alone, but ſome even of thoſe: 
who are employed in the adminiſtration of ſtates, or placed 
at the head of armies, are ſometimes aſtoniſhed, and not able 


to conceive, | that Lacedzmon is a much greater city than 


Megalopolis, though it be leſs in its circumference : and again, 
in the ſame. manner likewiſe are perſuaded, that, by only 
viewing the circumference of a camp, they can eaſily deter- 


mine the number of the troops which it contains. There is 
alſo another error in judging of cities, not unlike to that 
which has been mentioned. Many men imagine, that an 


unequal and hilly ground will contain more houſes, than a 
ground that is flat and level. This however is not the truth. 


For the houſes, being raiſed in a perpendicular line, form right 
angles, not with thę declivity of the ground, but with the flat 


ſurſace 
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ſurface which lies below, and upon which the hills themſelves 
alſo ſtand. This alſo may be learned from the very firſt 
elements of ſcience. Suppoſe a number of houſes to be ſo 
built upon the ſides of a hill, as to riſe to an equal height; 
it is manifeſt that the roofs of all of them together will 2 
a ſurface exactly parallel and equal to the ſurface of the ground 
which lies an the foundations of the houſes and the hill, 
Let this then ſerve as a leſſon to thoſe perſons, who, though 
they are ſo ignorant as not to conceive. how, theſe things can 
be, are deſirous of commanding armies, and of preſiding in 
the government of ſtates, 2 
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Asgrigentum in Sicily deſcribed. 


GRIGENTUM excells almoſt all other cities, not 

only in the advantages that have been mentioned, but 
in ſtrength likewiſe, and eſpecially in ornament and beauty. 
Situated at the diſtance of only eighteen ſtadia from the ſea, it 
poſſeſſes all the conveniences which the ſea procures. The 
whole circuit of the city is rendered uncommonly ſtrong both 
by nature and art. For the walls are built upon a rock, 
which partly by nature, and partly from the labour of art, 


is very ſteep and broken. It is ſurrounded alſo by rivers on 


different ſides. On the fide towards the ſouth, by a river 
of the ſame name as the city: and on the weſt and ſouth-weſt, 
by that which is called the Hypſas. The citadel, which ſtands 
upon a hill on the north-eaſt fide, is ſecured all round the 
outhde by a deep and inacceſſible valley; and has one way 
only by which it may be entered from the city. On the ſum- 
mit of the hill is a temple dedicated to Minerva; and another 


EXTRACT the FIFTH. 


to Jupiter Atabyrius, as at Rhodes. For as the Agrigentines | 


were a colony from Rhodes, they gave to this deity, not im- 
properly, the ſame appellation by which he was diſtinguiſhed. 
in the iſland from which they came. The city allo itſelf, 
which is indeed in all reſpects magnificent, is adorned with 
porticoes and with temples. Among theſe, the temple of 
ſupiter Olympius, though not finiſhed indeed with fo great. 
ſplendour, is equal in ſize and in deſign to any of the temples 
of Greece, bg Us 
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EXTRACT the SIXTH. 


The diſcourſe of .Chleneas, 7 "OR from the ZEtolians to 
the Lacedemonians ; in which he inveighs againſt the con- 
duct of the kings of Macedon. He is anſwered by Lyci/cus, 
embaſſadour from the Acarnanians: who defends the 
Macedonians, and warns the aſſembly of the fatal af 
ces of bringing the Romans into Greece. 


PONY TR OS OR 


O W, that the kings of Macedon have from 
the firſt been enemies to the liberties of 
Greece, there is no man, O Lacedzmonians, that will have 
the boldneſs to deny. Let me enter however into the 
of this fact. Among the various colonies-of Greeks, that mi- 
grated from Athens and from Chalcis, that of Olynthus was 
the firſt, both in conſideration and in power. Philip, having 
ſubdued this city, ordered the inhabitants to be ſold; and, 
by the terror of that example, not only obtained poſſeſſton 
of all the other cities of Thrace, but forced Theſſaly alſo to 
receive his yoke. Some time afterwards, . when he had de- 
feated the Athenians in battle, he diſplayed indeed great 
generoſity after his victory: not from any deſire of ſhewing 
kindneſs to the vanquiſhed; for that was far from his inten- 
tion; but that an might be induced by ſuch an inſtance 
of his clemency to ſubmit themſelves voluntarily to his com- 
mands. At that time however, the power of your Republick 
was ſo great, that it ſeemed probable that at ſome con- 
venient ſeaſon you would not fail to place yourſelves at the 


head of all the ſtates of Greece. He ſeized every occaſion 
therefore 


* * * c 
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therefore of declaring war againſt you. He invaded your 
country with his armies: he waſted your lands, and deſtroy- 
ed your houſes : and at laſt, having torn both cities and whole 
provinces from your dominion, he beſtowed one part of the 
ſpoil upon the Argians; gave another to the Tegeans and the 
Megalopolitans; and another to the Meſſenians; and ſhewed 
a willingneſs to gratify all mankind, if he could only do it 
with your loſs. From him Alexander received the ſove- 
reignty. This prince again, being perſuaded, that, as long 
as Thebes remained, ſome little ray of hope would be ſtill 
left to Greece, deſtroyed that city in the manner which is 
known to all. There is no need that I ſhould enter into a 
particular detail of the conduct which his ſucceſſors have held 
with reſpect to Greece, For no man is ſo little verſed in the 
tranſactions of his country, as not to have heard, that when 
Antipater had gained a complete victory in the Lamian war, 
he treated the Athenians,. as well as the reſt of the Greeks, 
with the greateſt inſult and indignity, For to ſuch exceſs did 
he carry his oppreſſion and injuſtice, that he appointed per- 
ſons to hunt out the exiles ; and to deſtroy in every city all 
thoſe that had oppoſed his party, or were upon any account 
obnoxious to the houſe of Macedon. And thus many of thoſe 
unhappy men, taken away by violence; from the temples, 
and torn even from the altars, loſt their lives in torture: 
while others were compelled to fly, and found no ſafety for 
themſelves in any part of Greece. MAtolia alone afforded 
to ſome of them a place of refuge. The actions of Caſ- 
ſander 'and Demetrius, and thoſe of Antigonus Gonatas, 
are ſtill recent in the memory of all. Under theſe princes, 
garriſons were eſtabliſhed, and tyrants ſupported in every 
place. Not a ſingle city was exempted” from the name 
of ſervitude. But let me now paſs on to that laſt action 
of Antigonus: which, while it is viewed without ſuſ- 
picion, may lead ſome of you perhaps to think, that you 
9 U 2 


owe 
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owe an obligation to the Macedonians. Was it then to ſave 
the Achæan ſtates, that this prince took arms againſt you in 
the Social War? Or was it to free the Lacedæmonians from 
the tyranny of Cleomenes? By no means ſurely: it would 
be too great ſimplicity to ſuppoſe it. But he foreſaw, that, 
if you ever ſhould obtain the ſupreme command in Pelo- 
ponneſus, his own kingdom would be expoſed to danger, 
He had remarked alſo the great talents of Cleomenes ; as 
well as the ſucceſs with which fortune ſeemed to favour your 
deſigns. It was fear therefore on the one hand, and Jea- 
louſy on the other, that urged him to enter Peloponneſus 
with an army: not to ſuccour the inhabitants of that coun- 
try ; but to deſtroy your expectations, and to humble your 
growing power. If the Macedonians therefore, when they 
were maſters of your city, did not ſuffer it to be pillaged ; 
yet you ought not ſo much to love them on account of that 
kindneſs, as you ought to hate, and to conſider them as 
your enemies, becauſe they have been upon many occaſions 
the only obſtacle that prevented you from obtaining the ſo- 
vereignty of Greece. With reſpect to the profligacy of the 
preſent Philip, this alſo is too notorious to need any long 
diſcuſſion. The ravages which he committed” in the temple 
of Thermum are a ſufficient proof of his impiety towards 
the Gods: and his perfidious treatment of the Meſſenians 
his allies, an example no leſs evident of the cruelty of his 
diſpoſition with reſpe& to men. Now the Ztolians alone, 
of all the Greeks, had the courage openly to defy Antipa- 
ter; and afford a refuge to thoſe who had been rendered 
miſerable by his injuſtice. The Ztolians alone oppoſed the 
invaſion of Brennus and the barbarous Gauls. And laſtly, 
they alone, of all whom you invited, were willing to aſſiſt 
you with their arms, in recovering again that ſupreme do- 
minion which your anceſtors had held over the reſt of Greece. 
But enough has been ſaid upon this ſubject. With regard 
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to the preſent deliberation, your votes indeed and your de- 


crees muſt import a declaration of war. And yet it is by no 
means probable, that a war will be the conſequence. For 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Achæans, weakened as they 
are by former loſſes, will attempt to invade your territory : 
but rather, that they will eſteem it as a favour from the 
Gods, if, when they find themſelves ſurrounded on every 
fide by the Eleans and Meſſenians our allies, as well as by 


our armies, they may be able to preſerve their own. I am 


perſuaded likewiſe that the ardour of Philip will be at laſt 


abated ; when the Ætolians ſhall attack him upon land, and 


the Romans and king Attalus upon the fea. It is eaſy in- 
deed to conjecture what will happen, from that which has 
already been experienced. For if this prince, when the 


Ætolians only were his enemies, was never able to ſubdue 


them; how is it to be imagined that he can maintain a war, 


in which ſo many different powers are combined againſt 
him? FS | 

Thus then have I endeavoured to ſhew, that, even if you 
had not been bound by any treaty, and the matter had been 


ſtill intire, you ought rather to join your arms with the Æto- 
lians, than with the Macedonians. But fince in fact you 


already are engaged, and have determined on the part that 
you would take, what room is there left for any more de- 
bate? If indeed the treaty which now ſubſiſts between you 
and us had been earlier than the kindneſs. that was ſhewn 
towards you by Antigonus; there might then perhaps have 

been ſome pretence to doubt, whether, in favour of more 
recent benefits, you ought not to overlook in ſome degree 
your former obligations. But if, after you had received this 


ſo much boaſted liberty and ſafety, theſe benefits with which 


you are continually reproached, you aſſembled your council 


to deliberate, whether you ſhould enter into an alliance with 
the Atolians or the Macedonians; if, after frequent con- 
1 ; ſultation, 
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ſultation, you gave the preference to the former; if you 
confirmed your alliance with them by exchanging mutual 
pledges of fidelity; and even aſſiſted them with your forces 
in their late war againſt the Macedonians; what reaſonable 
doubt can now remain ? By theſe tranſactions, your obliga- 
tions to Antigonus and to Philip all were cancelled. It 
ſhould therefore now be ſhewn, that, ſince that period, you 
either have received ſome injury from the ZXtolians, or ſome 
new favour from the Macedonians. But ſince neither of 
theſe can be pretended, what folly is it to ſuppoſe, . that, in 


violation of oaths and treaties, the very ſtrongeſt bands that 
unite mankind, you will now become confederates with a 


people, whoſe alliance you before rejected with juſtice, even 
when you might have embraced it without reproach.” 

Here Chlzneas ended his harangue, which ſeemed not eaſy 
to be refuted. Lyciſcus, the embaſſadour of the Acarna- 
nians, then came forwards in the aſſembly. For ſome time 
he pauſed ; obſerving that the people were diſcourſing to- 
gether on what they had heard. But as ſoon as they were 


ſilent, he began in the following manner. 


II. 


« AM ſent to you, Lacedzmonians, by the ſtates of 

Acarnania, on the part of that Republick. But as 
we have been almoſt always joined together with the Mace- 
donians in the ſame common hopes, we conſider this em- 
baſſy alſo as common both to them and to ourſelves. For 
as, in the time of war, the ſuperior ſtrength and greatneſs 
of the Macedonian power has made our ſtate to be depend- 
ent on the proweſs of their arms; ſo, in the buſineſs of ne- 
gotiation likewiſe, the intereſts of the Acarnanians are by 


conſequence included in the Macedonian rights. Yo will 
| not 


GH AP. 


not therefore think it ſtrange, if a great part of my diſ- 
courſe ſhould be employed on Philip and the Macedo- 
nians. 

Chlæneas then, in the concluſion of his harangue, very 
ſhortly ſtated the nature of your preſent obligations. If, 
ſaid he, ſince the time when you entered into treaty with the 
Ætolians, you had either ſuffered. any injury or inſult from 
that people, or received any new kindneſs from the Mace- 
donians, this matter would then perhaps have remained intire 
for your deliberation. But as nothing of that kind has hap- 
pened, it is the very height of folly in us to believe, that, by 
alledging only thoſe old benefits which you had before 
experienced from Antigonus, we can prevail upon you to 
violate oaths and treaties. For my part indeed, I am ready 


to confeſs, that, if nothing new had happened, and if the 


affairs of Greece had remained: ſtill in the condition in which 
they: ſtood when you concluded: your alliance with the Æto- 
hans, there would'be great weakneſs in the attempt ; and all 
that I am prepared to ſay would be. impertinent and vain. 
But if things are now in a different ſtate, as I ſhall ſhew in 
the progreſs of this diſcourſe, you will then, I doubt not, be 
convinced, that I am able to point out to you your true in- 
_ tereſt, and that Chlæneas is unacquainted with it. For the ſole 
deſign and purpoſe of this embaſly, is to demonſtrate to you, 
if it be poſſible, from a view of the dangers with which Greece 
is threatened, that the part moſt ſuitable and advantageous, 
the part moſt honourable and moſt worthy for you to take, 


is to join yourſelves now-with us in the ſame common hopes : 


or, if that cannot be obtained, at leaſt to remain quiet during 


theſe diſputes. But fince thoſe who oppoſe us have dared to 
load the houſe of Macedon with various accuſations from the 
carlieſt time; I muſt alſo firſt look backwards, and endeavour 
to remove the falſe perſuaſion. of thoſe perſons, who may 


have yielded an implicit credit-to all that they have heard. 
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It was aſſerted then by Chlæneas, that Philip the ſon of 
Amyntas, having rendered himſelf maſter of Olynthus, took 
occaſion from that ſucceſs to reduce all Theſſaly beneath his 
yoke. But I on. the contrary, affirm, that not the people of 
Theſſaly alone, but all the reſt of the Greeks were indebted 
to Philip for their ſafety. For when Onomarchus and Phi- 
lomelus had taken Delphi, and ſeized with ſacrilegious vio- 


lence all the treaſures of the God ; who does not know, that 


their power appeared ſo formidable, that not a ſingle ſtate 
had the courage to ſtand before them: and that it was even 
feared, that this impious outrage would be ſoon followed 


alſo by the conqueſt of all Greece ? At this time it was, 


that Philip offered himſelf uncalled ; deſtroyed the tyrants ; 
ſecured the temple againſt future inſults; and preſerved the 
Grecian liberty. That this is the truth, the fact that fol- 
lowed will ſerve as a teſtimony to all poſterity. - For the 
Greeks, not regarding him as the oppreſſor of Theſſaly, as 


Chlæneas had the confidence to affirm, but as the benefactor 


of all Greece, conferred an honour upon him which had no 
example, and with one voice declared him General of their 
armies both by land and ſea. But Philip alſo invaded the 
Lacedzmonian territory with an army. Yet you all know, 
that it was not with any purpoſe of his own that he took this 
meaſure. But having been invited, and often called upon 

by name, by his allies and ſriends in Peloponneſus, he at laſt 
conſented to it with reluctance. And what was his conduct, 
Chlencas, after he arrived? Inſtead of complying with the 
defires, inſtead of gratifying the reſentments of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, by waſting the lands, and humbling the power 
of Sparta, he forced his allies, as well as his enemies, to 
embrace ſuch meaſures as the common intereſt required, and 
o ſubmit their ſeveral pretenſions fo a fair diſcuſſion. Nor 
did he even aſſume to himſelf the right of judging in their 
diſputes :; but referred them all to the deciſion of th: general 


ſtates . 
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ſtates of Greece. How proper a ſubject is this for cenſure. 
Thus again, you have loaded Alexander with reproaches, 
becauſe he inflicted that puniſhment upon the Thebans, 
which their ill conduct ſeemed to have deſerved: but have 
paſſed over in ſilence, in what manner he revenged the injuries 
with which the Perſians had inſulted Greece: and that he 
delivered you all from the greateſt evils, by conquering thoſe 
barbarians, and by taking from them the riches which they 
had employed to corrupt the Greeks, and to ſet one ſtate in 
war againſt another; ſometimes the Athenians againſt the 
anceſtors of theſe very Lacedæmonians, and ſometimes again, 
the Thebans; and in a word, that he reduced all Aſia beneath 
the Grecian yoke? And how is it that you have the con- 
fidence to mention likewiſe the ſucceeding princes ; who, as 
conjunctures varied, have been the authors indeed of evil as 
well as of good to different people. But, whatever reſent- 
ment may be allowed upon this account to others, it never 
can be born that you, the Ztolians, ' ſhould of all men be 
ſuffered to complain: you, by whom ſo many have been in- 
Jured, and who never have been the occaſion of good to any. 
For who were thoſe, that invited Antigonus the ſon of Deme- 
trius to aſſiſt them in diſſolving the confederacy of the 
Achæan ſtates? Who entered into treaty with Alexander of 
Epirus, to ſhare with him the cities of Acarnania, and to ſell 
the inhabitants as ſlaves? Was it not you? Who ever 
placed at the head of their armies ſuch Generals as your na- 
tion has employed? Men, who dared to plunder even thoſe 
ſacred temples, which have always been eſteemed to be moſt 
ſecure from violence. Such was Timæus, who pillaged the 
temple of Neptune at Tænarum, and that of Diana at Luſſi. 
Such were Pharycus and Policritus; the firſt of whom ſpoiled 
the temple of Juno at Argos, and the other that of Neptune 
in Mantinea. Such alſo were Lattabus and Nicoſtratus; 
who, with a perfidy equal to that of Gauls or Scythians, at- 
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It was aſſerted then by Chlæneas, that Philip the ſon of 
Amyntas, having rendered himſelf maſter of Olynthus, took 
occaſion from that ſucceſs to reduce all Theſſaly beneath his 
yoke. But I on. the contrary, affirm, that not the people of 
Theſſaly alone, but all the reſt of the Greeks were indebted 
to Philip for their ſafety. For when Onomarchus and Phi- 
lomelus had taken Delphi, and ſeized with ſacrilegious vio- 
lence all the treaſures of the God; who does not know, that 
their power appeared ſo formidable, that not a ſingle ſtate 
had the courage to ſtand before them: and that it was even 
feared, that this impious outrage would be ſoon followed 
alſo by the conqueſt of all Greece? At this time it was, 
that Philip offered himſelf uncalled ; deſtroyed the tyrants ; 
ſecured the temple againſt future inſults; and preſerved the 
Grecian liberty. That this is the truth, the fact that fol- 
lowed will ſerve as a teſtimony. to all poſterity. - For the 
Greeks, not regarding him as the oppreſſor of Theſſaly, as 
Chlzneas had the confidence to affirm, but as the benefactor 
of all Greece, conferred an honour upon him which had no 
example, and with one voice declared him General of their 
armies both by land and ſea. But Philip alſo invaded the 
Lacedzmonian territory with an army. Yet you all know, 
that it was not with any purpoſe of his own that he took this 
meaſure. But having been invited, and often called upon 

by name, by his allies and ſriends in Peloponneſus, he at laſt 
conſented to it with reluctance. And what was his conduct, 
Chlencas, after he arrived? Inſtead of complying with the 
defires, inſtead of gratifying the reſentments of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, by waſting the lands, and humbling the power 
of Sparta, he forced his allies, as well as his enemies, to 
embrace ſuch meaſures as the common intereſt required, and 
to. ſubmit their ſeveral pretenſions fo a fair diſcuſſion. . Nor 
did he even aſſume to himſelf the right of judging in their 
diſputes: but referred them all to the deciſion of th: general 


ſtates 
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ſtates of Greece. How proper a ſubject is this for cenſure. 
Thus again, you have loaded Alexander with reproaches, 
| becauſe he inflited that puniſhment upon the Thebans, 
which their ill conduct ſeemed to have deſerved : but have 
paſſed over in filence, in what manner he revenged the injuries 
with which the Perſians had inſulted Greece: and that he 
delivered you all from the greateſt evils, by conquering thoſe 
| barbarians, and by taking from them the riches which they 
had employed to corrupt the Greeks, and to ſet one ſtate in 
war againſt another; ſometimes the Athenians againſt the 
anceſtors of theſe very Lacedzmonians, and ſometimes again, 
the Thebans ; and in a word, that he reduced all Aſia beneath 
the Grecian yoke? And how is it that you have the con- 
fidence to mention likewiſe the ſucceeding princes ; who, as 
conjunctures varied, have been the authors indeed of evil as 
well as of good to different people. But, whatever reſent- 
ment may be allowed upon this account to others, it never 
can be born that you, the Ætolians, ' ſhould of all men be 
ſuffered to complain: you, by whom ſo many have been in- 
jured, and who never have been the occaſion of good to any. 
For who were thoſe, that invited Antigonus the ſon of Deme- 
trius to aſſiſt them in diſſolving the confederacy of the 
Achæan ſtates? Who entered into treaty with Alexander of 
Epirus, to ſhare with him the cities of Acarnania, and to ſell 
the inhabitants as ſlaves? Was it not you? Who ever 
placed at the head of their armies ſuch Generals as your na- 
tion has employed? Men, who dared to plunder even thoſe 
ſacred temples, which have always been eſteemed to be moſt 
ſecure from violence. Such was Timæus, who pillaged the 
temple of Neptune at Tænarum, and that of Diana at Luſſi. 
Such were Pharycus and Policritus; the firſt of whom ſpoiled 
the temple of Juno at Argos, and the other that of Neptune 
in Mantinea.. Such alſo were Lattabus and Nicoſtratus ; 
who, with a perfidy equal to that of Gauls or Scythians, at- 
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tacked the Bœotians in the midſt of peace, when they were = 
met together in their general aſſembly. Have the ſucceſſors 
of Alexander ever committed outrages like theſe ? Being 
conſcious therefore that ſuch actions can neither be defended 
nor excuſed, you now pretend. to boaſt, that you withſtood 
the irruption of the Gauls at Delphi, and were the means of 
preſerving Greece. But if the Greeks owe any thing to the 
Atolians on account of that {angle ſervice, how greatly muſt 
they be andebted to the = who employ con- 
tinually their whole life and ſtrength, in ſecuring them 
Mo the efforts of barbarous nations? For who does not 
know, that Greece would be expoſed to perpetual danger, 
if the zeal of the Macedonian kings, and the ee of cheir 
empire, were not our protection. Let me mention only ane 
ſignal inſtance. When the Gauls, after they had defeatod 
P => ſurnamed Ceraunus, had no longer any cauſe to 
dread fs Macedonians, they deſpiſed all other powers, and 
immediately led their army, with Brennus at their head, into 
the very midſt of Greece. The fame misfortune muſt r- 
quently have happened, if the Macedonians had nat in all 
times been the of this cou Much more. might: 
be urged concerning the tranſactions of thoſe ancient times: 
but this that J have ſaid may be ſufficient.” You. abjectams 
picty to the ſecond Fhilip, becauſe he deſtroyed a ſingle tem- 
ple: but make no mention of the ſacrilegious violence, which. 

yourſelves had exerciſed againft the holy ſhrines in Dium and 
Do. and againſt the edifices of the gods. And yet this 
ſhould have been firft recounted, But you, reciting un 
your own ſufferings, and exaggerating them far beyond the 
bounds of truth, paſs over in ſilence thoſe much evils 
which you had ber inflicted upon others: as well Knowing, 
that, in the judgement of mankind, all ſubſequent injuries are 
with reaſon aſcribed: to thoſe ho ſet the firſt cxample t 
outrage and injuſtice. With n to the conduct of Anti- 


17 | | gonus,, 
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gonus, I ſhall ſo far only mention it, that I may not appear 
to think too lightly of what was then tranſacted, or to {et too 
ſmall a value upon ſo great a ſervice. A greater indeed is ſcarcely 
to be found in hiſtory. It Was in a word an action that can 
never be ſurpaſſed. For conſider it, Lacedæmonians, as it 
happened. Antigonus was engaged in war againſt you. 
He defented your army in a fer battle. Your city and all 


your territory were wholly in his power, It might then have 
been 


expected, that he would have uſed all the rights of con- 
queſt. But ſo far was he from employing againſt you any 
act of hardſhip or oppteſſion, that on the contrary, beſide 
other benefits, he drove out your tyrant, and reſtored again 
thoſe laws and that form of government, which your anceſtors 
had eſtabliſhed. ' In return for this great kindneſs, yourſelves 
alſo pabliekly proclaimed him your benefactor and your pre- 
ſerver, in the preſence” of all the ſtates of Greece. What 
then, O Lacedæmonians, ſhould have been your conduct 
after fuch an action? Suffer me, I intreat you, to ſpeak my 
ſentiments with freedom: not for the fake of Toading you 
with any wnſcaſonable reproach ; but becauſe the preſent con- 
juncture obliges me to declare what the common intereſt re- 
quires. What is it then that I muſt ſay ? That, even in the 
former war, the Macedonians, and not the Ætolians, were the 
people with whom you ſhould have joined your arms: and 
that nom again, when you are invited, your alliance ſhould 
be made with Philip, and not with the Ftolians. But this, 
it will be ſaid, would be a violation of the faith of treaties. 
Which then is the greateſt crime? To pay no regard to a 
convention which you concluded privately with the Ztolians; 
or to trangreſs a treaty that was ratified in the preſence of 
all the Greeks; was inſcribed upon a column; and con- 
ſecrated with religious rites? And how is it that you 
are more afraid of lighting a people from whom you have 
received no benefit; than of being wanting in reſpe& to 
ee X 2 Philip 
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Philip and the Macedonians, to whoſe favour you are in- 
debted even for the power of holding this aſſembly? Can 
you think it neceſſary that you ſhould ſatisfy your engage- 
ments with your friends; and not rather that you ſhould 
- diſcharge your obligations to thoſe who have preſerved you? 
To obſerve a written treaty is certainly an action not. ſo pi- 
ous, as it is impious to take arms againſt thoſe who have 
ſaved you from deſtruction. Yet this is what the Ztolians 
now ſollicit you to do. But I ſhall add no more upon this 
head. What I have already urged may be thought per- 
haps, by thoſe who judge according to their prejudices, to 
be too diſtant from the preſent ſubject. I return therefore to 
the principles that were firſt aſſumed; and to that which 
themſelves acknowledge to be the chief point in this de- 
bate. That, if the affairs of Greece remain ſtill in the 
ſame condition in which they ſtood when you concluded 
your alliance with the Ætolians, you ought to conſider your- 
ſelves as bound by thoſe engagements. But if on the con- 
trary the ſtate of things be intirely changed, you may then 
with juſtice deliberate freely on the part which you are now 
preſſed to take. I aſk you then, Cleonicus and Chlzneas ; 
who were then your allies, when you prevailed on the La- 
cedæmonians to act in conjunction with you? Were they 
not all Greeks? And with whom are you at this time 
joined? And into what confederacy do you now invite this 
people? Is it not into a confederacy with barbarians ? Is 
the condition then of your affairs the ſame as before? I 
it not intirely the reverſe? At that time, you contended 
only for the honour of obtaining the ſupreme command in 
Greece, againſt others of the ſame race and country; the 
Achæans, and the Macedonians, with Philip at their head. 
But the end and tendency of the preſent war is to bring the 
Greeks themſelves into ſubjection to a foreign enemy. To 
an enemy, whom in appearance indeed you have invited 


8 | only 
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only to oppoſe the deſigns of Philip: but whom in fact you 
have armed, without perceiving it, both againſt yourſelves, 
and againſt all the inhabitants of Greece. For as it is of- 
ten ſeen in the time of war, that thoſe who, with a view to 
their preſent ſafety, admit too ſtrong a garriſon within their 
walls, at the ſame time that they ſecure themſelves againſt 
their enemies, become ſubject to the power of their friends; 
juſt ſo will it happen, from the conduct which the Æto- 
lians now purſue. For, while their deſign is only to weaken 
Philip, and to humble the power of the Macedonians, they 
obſerve not that the cloud, which they are drawing hither 
from the Weſt, though at firſt perhaps it may only darken 
Macedon, will in its progreſs ſhed the heavieſt evils upon all 
the Greeks. It is the duty therefore of them all, to foreſee 
in time the approaching ſtorm : and upon none is this duty 
more incumbent, than upon you, O Lacedæmonians. For 
what, do you ſuppoſe, were the ſentiments of your anceſt- 
ors, when they thruſt into a well, and threw earth upon 
the head of the meſſenger that was ſent to them by Xerxes 
to demand earth and water; and then bade him tell his 
maſter, that the Lacedæmonians had given him earth and 
water agreeably to his demand? What again was their in- 


tention, when Leonidas and all his army expoſed them 


ſelves by their own free choice to certain death? Was it not 
to declare, that the Lacedæmonians would ſtand the fore- 


moſt, in maintaining not only their own liberty, but that alſo 


of all the Greeks? And ſhall now the deſcendants of men 
like theſe conclude a treaty with a barbarous nation; and 
join them in making war againſt the Epirots, the Achæans, 
the Acarnanians, the Bœotians, the Theſſalians; in a word, 
againſt almoſt every people of Greece, except the Ætolians? 
Let the Ætolians themſelves commit ſuch baſeneſs; for they 
are accuſtomed to think no action diſhonourable, that can 


ſatisfy their deſire af gain. But theſe are not the r 
0 
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of the Lac:demonians. And what may it not be expected 
that the Ætolians will attempt, when joined in an alliance with 
the Romans: they, who, with the afliſtance of the Illy- 
riars only, made an attack upon Pylus from the ſea, in con- 
tempt of treaties; and, by land, laid fiege to Clitor, and 
carried the inhabitants of Cynætha into ſlavery? Can it be 
doubted, that, as they before formed the project of ſharing 
with Antigonus the cities of Acarnania and Achaia, they 
have now concluded a like agreement with the Romans with 
reſpe& to the whole of Greece? Can any one be warned of 
ſuch defigns, and not dread the arrival of the Romans? 
And muft we not deteft that ſenſeleſs profligacy, which has 
led the Ætolians into this alliance? They have already 
taken Naxus and Oeniadæ from the Acarnanians. . Not long 
before, they attacked Anticyra in conjunction with the Ro- 
mans. And when the city was ſubdued, the women and 
the children were carried away captives by the Romans, and 
eſerved for all that wretchedneſs, which thoſe who fall into 
the power of a foreign enemy are condemned to fuffer ; 
while the Ztolians divided the houſes among ' themſelves: by 
lor. Is this then an alliance worthy to be approved? Or 
can the Lacedæmonians, above all others, determine to em- 
brace it? Thoſe Lacedæmonians, who, when the Perſians 
invaded Greece, reſolved by a publick decree, that, as foon 
as they ſhoald have conquered the barbarians, they would 
devote a tenth part of the Thebans victims to the Gods, be- 
cauſe this people alone, though compelled by neceſſity to 
remain quiet, had taken no part in the war. Conſider 
therefore, I intreat you, what your own honour, and your 
own dignity require. Let the remembrance of your anceſ. 
tors, your apprehenſion of the power of the Romans, your 
jealouſy of the pernicious conduct of the Ztolians, and, 
above the reſt, your ſenſe of the great kindneſs that was 
thewn towards you by Antigonus, prevail with you ſtill to 
| be 
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be the friends of virtuous actions. In a word, reject all al- 


lance with the ZAtolians, and join yourſelves to the Achæans 
and the Macedonians. Or, if thoſe! who paſſeſs the greateſt 


power among you ſhould obſtruct that meaſure, reſolve to 


remain quiet in this eonjuncture, and make. not yourſelves 
confederates in the unjuſt deſigns of the Ztolians.” 
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EXTRACT the SEVE N'TH. 
= he fiege of  Echinus by Philip. | | 


TYHILIP, having reſolved to make his approaches againſt 

Echinus in the part of the two towers, ordered a-tor- 
toiſe and a battering-ram to be raiſed before each of them, 
and a gallery to be conducted from one ram to the other, 
oppoſite to the ſpace that was between the towers, and pa- 
rallel to the wall. The work, being completed according to 
this deſign, was in its form and aſpect not unlike to the city. 
For as the buildings upon the tortoiſes, from the ſtructure 
of the. hurdles of which they were compoſed, had the figure 
and appearance of towers ; ſo the gallery that was between, 
being formed into battlements at the top, bore no leſs reſem- 
blance to a wall. In the loweſt part of theſe towers were 
placed ſome pioneers, who filled up the inequalities of the 
ground with earth, that the rollers might move freely. Here 
alſo the motions of the rams were regulated. Upon the 
ſecond ſtage, together with ſome catapults, there were veſ- 
ſels filled with water; and other preparations for ſecuring 
the building againſt fire. Upon the third, which was equal 
in height to the towers of the city, ſtood a body of ſoldiers, 
ready to engage with thoſe that ſhould attempt to obſtruct 
the motions of the rams. From the gallery that was be- 
tween the towers two trenches were opened, and carried for- 
wards to the wall of the city : and in theſe there were three 
batteries of baliſtæ; one of which threw ſtones of the 
weight of a talent, and the other two, ſtones of thirty 
pounds. From the camp to the towers on either fide was a 
covered paſſage; that the ſoldiers might paſs from the army 


tO 


Ex. vl. P OL Y BI US. 16. 
to the works, or return back again from the works to he 


camp, without being expoſed to. 553 arts of the beſieg 
Theſe works wete all completed F y few Mays AA 


the country afforded all things — e. neceſſary for the 
purpoſe in the greateſt plenty. For Echinus is ſituated upon 
the Malian gulph, oppoſite to Thronium, and looks towards 
the ſouth. The ſoil alſo around it is extremely fertile. Philip 
therefore was readily ſupplied with all things that were requi- 
ſite for ſuch an undertaking. And when he had com pod 
his works in the manner that has been now deſeribed, he 
begun e n to ** Wa Oy Wot om 
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\HE river Bupbrates has its Auer in Armenia; g; 
flowing from thence through Syria and the neigh. 
bouring country, paſſes on to — It is thought that 
it diſcharges itſelf at laſt into the Red ſca. But this is not 
the truth. For it ſpends itſelf in dene which are cut 
through the country, and is exhauſted before it can reach the 
ſea. This river is different in two reſpects from almoſt all 
other rivers. The ſtreams of other rivers are uſually increa- 
ſed, in proportion as they flow through a larger tract of coun- 
try. Their waters alſo are fulleſt in the winter, and loweſt: 
in the height of ſummer. But the Euphrates on the contrary 


is fulleſt at the time of the riſing of the dog-ſtar ; is no where 


i 
: 
, 
4 


fo large as in Syria; and in its farther progreſs is continually 
diminiſhed. The cauſe of this difference is, that the increaſe: 


of its waters is not made by the winter rains, but by the 
melting of the ſnows in ſummer. And the ſtream as it ad- 
vances, is diminiſhed, by being turned aſide, and divided into- 
other ſtreams, for the purpoſe of watering the country. 

From hence alſo it happens, that the tranſportation of armies 

down the Euphrates is in thoſe parts extremely tedious ;, the 
veſſels being ſo deeply loaded, and the river ſo low, that the 
force of the ſtream affords but little aſſiſtance in the 


navigation. 
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LONG that whole fide of Italy, which looks to- 
wards the ſea of Sicily and the coaſts of Greece, though 
the extent of it, from the ftraits of Rhegium to Taren- 
tum, be more than two thouſand ſtadia, there is not to be 
found a ſingle harbour, except that of the laſt mentioned 
city, But 4 country itſelf is inhabited by a very numerous 
people; compoſed partly of barbarians, and partly of ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable colonies from Greece. Among the 
former are the Brutians, the Lucanians, a part of the Sam- 
nites, the Calabrians, and many other nations. The Gre- 
cian cities are Rhegium, Caulonia, Locri, Croton, Meta- 
pontum, and Thurium. The merchants therefore that 
dow: . f come 
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come from Greece, to trade with any of the people who are 
ſituated along this coaſt, are obliged to bring their veſſels 
into the harbour of Tarentum, and to make all their ex- 
change and traffick in that city. It may be Jugged what 
great advantages muſt ariſe from ſuch a ſituation, if we con- 
Fer only the flouriſhing condition of the inhabitants of 
Croton. . For this people, with the convenience only of ſame 
places which afford an anchorage in the ſummer, and which 
cannot be compared in any reſpect with the harbour of Ta- 
entum, though they are viſited but by a very ſmall num- 
er of ſhips, have drawn to themſelves great wealth. The 
dvantages alſo of its ſituation, with reſpect to the ports of 
he Adriatic. ſea, are ſtill very conſiderable ; though not ſo 
eat as in former times. For before Brunduſium was built, 
all the veſſels that came from the oppoſite coaſt, which lies 
between Sipontum and the Iapygian promontory, towards. 
this part of Italy, directed their courſe always to Tarentum, 
and uſed that city as the market for vending all their mer- 
chandiſe. Fabius therefore, conſidering this paſſage as an 
object of great importance, neglected: every other care, and 
employed all his thoughts to guard it. : 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


The MOI of Publius Scipio anraten by ſome of the 
earlieſt actiont of his life. His expedition into Spain. 
Hie renders himſelf maſter of New Carthage. Inſtances: 


of his humanity, ator, and con tin ence. 
0 K „ F. 


8 r am now; v going to relate the things that were per- 
A* formed by Publius Scipio in Spain, and to give alſo 
a ſhort and ED account of all the other actions of his 
life; it wil firſt, I think, be neceſſary to lead the reader into 
ſome acquaintance with the character and the natural diſpo- 
ſition of this commander. For as he has ſurpaſſed almoſt 
all that lived before him in the celebrity of his name, there 
are ſcarcely any that have not a deſire to know, what man- 
ner of man 64 was ; and by what abilities, natural or ac- 
quired, he aceomp liſhed. ſo many, and-ſuch- great exploits.- 
But they are 1 4 either to remain in ignorance, or to- 
form at leaſt a very falſe opinion concerning, him, becauſe 
the writers of his lite have themſelves wandered widely from 
the truth. That this cenſure is not ill grounded, will be 
manifeſt to every one, who is able to conſider with a juſt 
attention the account which I ſhall give even of the greateſt. 
and the moſt aſtoniſhing of all his actions. 

Theſe writers then 444 all of. them concurred- in repre- 
ſenting Scipio to us, as one of thoſe favourites of fortune, 
who by a kind of ſpontaneous: hazard, and in ſeeming; op- 
poſition. te the rules of reaſon, conduct all their undertakings 
to the deſired end. They think, that men of this ſort have 


32 \ ſome- 
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ſomething in them more admirable and more divine, than 
thoſe who follow the guidance of reaſon in every. action. 
They conſider not, that one of the things here mentioned is. 
barely to be fortunate; and that the other is worthy of praiſe: 
that the firſt is common even to the moſt vulgar of man- 
kind; while the latter is the POrgen of thoſe alone who. ex- 
cell in, ſenſe and underſtanding: and that theſe laſt are to be 
regarded as approaching neare to divine, and as the Higheſt 
in favour with the Gods. 

To me it ſeems, that there is a great reſemblance, both i in 
character and in conduct, between Scipio and Lycurgus, the 
legiſlator of the Lacediinonians. For it muſt not be imagi- 
ned, either that Lycurgus, by ſuperſtitiouſly conſultinhg upon 
all ocoufiens the Pythian prieſteſs, was taught to frame the 
Spartan government; or that Scipio was directed by dreams 
and omens to thoſe great actions, which ſo much enlarged the 
empire of his country. But becauſe they both were ſenfible, 
that the greateſt part of men are not eaſily engaged in ne 
and unuſual deſigns, and fear to expoſe themſelves to mani- 
feſt danger, 4 they have ſome reaſon to expect that they 
ſhall be aſſiſted by the Gods; the firſt, by joining che authe- 
rity of the Prieſteſs to all that he chad rendered-his:own' 
deſigns more worthy of credit, and more eaſy to be received; 
and the other, by cheriſhing an opinion in the multitude, 
that he was ſupported 'in all his undertakings by a ſuper- 
natural aid, inſpired thoſe that were under his command 5 
with greater confidence, and made them nadie to) en 
gage even in the moſt difficult attempts. 1515 

That this great commander was conducted in every Alen 
by ſound ſenſe and prudence, and that his undertakings al- 
ways were attended with ſucceſs, becauſe in reaſon they de- 
ſerved it, will ſufficiently appear from the facts that will be 
hereafter mentioned. The generoſity and magtianimity;! 


that were ſo conſpicuous in his character, are indeed ackhow- 
8 7 ledged 
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ledged by all. But the readineſs of his conception, the ſobriety 
of his judgement, and the extreme attention with which. his 
underſtanding was directed to the object which it had in view, 
have remained ſtill unknown; or been known to thoſe alone, 
who lived in friendſhip with him, and had the opportunity 
of beholding him in the neareſt light, Among thoſe was. 
Caius Lælius: who was a witneſs to all his words and actions 
from his childhood to his death. And he it was, who firſt 
raiſed in me that opinion of this General which I now have 
mentioned. For all that he related to me concerning him 
was extremely probable, and perfectly conſiſtent with the 
actions which he performed, 22 

The firſt thing, as he informed me, which diſtinguiſhed 
Scipio, was his behaviour at the time of the engagement 
between Annibal and his father with the cavalry near the 
river Po. He was then but ſeventeen years old: and, be- 
cauſe this was his firſt campaign, he was attended by a troop 
of ſelect horſemen as a guard. In the battle, perceiving that 
his father with only two or three of the cavalry was incloſed 
by a large body of the enemy, and was already dangerouſly 
wounded, he at firſt exhorted his little troop to go to his 
aſſiſtance. And when theſe for ſome time heſitated, becauſe 
the numbers that had ſurrounded the Conſul were ſo great, 
himſelf; with the moſt deſperate fury drove his horſe into the 
middle of the combatants. His attendants alſo being then 
forced to join him in the charge, the whole body of the ene- 
my was parted by the ſhock: and the Conſul, being thus un- 
expectedhy reſcued from deſtruction, was the firſt to proclaim 
_ aloud, that he owed: his preſervation to his ſon. As by this 
action he acquired the reputation of a man whoſe courage was 
not to be doubted ; ſo, in the fubſequent parts of his lite, 
vhenever-his country repoſed all her hopes upon him, he was 
ready to throw himſelf without reſerve into every kind of dan- 
ger. This ſurely is not the conduct of a man who truſts 


himſelf 
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himſelf to ſortune; but of a commander Who is guided by 
ſound ſenſe and prudence. ee eee 2m es 

Some time after this action, his elder brother Lueius was 

N a candidate for the Ædileſhip; which is one of the moſt 
ö | honourable dignities among the Romans. The cuſtom was, 
| 


1 to elect two Patricians into this office: and at this time 
1 there were many candidates. At firſt Scipio had not the 
$ confidence to offer himſelf a candidate for this magiſtracy in 
? conjunction with his brother. But as the time of the election 
| came near, perceiving that the people were not diſpoſed to 
| favour the intereſts of his brother, but that himſelf ſtood very 
4 high in their eſteem, he judged that the only way of obtain- 
4 ing the Adileſhip for his brother would be that both of them 
ſhould ſue for it together. He employed therefore the fol- 
lowing method. As his father was at this time gone to take 
the command in Spain, the conſent of his mother alone was 
neceſſary to be gained. Obſerving then, that ſhe was buſied 
every day in viſiting the temples, and in offering ſacrifices to 
the gods in favour of his brother; and that her mind was 
filled with anxious expectation. concerning the event; he told 
her, that he had dreamed the ſame dream twice. That it 
had ſcemed to him, that he was choſen Ædile with his bro- 
ther: and that, as they returned home from the Forum to- 
gether, ſhe had met them at the door, and had embraced and 
kiſſed them. The female heart was touched in a moment by 
this tory. Oh, ſhe exclaimed, that I might but ſee that day. 
Do you conſent then, mother, continued he, that we make 
the trial? And when ſhe replied, that ſhe conſented ; not 
ſuſpecting, as he was then extremely young, that he would 
have the boldneſs to attempt it; but believing only that he 
ſpoke in jeſt ; he ordered a white gown to be prepared, ſuch 
as the candidates for offices are accuſtomed to wear. His 
mother reflected no more on what had paſſed. But Scipio, 
in the morning while ſhe was aſleep, for the firſt time put 
on 
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on the gown) and went into the Forum. T he people, 
ſtruck with the unexpected ſight, and who beſore had enter- 
tained ſtrong prejudices in his favour, received him with 
acclamations and applauſe. He advanced to the place in 
which the candidates were ranged; and, ſtanding on the {ide 

of his brother, obtained not only his own election, but that 
of his brother alſo in conſideration of himſelf. They then 
returned home together Ædiles. The news being carried to 
the mother, ſhe ran full of joy, and meeting them at the 
door, kifled both her ſons with tranſport. 

From this accident, an opinion prevailed among all who 
heard the ſtory of theſe dreams, that Scipio, not only when 
he was aſleep, / but in his waking moments alſo, and in the 
time of day, held familiar converſe with the gods. It was 
no dream however, that gave him any aſſiſtance in this buſi- 
neſs. But being by nature generous, magnificent, and cour- 
teous in his addreſs, he had before conciliated the favour of 
the multitude. Add to this, that he had alſb the ſkill to 
chooſe his proper time, both with the people and his mother. 
By theſe means it was, that he not only obtained his pur- 
poſe; but was Judged to have acted under tlie impulſe of a 
divine admonition. For it is uſual with rien, who, through 
the fault of their own nature, and from à want either of ac- 
tivity or of ſkill,” are unable to view diſtinctly the times, 
the cauſes, and the coutſe of actions, to aſcribe thoſe events 
to the nods and fortune, which are accompliſhed only by the 
ready and dexterous management of ſound ſenſe and reaſon. 
I thought it neceflary to make theſe reflections, that my 
readers might not be ſo far miſled by the opinion which is 
falſely propagated concerning Scipio, as to overlook what was 
brighteſt and moſt admirable in his character; I mean, his 
dexterity, and his unwearied application to affairs. In how 
Haß a * he poſſeſſed theſe qualities, will be more clearly 
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ſeen from the tranſactions of the Hiſtory, to which, now. 
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return. 
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CO CIPIO, having aſſembled the troops together, exhorted 
chem not to be diſheartened by the loſs which they had 
ſuſtained. © That their defeat was by no means to be 
aſcribed to the ſuperior courage of the Carthaginians ; but 
was occaſioned = by the treachery of the Spaniards, an 

the imprudent diviſion, which the Generals, repoſing 700 
great a confidence in the alliance of that people, had made 
of their forces. That the Carthaginians themſelves were 
now in the ſame condition with reſpect to both theſe, circym- 
ſtances. For, beſides that they were divided. into ſeparate 
camps, they had alſo alienated by injurious treatment the af- 
fections of their allies, and had rendered them their enemies. 


, . 1 1 


That from hence it had happened, that one part of the,Spa- 
niards had already ſent deputies to the Romans: and that 
the reſt, as ſoon as the Romans ſhould; have paſſed the river, 
would haſten with alacrity to join them; not ſo much indeed 
from any motive of affection, as from a deſire to reyenge 
the infults which they had ſuffered from the Carthaginiags. 
That there was ſtill another circumſtange, even of greater 
moment. That the diſſenſion which prevailed among their 


leaders, would prevent the enemy from uniting their whole 


ſtrength in an engagement: and, if they ſhould venture on 
a battle with divided forces, that they would then moſt ca- 
Gly be defeated... 1 haps wah all theſe adyantages in proſpe 

they ſhould now therefore pafs the river, with the great | 
confidence; and leave to himſelf, and to the reſt of the 


commanders, the whole care of what was afterwerds/to, be 
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Aſter this diſcourſe, he left Marcus, who was joined with 
him in the command, with a body of three thouſand foot 
and five hundred horſe, to protect the allies that were on 
this fide of the Iberus; and then paſſed the river with the 
reſt of the forces, having concealed from every 1 55 his 


g 


true intention. For he had determined not to 
thoſe things which he had ſuggeſted to the army. His real 
deſign was ſuddenly to inveſt New Carthage. wege nr 
And here we may firſt remark a moſt ſignal proof of that 
peculiar diſpoſition which I have aſcribed to Scipio. For 
firft, though he was now no more than twenty-ſeven years 
old, he took upon himſelf the conduct of a war, which, 
from the ill ſucceſs that had attended it, all other perſons 
had concluded to be deſperate. In the next place, when 
he had engaged himſelf in this deſign, inſtead of 1 
the moſt obvious and common meaſures, he rief a pl 

of action, which was alike impenetrable to his Wirf, Timy, 
and unſuſpected by the enemy. And with reſpe& "76 both 
theſe points, he was determined by the moſt ſolid ealbns. 
While he was till at Rome, he informed himſelf of the true 
ſtate of things, by a moſt careful and exact inquiry. And 
being aſſuted, that the treachery only of the Spaniards, and 
the diviſion of the Roman-artiiſes,” had? ccafioned the mis- 
fortune of his father, he neither feared the Carthaginians, 
nor yielded to that deſpondency with which others were poſ- 
ſeſſed. When he was afterwards alſo told, that the allies on 
this fide of the Iberus remained ſtill conſtant in the Roman 
friendſfiip; chat the Carthaginia Generals were broken by 
diſſenſions; and that they treated the people who had ſub- 
mitted to them with great ſeverity ; he ſet out upon the ex- 
pedition with full confidence of ſucceſs: not building his 
expectations upon fortune, but upon the views which reaſ6n 
had ſuggeſted to him. As ſoon as he arrived in Spain, re- 
new ing his inquiries in every part with the — 
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he was informed, that the Carthaginian army was divided 
into three ſeparate bodies. That Mago, at the head of one, 
was poſted beyond the pillars of Hercules, in the territory 
of the Conians : that the ſecond, under the command of 
Aſdrubal the ſon of Geſco, was incamped in Luſitania near 
the mouth of the river: that the other Aſdrubal, with the 
third, was laying ſiege to a town in the Carpetanian di- 
{id : and that eack of thts different bodies was diſtant 
full ten days march from the city of New Carthage. He 
conſidered therefore with himſelf, that, as it would be muck 
too dangerous, both on account of the late defeats, and be- 
cauſe the enemy alſo were far ſuperior to him in their num- 
bers, to venture on a ſet engagement againſt their united 
forces; ſo, on the other hand, if he ſhould attack either of 
theſe ſeparate bodies, there was . reaſon to fear, that, while 
the body attacked might retire and decline the fi oht, the 
reſt alſo would be able to advance: and that, being poor in- 
cloſed on every ſide, he ſhould fall into the ſame calamity, 
which had been fo fatal to his father and his uncle. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, he rejected the defign of an engage- 
ment, and turned all his thoughts towards New Carthage: 
a place, which, as he very well knew, brought many ad- 
vantages to the enemy, as well as great detriment to the Ro- 
mans, in the progreſs. of the war. | 
For, while he remained in winter quarters, having en- 
deavoured to obtain from the priſoners a minute and. parti- 
cular knowledge of every thing that related to this city, he 
found, that it was almoſt the only place upon the coaſt of 
Spain, that afforded a harbour capable of receiving a fleet 
and naval forces: that it was ſo ſituated, that the Cartha- 
ginians might paſs over to it from. Afric' with the greateſt: 
caſe: that large ſums of money alſo, and ail the baggage. of 
the army were at this time in it; together with. all. the: hoſ- 
tages, which the Carthaginians had taken from the cities of 
7 1 Spain. 
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Spain. He learned likewiſe, what was ſtill of greater im- 
portance, that the garriſon conſiſted only of a thouſand ſol- 
diers, appointed to defend the citadel. For it never had 
been conceived, that, while the Carthaginians were maſters 
of almoſt the whole of Spain, any attempt would be made | 4 
to lay, ſiege to this city. That the multitude of the other g 
inhabitants indeed was very great: but that they were all, ar- 
tificers, labourers, or ſeamen ; deſtitute of all experience in 
the affairs of war; and who would rather facilitate, than 
obſtruct, his attempt againſt the city, if he ſhould appear 
unexpectedly before it. He knew the manner likewiſe in 
which the city was ſituated; the fortifications by which it 
was defended ; and the nature of the lake that ſurrounded 
it. For. ſome fiſhermen, who frequented the place, had in- 
formed him, that the lake in gencral was marſhy ; and that 
it was alſo. fordable, as often as the tide retired ; which 
uſually happened every day near the time of evening. From 
all theſe circumſtances he concluded, that ſucceſs in this at- 
tempt would not only bring a heavy loſs upon the enemy, 
but tend greatly to advance his own affairs: and that, if he 
ſhould fail, he might at leaſt be able, as he was maſter of 
the ſea, to withdraw the troops in ſafety; taking care only 
to ſecure: his camp againſt any inſult. And this it would be 
ealy to accompliſh, becauſe the forces of the enemy were 
at ſo great a diſtance. Laying aſide therefore all. other 
thoughts, he employed himſelf, while he was in winter quar- 
ters, in making preparations for the ſiege. And though he 
had formed. ſo great a. deſign, and was only of the age that 
has been mentioned, he concealed his intention from every 
perſon, except from Caius Lælius, till the time came in 
which he judged it neceſſary to diſcloſe it. 
Now it is generally acknowledged by Hiſtorians, that theſe 
were the reaſons which determined the conduct of Scipio up- 
on this occaſion. And yet when they have gone thus far, 
| | they 
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they in the end, I know not how, aſcribe the ſucceſs that fol- 


lowed, not to the prudence of the commander, but to the in- 
terpoſition of the gods and fortune. But this opinion, as it 
is deſtitute of all ſupport from probability, or from the teſti- 
mony of thoſe who lived at the time, is refuted alſo by the 
letters which Scipio himſelf wrote to Philip; in which he ex- 
preſsly declares, that in every thing that concerned his expe- 
dition into Spain, and more particularly in his reſolution to 
attack New Carthage, he was determined wholly by thoſe 


conſiderations which have been here recited. Let us now 
attend to the ſiege. | 


Gs AB... 


CIPIO then, having given ſecret orders to Caius Læ- 
lius, who alone, as we have faid, was acquainted with 
his deſign, to fail to New Carthage with the fleet, began his 
march with the land forces, and advanced with the greateſt 
haſte, His army conſiſted of twenty-five thouſand foot, and 
of two thouſand and five hundred horſe. After ſeven days 
march, he arrived' and incamped on the fide of the city that 
looked towards the north. The hinder part of the camp he 
fortified with a ditch and a double intrenchment, which was 
drawn from one ſea to the other. The ſide that was to- 
wards the city he left without any fortification ; becauſe the 
nature of the place alone ſufficiently ſecured it againſt all in- 
ſult. But before we enter into a particular deſcription of the 
ſiege, it will be proper to give the reader ſome conception of 
the manner in which the city was ſituated, and the country 
that was round it. 1 
New Carthage then is ſituated near the middle of the 
coaſt of Spain, upon a gulph that looks towards the ſouth- 
weſt, and which contains in length about twenty ſtadia, and 
BO — "_— 
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about ten ſtadia in breadth at the firſt entrance. The whole 
of this gulph is a perfect harbour. For an iſland, lying at 
the mouth of it, and which leaves on either ſide a very nar- 
row paſſage, receives all the waves of the ſea: ſo that the 
gulph remains intirely calm; except only that its waters are 
ſometimes agitated by the ſouth-weſt winds, blowing through 
thoſe paſſages. All the other winds are intercepted by the 
land, which incloſes it on every ſide. In the inmoſt part of 
the gulph ſtands a mountain in form of a peninſula, upon 
which the city is built. It is ſurrounded by the ſea; upon the 
eaſt and ſouth; and, on the weſt, by a lake, which is extend- 
ed alſo ſo far towards the north, that the reſt of the ſpace, 


which lies between the lake and the ſea, and which joins the 


city to the continent, contains only two ſtadia in breadth. 
The middle part of the city is flat; and has a level approach 
to it from the ſea, on the fide towards the ſouth. The other 
parts are ſurrounded by hills; two of which are very High 
and rough; and the other three, though much leſs lofty, 
are full of cavities, and difficult of approach. Of the former 
two, the largeſt is that which ſtands on the fide of the eaſt. 
It extends itſelf into the ſea; and has a temple conſecrated to 
Aſculapius upon the top. The other is in like manner ſitu- 
ated, oppoſite to the former, upon the weſt. Upon this laſt 
is a magnificent and royal palace, which was built by Aſdru- 
bal, when he deſigned, as it is ſaid, to declare himſelf ſove- 
reign of the country. The other three hills, which are of 
ſmaller ſize, incloſe the city on the fade towards the north. 
The firſt of theſe, which ſtands neareſt to the eaſt, has the 
appellation of Vulcan. The ſecond, that of Aletes'; who is 
ſaid to have obtained divine honours, from having firſt diſ- 
covered the filver mines. The third is called the hill of Sa- 
turn. For the conveniency of thoſe who uſe the fea, a com- 
munication is made by art between the lake and the fea. And 
acroſs. the narrow channel, which joins the two together, there 
1700 | is 
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is alſo a bridge; which ſerves for the paſſage of catriages and 
beaſts of burthen, as they come loaded with neceſſaries from 
the country into the city. By this ſituation of the places, the 
front of the Roman camp was ſecure without any fortifica- 
tion; being covered by the lake and the fea, Even in the 
part that was oppoſite to the narrow neck that ran between 
the lake and the ſea, and which joined the city to the conti- 
nent, Scipio had neglected to throw up any intrenchment: 


cither becauſe, by thus leaving the very middle of his camp 
open, he deſigned to intimidate the enemy; or that, when he 


ſhould be ready to attack the city, he might advance,” and 
return back again to his camp, without any impediment; 
This city formerly contained not more than twenty ſtadia in 


circumference. Many writers indeed athrm it to have been 


forty, But in this they are miſtaken. For my own part, I 
can {peak of this matter with aſſurance. For I take not my 
account from what I have heard; but have myſelt ſeen and 
examined the place. At this time the circumference is leſs. 

The fleet then being arrived at the proper time, Scipio aſ- 
ſembled the troops together, and explained to them the rea- 
ſons that had determined him to engage in the preſent under- 
taking, and which were no other than thoſe that have now 
been mentioned. He ſhewed them, that the enterprize itſelf 
was practicable. And having enumerated all the advantages 
which would ariſe to themſelves from this conqueſt, together 
with the great loſs which the enemy would ſuſtain, he pro- 
miſed crowns of gold to thoſe who ſhould firſt mount upon 
the walls, and the other cuſtomary rewards. to all who ſhould 
perform any ſignal ſervice in the attack. In the end he told 
them, that the deſign had firſt been ſuggeſted to him by 
Neptune: who ſtood near him as he ſlept; and promiſed 
that he would fo viſibly aſſiſt him in the very time of the ac- 
tion, that the whole army ſhould acknowledge the efficacy of 
1115 preſence. The juſtneſs of the reaſons that appeared in this 


diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, the promiſe of the golden crowns, and, above all 
the reſt, the expected aſſiſtance of the god, raiſed in all the 
ſoldiers the higheſt ardour and alacrity. 

On the following day, having ſtored the fleet with miſſile 
weapons of every kind, he ordered Lælius, who commanded 
it, to preſs the city on the ſide of the ſea. By land, he ſe- 
lected two thouſand of the ſtrongeſt ſoldiers, together with the 
men who carried the ladders, and advanced to the aſſault about 
the third hour of the day. Mago, who commanded in the city, 
divided the garriſon of a thouſand men, and, leaving one half 
in the citadel, drew up the reſt in order of battle upon the 
hill that ſtood towards the eaſt. He ſtationed alſo two thou- 
{ſand of the citizens, to whom he had given the arms that 
were in the city, near the gate that led to the narrow neck 
which joined the city to the continent, and which was oppo- 
ſite to the Roman camp. The reſt of the inhabitants were 
ordered to aſſiſt with their utmoſt ſtrength, in every part in 
which the walls ſhould be attacked. 

As ſoon as the Roman trumpets had given the ſignal for 
the aſſault, Mago ordered the two thouſand citizens to ad- 
vance through the gate; being perſuaded, that he ſhould 
ſtrike a terror into the enemy, and force them to deſiſt from 
their deſign. They advance accordingly, and vigorouſly 
charge the Romans, who were drawn up in battle between 
their camp and the iſthmus. At firſt the engagement was 
extremely fierce ; and vehement cries were made on either 
ſide, as the numbers increaſed that came both from the city 
and from the camp. But the aſſiſtance that was ſent to ei- 
ther fide was very unequal : the Carthaginian ſuccours com- 
ing only through a ſingle gate, and having the length of two 
ſtadia alſo to paſs; while the Romans on the contrary were 
near to the place, and poured in their troops from every ſide. 
For Scipio had deſignedly ranged his forces in battle near to 
the camp, that he might draw the enemy to a greater diſtance 
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from the city: as well knowing, that if this body, which'was 


the very ſtrength of the inhabitants, ſhould be once defeated, 


the whole city would be thrown into fo great confuſion, hs 
none would afterwards dare to appear bites walls. As 
the combatants however were all choſen men, the victory 
remained for ſome time doubtful. But the Carthaginians, 

unable to ſuſtain the weight of the Romans, who came con- 
tinually from the camp, were at laſt forced to fly. Many of 
them fell in the engagement, and in their flight. But the 
greateſt part were cruſhed, as they entered together in erouds 
through the gate. The inhabits, on the ſight of this de- 
feat, were ſo ſtruck with conſternation, that thy 1mmediate- 
ly abandoned the walls: and the Romans, who indeed had 


almoſt entered the city with thoſe that fled, fixed their lad- 


ders in full ſecurity. 

In this action Scipio himſelf was preſent ; but uſed all the 
caution that was poſſible, with reſpe& to his perſon. For he 
was attended by three ſoldiers carrying bucklers; who, when 
any thing was thrown from the walls, joined their bucklers 
together, and covered him from the danger. Under this 
protection, moving from fide to fade, or placing himſelf 
ſome eminence, he greatly promoted the ſucceſs of the action. 
For as by this method he ſaw every thing that paſſed, fo, be- 
ing ſeen alſo by all the army, he inſpired the combatants with 
courage. From hence alſo it happened, that nothing that was 
neceſſary was neglected in the courſe of the engagement: and 
that whatever the occaſion fu ee to him was immediately 
carried into execution. 

The Romans, who began now to mount the ladders with : 
the greateſt confidence, found much leſs danger in the reſiſ- 
tance of the enemy, than from the height of the walls. The 
difficulties indeed which this alone occaſioned were fo great, 


that the beſieged began to reſume their courage. For fome 


of the ladders, being of ſo large a ſize as to admit many to 
aſcend 
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aſcend together, were broken by the weight. Upon others, 
the firſt who mounted loft their fight upon fo great a height; 
and, as ſoon as they were oppoſed by the leaſt reſiſtance, 
theew themſelves headlong down. When any beams alſo, or 
other things of the ſame kind, were thrown from the battle- 
ments, whole bodies of men were torn away together, and 
carried to the ground. Theſe difficulties however, though 
ſo many and fo great, were none of them fufficient to reſtrain 
the ardour and the impetuoſity of the Romans. No ſooner 
were the firſt thrown down, than thoſe who followed imme- 
diately aſcended into the vacant place. But as the day be- 
gan now to decline, and the ſoldiers were almoſt exhauſted 
by fatigue, the General ordered the trumpets to found the 8 | 
nal of retreat. ; 
The beſieged, perſuading abies that they had e \ 
led the danger, began to exult with joy. But Scipio, expect- 
ing now the time when the ſea would retire, ſtationed fave 
hundred men, together with ladders, upon the. border of the 
lake. At the ſame time he ſelected alſo a body of freſh 
troops; and, having exhorted them to perform their duty, he 
ſent them again towards the gate upon the iſthmus, and gave 
them a greater number of ladders than before, that the whole 
length of the walls might be attacked. When the ſignal then 
was made, and the troops began to aſcend the ladders in 
every part, the inhabitants within were thrown: into the 
greateſt confuſion and diſorder. - At the very time when they 
conceived that they had nothing left to dread, behold a new 
danger juſt beginning from a new aſſault. Their darts alſo 
— to fail: and the numbers of men which they had al- 
ready loft had ſunk their courage. Their embaraſſment 
therefore was very great. They defended themſelves hows 
cver againſt the aſſailants with their utmoſt ſtrength. * |, 
While this conteſt was at the height, the tide began to re- 
* and left only a very ſhallow water wren. the upper 2 
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of the lake: at the ſame time running through the mouth of 
it, into the adjoining ſea, with ſuch rapidity and force, that 
thoſe who were unacquainted with the nature of the thing, 
regarded it as a kind of miracle. Scipio, who had ſome 
guides alſo ready, exhorted the troops that were ſelected for 
this ſervice, to enter the lake, and to fear nothing. For this, 
among his other talents, was that in which this General prin- 


cipally excelled: the art of inſpiring his troops with courage, 


and of making them feel all the paſſions which his diſcourſe 
endeavoured to infuſe. They immediately obeyed his orders; 
and puſhed their way with eagerneſs through the lake: the 
whe army being perſuaded, that what they had beheld'was 
undoubtedly the work of ſome divinity. It was now that 
they remembered what Scipio had ſaid to them in his ha- 

rangue, concerning the interpolation of Neptune in their fa- 
vour. Animated therefore by this perſuaſion, one part of 
them formed the tortoiſe ; and, advancing with mr 
to the gate, began to break it with bars and hatchets; whit 

the reſt, as they approached the walls, finding the battlements 
deſerted, not only fixed their ladders in full ſecurity, but 
gained alſo the top of the wall without any reſiſtance. For 
as the beſieged, not having any ſuſpicion that the city ever 
could be approached on the fide of the lake, were wholly em- 
ployed in other parts, and eſpecially near the gate that led to 
the iſthmus ; ſo the cries alſo, and the confuſion, that aroſe 
from the diſordered multitude, prevented them from hearing 
or diſcerning any thing that was proper to be done. The 
Romans ran from ſide to ſide upon the walls, in order to at- 
tract the enemy: a kind of ſervice, which the manner in Which 
they are armed enables them to perform with ſingular dexte- 
rity. And when they arrived at the gate, they deſcended; 
and, breaking the bars, gave entrance to thoſe that Were 


without. The body, that had attempted to ſcale the walls 


on the ſide towards the iſthmus, had now alſo gained the bat- 
; ements. 
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battlements. Thus the whole walls were at laſt in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Romans. The hill likewiſe, that ſtood on the 
caſtern fide of the city, was ſeized by a part of thoſe who en- 
tered through the gate; and who attacked and routed the 
Carthaginians that were left.to, guard it. % 
As ſoon as a ſufficient number of the troops had entered, 
Scipio ſent away the greateſt part to deſtroy the inhabitants; 
commanding them to kill all that they ſhould: meet, without 
ſparing any; and not attempt to pillage, till they ſhould re- 
ceive, the ſignal. Such is the cuſtom among the Romans, 
when they have taken a city by ſtorm. And their deſign, 
as I ſuppole, is to ſtrike the greater terror. It is common 
therefore to ſee, not men alone lying ſlaughtered; but dogs 
alſo cut in two, and other animals divided limb from limb. 
Upon the preſent occaſion eſpecially, there was much of this 
kind of carnage, becauſe the numbers that were in the place 
were great. The General himſelf then marched with a thou- 
ſand men to attack the citadel, At his firſt approach, M 
ſeemed determined to make ſome reſiſtance. But when 2h; 
had conſidered, that the city was intirely in the power of the 
Romans, he ſent and obtained a promiſe of ſafety for himſelf, 
and delivered up the citadel. The ſignal being then made, 
the ſlaughter ceaſed, and the pillage was begun. When night 
came on, thoſe Who had received ſuch orders remained in 
the camp. The General, with his thoufand men, was lodg- 
ed in the citadel. The reſt of the ſoldiers, having been called 
out of the houſes by the Tribunes, were ordered to bring the 
booty, all of them in their ſeveral cohorts, into the Forum, and 
to guard it during: the night. The light armed forces were 
drawn from the camp, and were poſted upon the hill that was 
on the caſtern- ſide. : In this manner the Romans became 
mai of the city of New CE in Ot Dee 0216s 
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N the following day, the baggage of the Carthagi- 
nian garriſon, and all that had been taken both from 
the citizens and the artificers, being collected together in the 
Forum, was diſtributed by the Tribunes among the reſpec- 
tive legions, according to the uſual cuſtom of the Romans. 
The method which this people obſerve, When they have 
taken a city, is this. They every day ſelect, for the pur- 
poſe of pillage, a certain number of men, or a certain num- 
ber of cohorts, according to the ſize of the city; taking 
care always, that not more than half of the forces be em- 
ployed in this work. The reſt all remain in their ſeveral 
poſts; either within, or without the city, as occaſion re- 
quires. As their armies uſually are compoſed of two Roman 
legions with an equal number of | allies, and ſometimes, 
though but rarely, of four legions; the men, who are em- 
ployed in pillaging, bring all the booty, each of them to 
his reſpective legion. A ſale is then made of all that has 
been taken; and the money divided by the Tribunes into 
equal ſhares, which are allotted to all alike: not only to 
thoſe who were ſtationed under arms in the ſeveral poſts; 
but to thoſe that were left in the camp; to the ſick like- 
wiſe; and even to thoſe that had been ſent away from the 
camp upon any diſtant ſervice. And that no part of the 
plunder may be concealed, the ſoldiers, before they begin to 
march, and at the time of their firſt incampment, are ob- 
liged to ſwear, that whatever they ſhall take from the enemy 
they will bring faithfully to the camp: as we have already 
more particularly mentioned, in our diſcourſe on the Ro- 
man government. Now by this precaution, of employing 
one half of the army only in the pillage, while the reſt re- 

| | main 
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main under arms in the ſeveral poſts, the Romans are ſe- 
cured from any danger that might happen to them from the 
greedineſs of the ſoldiers. For as the hope of having a ſhare 
in the booty is never loſt to any of the troops; but remains 
as certain to thoſe who are fixed in the ſeveral poſts, as to 
thoſe who are employed in pillaging ; every man remains 
quiet in his ſtation : whereas, among other nations, a con- 
trary method is frequently attended with very fatal conſe - 
quences. So powerful is the deſire of gain, that in general 
it is this alone which encourages men to ſuffer hardſhips, or 
to throw themſelves into dangers. When occaſions there- 
fore of this kind ariſe, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that thok: 
who are left in the camp, or ftationed in any poſt, will 
contentedly forego the opportunity that is offered; if every 
man, as the cuftom is in almoſt all other armies, be allowed 
to retain the booty which he takes. For though a prince 
perhaps, or a General, may at ſuch times give the ſtricteſt 
orders for bringing all the ſpoil together into a common 
heap z yet, whatever the ſoldiers are able to conceal, they 
are acouſtomed to confider. as their own. And while they 
all purſue this object with an ardour which it is not poſſible 
to reſtrain, the ſafety of the whole is often brought into the 
greateſt danger. Very frequently it has been ſeen, that 
commanders, when they have ſucceeded in their firſt de- 
ſign, and have either taken a city, or forced their way into 
the camp of the enemy, have, from this ſingle cauſe alone, 
not only loſt all the fruits of their victory, but even ſuffered 
an intire defeat. There is nothing therefore that more de- 
ſerves the foreſight and attention of the leader of an army, 
than to make ſuch ꝓroviſion, that all the troops may be aſ- 
tured of obtaining an equal ſhare of the phander upon theſe 


occaſions. 


While the Tribunes were employed in making a diſtribu- 


tion of the ſpoil, the General, having ordered all the pri- 
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ſoners, who were not much fewer than ten thouſand men, 
to be brought before him, divided them into two ſeparate 
bodies. In the firſt were the free citizens, together with 


their wives and children: and the artificers of the city in 
the other. Having exhorted the former to embrace the 
friendſhip of the Romans, and to bear in remembrance the 
favour which they now received, he diſmiſſed them to their 
ſeveral habitations. A deliverance ſo unexpected melted them 
into tears of joy. They proſtrated themſelves before him, 


and retired. He then told the artificers, that for the preſent 


they were the publick ſlaves of the Roman people: but 
that, if they would ſhew an affection towards this people, 
and ſerve them with alacrity in their reſpective trades, they 
might be aſſured of obtaining their freedom, as ſoon as the 
war with Carthage ſhould be brought to a happy end. He 
then ordered them to be enrolled by the Quæſtor; and hay- 
ing divided them into bands of thirty men, appointed a Ro- 
man to take the charge of every band. The whole number 
amounted to about two thouſand men. From the reſt of 
the priſoners he ſelected thoſe that were in the vigour of their 
age, and of the ſtrongeſt bodies, and joining them to his 
naval forces, ſo that the whole now conſiſted of a half part 
more than double the former number, he not only furniſhed 
the ſhips that had been taken from the enemy, but allotted 
to every veſſel in the fleet almoſt twice as many ſeamen as 
they had before. For the veſſels that were taken were 
eighteen in number; and his own fleet conſiſted of thirty- 
five. To theſe men likewiſe, upon condition that they 
would only diſcharge their duty with diligence and zeal, he 
gave the ſame affurance of their freedom, as ſoon as the Car- 
thaginians ſhould be conquered. In this manner, by his 1n- 
dulgent treatment, he intirely gained the confidence of the 
citizens, and ſecured their affection both to himſelf and to 


the common cauſe. The artificers, encouraged by the hopes 


; of | 


of freedom, applied themſelves to their work with the greateſt 
chearfulneſs. And the fleet, by the prudent diſpoſition 
which he made, was increaſed in the proportion that has 
been mentioned. 

When this buſineſs was finiſned, he ſeparated Mago, and 
the other Carthaginians that were of rank, from the reſt. 
For among thoſe that were taken, there were two. that were 
of the council of the Ancients, and fifteen of the Senate. 
All theſe he committed to the care of Lælius; and ordered 
them to be treated with particular attention. He then com- 
manded all the hoſtages, who were in number more than 
three hundred, to be brought before him. And calling the 
children to him one by one, he careſſed and ſoothed them; 
telling them, that in a ſhort time they ſhould ſee. their Parry 
rents. The reſt he ordered to write to their ſeveral, cities, 
that they were ſafe and well; and that they ſhould ſoon. be 
permitted to return to their reſpective 8 their 
friends would only conſent to embrace the alliance of the 
Romans. With theſe words, having beſore ſelected from the 
ipoil what was moſt proper for his deſign, he preſented all 
of them with ſuch ornaments as were ſuitable to their ſex and 
age. To the girls he gave bracelets and little pictures; and 
words and poniards to the young men and boys. 

At this time, one of the female captives, the wife of 
Mandonius, who was the brother of Angobalis king of the 
llergetes, fell at his feet, and intreated him with tears to 
give ſuch orders concerning the women that were priſoners, 
that they might obtain more decent treatment than they had 
experienced trom the Carthaginians. Scipio was moved at 
this ſight : for the woman was advanced in years, and had 
ſomething venerable in her appearance. He aſked her there- 
tore, whether they were in want of any neceſſaries. And 
when ſhe made no anſwer, he ordered thoſe that were ap- 
pointed to take care of the women to be called; and was 
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told by them, that the Carthaginians had always furniſhed 
them with neceſſaries in the greateſt plenty. But as ſhe ſtill 
embraced his knees, and continued to repeat the fame re- 
queſt, Scipio, being more perplexed, and ſuſpecting that the 
men had told him an untruth, and had undoubtedly been 
negligent in their charge, bade her and the reſt of the wo- 
men take courage; and aſſured them, that he would ap- 
point other perſons, who ſhould take care that they ſhould 
be in want of nothing. You underſtand not our requeſt, 
replied the woman after a little filence, if you think that we 
are thus importunate with you for the ſake of meat and 
drink. In a moment Scipio underſtood her meaning : and, 
when he ſaw before him the daughters of Andobalis, and of 
many other princes, all in the flower of their age, he was 
unable to refrain from tears. The whole diſtreſs of their 
condition was diſcloſed to him by a ſingle word. He fig- 
nified therefore to the woman, that he now knew perfectly 
what ſhe intended : and taking her by the hand, he again 
bade her to take courage, and all the reſt that were with 
her: aſſuring them, that he would be no leſs careful of them, 
than if they were his own ſiſters or his daughters; and that 
he would give them in charge to perſons of approved fide- 
lity, whoſe behaviour ſhould agree with this affurance. 

After this, he delivered to the Quæſtors all the publick 
money that had been taken from the Carthaginians. The 
amount of it was more than fix hundred talents. He had 
brought alſo with him from Rome four. hundred: ſo that, 
with both ſums together, he had now more than a thouſand 
talents, to defray the expences of the war. 

About the ſame time alſo it was, that ſome young ſol- 
diers, having found a virgin of a moſt uncommon bloom 
and beauty, and knowing that Scipio was inclined to the 
love of women, brought and placed her before him, and in- 
treated him to receive her as a preſent. Scipio was ſtruck 


I with 
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with the ſight; and, having expreſſed his admiration of her 


beauty, It I were a private man, ſaid he, you could not 
have offered to me a more acceptable preſent; but, in the 
ſtation in which I now am placed, it is quite otherwiſe.” In- 
timating, as I ſuppoſe, by this diſcourſe, that, in the hours of 
leiſure and repoſe, young men may ſometimes agreeably amuſe 
themſelves with theſe enjoyments; but that, in ſeaſons of 
buſineſs, the activity both of the mind and body is too much 
obſtructed by ſuch indulgence. He therefore thanked the | 
ſoldiers; and having called the father of the virgin, he de- | 
livered her into his hands, and exhorted him to marry her 4 
to any one of her own citizens whom he ſhould chooſe. By 
this inſtance of his continence and moderation, the character 
of Scipio was raiſed high in the opinion of all who were un- 
der his command. 

When he had thus regulated all things, and committed the 
reſt of the priſoners to the care of the Tribunes, he ſent Læ- 
lius, with the Carthaginians, and ſome others of the moſt 
eminent rank that were taken, in a Quinquereme to Rome, 
to carry the news of this ſucceſs. For he very well knew, 
that as the affairs of Spain had been conſidered as almoſt deſ- 
perate, an account of this important conqueſt could not fail 
to infuſe new courage into the people, and engage them to ap- f 
ply themſelves with much greater carneſtneſs to the buſineſs i 
of the war. With reſpect to himſelf, remaining for ſome * 
time in New Carthage, he exerciſed continually the naval 
forces; i and inſtructed the Tribunes alſo to exerciſe the land 
army in the following manner. 

On the firſt day, the legions were commanded to run the 
ſpace of thirty ſtadia with their arms. On the ſecond, to ſcour 
and brighten their arms, and to examine in open view their 
whole armour. The third day was allotted to relaxation and 
repoſe. On the fourth, they fought together, with wooden 
{words caſed with leather; and guarded with a button at the 
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end; and threw javelins, which were covered alſo with a but- 
ton. On the fifth day, they returned again to the ſame courſe 
of running with which they had begun. 

He employed alſo a principal part of his attention upon 
the artificers; that the arms might be finiſhed in the com- 
pleteſt manner, both for the exerciſes in the field, and for 
real ſervice. With this view, he not only appointed ſkilful 
men to regulate the workmen, as we have already mentioned; 
but himſelf went every day among them, and faw that the 
were ſupplied with neceſſaries. And thus, while the legions 
were exerciſing themſelves continually before the walls, and 
the naval forces upon the ſea contending together in rowing 
and in mock engagements; while the workmen in the cit 
were ſharpening weapons, or labouring in braſs and wood 
and, in a word, while all without exception were employed in 
preparing arms; whoever had beheld the tight, might have 
obſerved in the words of Xenophon, that this city was in truth 
the very workingſhop of war. When all things ſeemed at 
laſt to be in the condition which he deſired, and the troops 
were perfect in their exerciſe ; having ſecured the city alſo by 

placing guards, and making the fortifications that were ne- 

ceſſary, he put both the army and the fleet in motion, and 
began his march towards Taraco, carrying the hoſtages allo 
with him. 

The motions which Scipio judged to be moſt uſeful for the 
cavalry upon all occaſions, and in which he commanded them 
to be exerciſed, were theſe. To turn every man fingly his 
horſe to the left, and again to the right, and then to make 
him fall back. With reſpect to whole troops, they were alſo 
taught to turn to one fide at once, and to recover again their 
firſt poſition : to turn their backs to the enemy in two mo- 
tions, and to face about again in three: to make little bodies 
of ten, or of twenty men, go off with ſpeed from the wings, 
or ſometimes from the centre; and return again to their place 


in 
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in the main body without breaking their ranks: to extend 
themſelves upon the wings, in order to prevent the camp from 
being attacked, or to cover the rear of the army. The break- 
ing of the whole body into looſe and ſeparate bands, was a 
thing which he thought deſerved but little attention ; becauſe 
it was nothing more than the order into which troops would 
naturally fall upon a march. In the laſt place, they were in- 
ſtructed: ſo to advance againſt the enemy, or to retire again, 
in all the different movements, that, even when running with 
full ſpeed, they might keep their ranks intire, and preſerve the 
{ame diſtance between the troops. For his opinion was, that 
nothing was more dangerous or fatal, than for a body of ca- 
valry to charge with diſordered ranks. obs: 

When he had: communicated theſe inſtructions to the of- 
fcers and ſoldiers, he afterwards went round to the ſeveral 
cities, and examined, in the firſt place, whether the men com- 
prehended his plan of diſcipline ; and ſecondly, whether thoſe 
who commanded in the cities were clear and perfect in their 
manner of teaching it. For he judged that the ſucceſs of this 
new method would principally depend upon the ſkill of the 
particular commanders. As ſoon as every thing was perfect- 
cd, he drew out all the cavalry from the cities to one place ; 
and himſelf directed them in all the movements, and made 
them perform the whole exerciſe in his preſence. Nor did 
he, upon this occaſion, take his ſtation at the head of all the 
troops, as the Generals of this age are accuſtomed to do; ima- 
vining that the foremoſt place is the proper place for a com- 
mander. But in truth they both ſhew a want of judgement, 
and bring much diſadvantage upon the ſervice itſelf, by chooſ- 
ing a poſt, in which, while they are ſeen by every one, they 
can themſelves ſee nothing. For the buſineſs in queſtion, at 
ſuch a time, is not to diſplay the power and dignity of the 
commander, but to ſhew ability and {kill ; to attend to the 
ſoldiers in all their movements; and, for this purpole, to be 
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ſometimes at the head, ſometimes again in the rear of all, and 
ſometimes in the centre. It was thus that Scipio acted. He 
rode from rank to rank, and ſaw all the troops himſelf. He 
inſtructed thoſe that were leſs ready; and corrected in the 
beginning whatever was amiſs. But as ſo great attention had 
been uſed before in exerciſing each particular body, the miſ- 
takes that now appeared were very few and inconſiderable. 
For this indeed, as Demetrius Phalereus has very juſtly obſerv- 
ed, is the only method than can render a body of troops per- 
fect in their diſcipline. As a building, ſays this writer, Will 
be firm and ſolid, if every ſcantling, and every joint, and each 
ſingle apartment, has been diſpoſed and finiſhed with the 
neceſſary care; ſo an army likewiſe will have its proper 
ſtrength, when every troop, and every ſoldier, have firſt been 
ſeparately trained, and rendered perfect in their duty. 
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EX TRACT the THIRD. 
An obſervation on tbe policy of the Romans with reſpect to 


Greece, 


E preſent ſtate of things very much reſembled, it was 
|  faid, the diſpoſition of an army drawn up in battle. 


Upon ſuch occaſions, the light- armed and moſt active of the 


troops are placed always in front, and are the firſt attacked: 
but the event of the battle is decided by the phalanx of heavy 
forces that ſtand behind them In the ſame manner the Zto- 
lians, and the people of Peloponneſus their allies, are now firſt 
expoled to danger ; while the Romans, like the phalanx, 
keep themſelves in reſerve. If the firſt ſhould be defeated, 
the latter will withdraw themſelves in ſafety from the fray. 
But if they ſhould be victorious, which the gods avert, the 
Romans will then be able to ſubdue, not only the Ztolians, 
but all the reſt alſo of the people of Greece. 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


A deſcription of Ecbatana, the capital city of Media. The 
expedition of Antiochus againſt Arſaces. 


E DIA is the moſt powerful of all the kingdoms of 

Aſia; whether we conſider the extent of the coun- 
try, or the numbers and goodneſs of the men, and alſo of the 
horſes, which are there produced. For theſe animals are 
found in it in ſo great plenty, that almoſt all the reſt of Aha 
is ſupplied with them from this province. It is here alſo 
that the royal horſes are always fed, on account of the excel- 
lence of the paſture. The whole borders of the province are 
covered with Grecian cities; which were built as a check 
upon the neighbouring barbarians, after the country had been 
ſubdued by Alexander. Ecbatana only is not one of theſe. 
This city ſtands on the north ſide of Media, and commands 
all that part of Aſia which lies along the Mœotis and the 
Euxine ſea. It was, even from the moſt ancient times, the 
ſeat of the royal reſidence: and ſeems, in ſplendour and mag- 
nificence, very greatly to have exceeded all other cities. It 
is built on the declivity of the mountain Orontes; and not 
incloſed with any walls. But there is a citadel in it, the for- 
tifications of which are of moſt wonderful ſtrength : and be- 
low the citadel ſtands the palace of the Perſian kings. With 
reſpe& to other particulars, I am in doubt whether I ſhould 
ſpeak, or be intirely ſilent. To thoſe who love exaggeration, 
and to ſtrike their readers with ſomething wondertul in their 
deſcriptions, this city would afford ample matter for ſuch di- 
greſſion. But others, who go not without great diffidence 
into things that exceed the common apprehenſion, will, for 
4 this 
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this very reaſon, be the more perplexed. Thus much how- 
ever I ſhall ſay. The palace contained ſeven ſtadia in cir- 
cumference. And the magnificence of the ſtructure in every 
part was ſuch as muſt have raiſed a very high opinion of the 
wealth and power of thoſe who built it. For though the 
wood was all of cedar, or of cypreſs, no part of it was left 
naked: but the beams, the roofs, and the pillars that ſup- 
ported the porticoes and periſtyles, were all covered, ſome 
with plates of filver, and ſome of gold. The tiles likewiſe 
were all of ſilver. The greateſt part of theſe riches was car- 
ried away by the Macedonians who attended Alexander : and 
the reſt was pillaged in the reigns of Antigonus and Seleucus. 
At this time however, when Antiochus arrived, there were 
{till remaining in the temple of Æna ſome pillars caſed with 
gold, and a large quantity of filver tiles laid together in a 
heap. There were alſo ' ſome few wedges of gold, and a 
much greater number of filver. Theſe were now coined in- 
to money with the royal ſtamp; and amounted to the ſum 
of almoſt four thouſand talents. 

Arſaces had expected, that Antiochus would. advance as 
far as to this city; but was perſuaded, that he never would 
attempt to lead ſo great an army through the deſart that was 
beyond it: eſpecially becauſe he could not fail of being in 
great want of water. For, in theſe parts, no water 1s ever 
ſeen above the ſurface of the ground. But, through the whole 
of the deſert, there are many ſubterraneous wells and ſtreams, 
which are known only to thoſe who are acquainted with the 
country. The account which the inhabitants give of theſe 


is true, That the Perſians, when they were maſters of this 


part of Aſia, gave to thoſe who brought a ſtream of water 
into places in which there was none before, the free inheri- 
tance of the ground for five generations: and that the na- 
tives, encouraged by this advantage, ſpared no labour or ex- 
pence, to bring the water, which falls from mount Caucaſus 
a Cc in 
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in many large ſtreams, through ſubterraneous channels to a 
very great diſtance; ſo that, in the preſent times, thoſe who 
uſe the waters know not the beginning, nor the courſe, of 
the channels through which they flow. When Arſaces faw 
however, that the king had determined to paſs through the 
deſert, he ordered the wells to be broken and filled up. But 
Antiochus, being informed of this deſign, ſent away Nico- 
medes with a thouſand horſe ; who, finding on his arrival 
that Arſaces had retreated, and that a ſmall body of cavalry 
only was employed in ſtopping the mouths of the ſtreams, 
forced them to fly upon his firſt approach, and returned back 
again to Antiochus. ; 

The king, having paſſed the deſert, arrived at Hecatom- 
pylus; a city ſituated in the middle of the Parthian territory, 
and which takes its name from the great number of roads 
which lead from it into all the neighbouring parts, In this 
place he allowed the army ſome time to reſt. And when 
he had conſidered with himſelf, that, if Arſaces had: been 
inclined to venture on a battle, he never would have left his 
country, or have looked for any ground more proper for his 
own army than that which lay round Hecatompylus; and 
that it was evident from his retreat that he had no ſuch de- 
ſign; he reſolved to advance into Hyrcania. Arriving at 
'Tagz, and being informed by the inhabitants, that the whole 
way leading to the ſummit of the mountain Labutas, which 
overlooked Hyrcania, was extremely difficult, and that great 
numbers of barbarians alſo had already poſſeſſed themſelves 
of all the paſſes; he divided his light- armed forces. into many 
little bodies, and ſent them away under different leaders, aſ- 
ſigning to each the route which they ſhould take. The pio- 
neers of the army were ſeparated alſo into little bands; and 
were ordered to attend the light · armed troops, and, in every 
part, as they arrived, to make the aſcent practicable for the 
heavy forces, and the beaſts that were loaded with the baggage. 

When 
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When he had made this diſpoſition; he gave to Diogenes the 


van of the army; which was compoſed of archers and lingers, 
and thoſe mountaineers, who are very ſkilful in throwing 
darts or ſtones; and who, not keeping any rank, but engag- 
ing man with man, as time and, place may require, perform 
the greateſt ſervice in ſuch difficult paſſes. Next to theſe 
marched a body of two thouſand Cretans, armed with buck- 
lers, and led by Polyxenidas of Rhodes: And in the rear of 
all were the heavy forces, under the command of Nicomedes 
of Cos, and Nicolaus an Ætolian. | 

As the army advanced, the way was found to be much 
more rough and difficult, than it had been before conceived. 
For as the whole length of the aſcent was not leſs than three 
hundred ſtadia; ſo the greateſt part of the way alſo was 
through a deep and hollow road, formed by the winter tor- 
rents, and filled with trees and fragments of rocks which 
had fallen from the mountains that hung over it. The bar- 
barians likewiſe not only had increaſed theſe difficulties, by 
laying trees together in heaps, and ſtones of the largeſt ſize; 
but had ſpread themſelves upon all the eminences that were 
moſt proper for their purpoſe, along the whole border of the 
road. And indeed if they had not wholly been miſtaken in 
their judgement, the king muſt have been forced to deſiſt 
from his deſign. For having perſuaded themſelves, that the 
whole army muſt neceſſarily paſs along this road, they had 
taken the meaſures that were moſt agreeable to this perſua- 
hon, and ſecuted the poſts that were moſt proper for defend- 
ing the paſſage. But they never had conſidered, that, though 
the baggage and the heavy forces muſt paſs indeed along 
this way, becauſe it was not poſſible for them to aſcend the 
neighbouring monntains, yet- the light-armed troops might 
advance along the very ſummit of the rocks. No ſooner 
therefore was the firſt of their poſts attacked, than the 
whole face of things was intirely changed. For Diogenes, 
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perceiving in the very firſt conflict what was neceſſary to be 
done, led his troops out of the hollow way, and having 
gained the heights that were above the enemy, galled them 
with darts and ſtones. The ſtones eſpecially, that were diſ- 
charged by the ſlingers from a conſiderable diſtance, ſpread 
among them ſo great diſorder, that they were forced to aban- 
don their poſt. The pioneers then cleared the ground in 
full ſecurity : and as the number of them was great, this 
taſk was ſoon accompliſhed. And thus, as the archers and 
flingers, with the coſt of the light-armed troops, {till conti- 
nued to advance; ſometimes ſpreading themſelves along the 
ſides of the rocks, and ſometimes uniting in a body, and 
ſeizing all the advantageous poſts ; while the Cretans, as a 
reſerve, marched {lowly and in good order through the hol- 
low-road ; the barbarians, unable to ſuſtain theſe different 
attacks, abandoned their ſeveral ſtations, and retreated toge- 
ther to the top of the mountain. In this manner Antiochus 
at laſt conducted his army through the paſſes, though very 
lowly, and with great difficulty: for he had ſcarcely gained 
upon the eighth day the ſummit of the mountain. As the 
enemy had aſſembled all their forces together in this place, 
and were perſuaded that they ſhould ſtill compel him to de- 
{iſt from his deſign, a new and fierce battle enſued. But 
the barbarians were defeated in the following manner. I hey 
had formed themſelves into a cloſe body, and maintained the 
fight with courage againſt the heavy forces that attacked 
them in front; when they perceived that the light-armed 
troops, having made a circuit in the night, had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the eminences in their rear. At this fight 
they were ſtruck with terror, and began to fly with great 
precipitation. - The king would not ſuffer them to be pur- 
ſued, but ordered the trumpets to ſound a retreat; that he 
might deſcend with all his army, in good order, into Hyr- 
cania, Having regulated his march as he deſired, be 
1 rive 
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rived at Tambracus; a city not incloſed with walls; but 
of great extent, and in which there was alſo a royal palace. 
In this place he incamped: and being informed that the 
greateſt part of the routed army, together with many of 
the neighbouring people, had retired to Syrinx; which was 
at no great diſtance from Tambracus, and, on account both 
of its ſtrength and ſituation, was conſidered as the capital of 
all Hyrcania; he reſolved to make himſelf maſter of that 
city. Advancing therefore with his army, he extended his 
forces round it, and began the ſiege. The chief part of 
his labour was employed in preparing tortoiſes, for the pur- 
poſe of filling up the intrenchments. For the city was ſur- 
rounded by three ditches; each of which contained not leſs 
than thirty cubits in breadth, and fifteen in depth. Upon 
the top of each was a double paliſade: and beyond them a 
ſtrong wall. It was here that continual combats paſſed 
without any intermiſſion: ſo that neither the beſiegers nor 
the beſieged were able to remove the wounded and the dead. 
For they not only fought above the ground; but often met 
together in the mines which they had digged below. By 
the activity however of the king, as well as from the num- 
ber of the troops employed, the ditches were in a ſhort time 
filled, and the wall fell in the part that was undermined. 
The barbarians, unable any longer to make reſiſtance, killed 
all the Greeks that were in the place; and, having pillaged 
the city of all the goods that were of greateſt value, endea- 
voured to eſcape by night. But Antiochus, being informed 
of their retreat, ordered Hyperbaſis to purſue them with the 
mercenaries. The barbarians, upon the firſt approach of 
theſe troops, threw away their baggage, and fled back into 
the city. And when they found that the heavy- armed forces 
had alſo entered the city through the breach, they deſpaired 
of any farther means of ſafety, and ſurrendered themſelves 
to the king. 
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EXTRACT the FIFTH. 


The C onſuls Marcellus and Criſpinus are loft through their 
own imprudence. Reflections of the Hiſtorian upon this 


gVent, 


HE Conſuls, Claudius Marcellus and Criſpinus, be- 
ing deſirous to take a perfect view of thoſe parts of 
the hill that looked towards the camp of the enemy, or- 
dered the reſt of the army to remain within the intrench- 
ment, and, attended only by two troops of horſe, ſome 
light armed, and about thirty lictors, advanced to examine 
the ground. It happened, that ſome of the Numidians, 
who were accuſtomed to wait in ambuſcade, and to attack 
by ſurprize thoſe who came out to. ſkirmiſh, or upon any 
occaſion advanced from the Roman camp, had at this very 
time concealed themſelves, lying cloſe under the foot of the 
hill. As ſoon then as their ſcout gave notice by a ſignal, 
that ſome of the enemy were above them, they roſe from 
their place, and, winding along the fides of the hill, in- 
tercepted the Conſuls, and cut off their return to the camp. 
The Conſul Claudius, and ſome others, were killed in the 
firſt onſet : and the reſt, being wounded, directed their 
flight by different ways among the precipices. The fon' of 
Claudius, who was alſo wounded, very unexpectedly efcaped, 
and with great difficulty. The Romans f rom their camp 


{aw diſtinctly every thing that paſſed, but were not able to 
ſend any aſſiſtance. For while they cried aloud, and were 
ſtruck with conſternation at what had happened; while ſome 
bridled their horſes, and others prepared their arms, the ac- 
tion was intirely finiſhed. Thus was Marcellus loſt chene 
4 a lis 
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his own ſimplicity, and by not attending to the proper duty 
of a General. „ | 

I have often been forced, in the courſe of this Hiſtory, to 
make ſome reflection upon faults like theſe. For, among 
all into which the leaders of armies are betrayed, there is 
none more frequent : nor any on the other hand that affords 
a clearer proot of ignorance. What good indeed can be 
expected from a man, who knows not that the commander 
of an army ſhould keep himſelf, as much as it is poſſible, 
out of little combats, which decide nothing with reſpect to 
the whole : and that, if ever any occaſion ſhould oblige 
him to take a part in ſuch engagements, he ought to ſee 
many fall, before the danger be ſuffered to approach -him- 
felt? Let the baſe Carian riſk his life, as the proverb ex- 
preſſes it, and not the General. To ſay afterwards, I did 
not think it; and, who could have expected ſuch an acci- 
dent; is in my judgement the ſtrongeſt proof that a Gene- 
ral can give of his want of capacity and ſenſe. I cannot 
therefore but conſider Annibal, who. was indeed in many 
other reſpects an excellent commander, as moſt particularly 
admirable upon this account : that in all the long time which 
he paſſed in a hoſtile country, amidſt much variety of for- 
tune, and in the courſe of fo many and ſo great battles, 
though upon many occaſions he ſurpriſed the enemy, he ne- 
ver was himſelf ſurpriſed. So great was the prudence with 
which he provided always for the ſafety of his own perſon. 
And ſurely nothing is more commendable than: ſuch precau- 
tion. For though an army may have ſuffered an intire de- 
teat, yet, if the General be unhurt and fafe, many favour- 
able occafions may ariſe, for repairing the loſs that has been 
ſuſtained. But when he, who is as the pilo: in a veſſel, 
falls; the army, though ſuperior perhaps in the action to 
the enemy, cannot draw any advantage even from victory; 


becauſe the hopes ef every man are all centered in the 
| leader, 
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leader. Let this then ſerve. as a caution to thoſe comman- 
ders, who through oſtentation, youthful folly, a want of 
experience, or a contempt of the enemy, are apt to. fall into 
ſuch abſurdity. of conduct. For to one or other of theſe 


cauſes lier like: that. which bar now been mentioned 
muſt * be aſeribed. | 
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EXTRACT de SIXTH 


The conduct of Scipio in Spain. He is joined by M andonius 


and Andobalis : defeats Aſdrubal in battle; and forces 


him to leave the country. He rejefs the title of king, 
which was offered to him by the Spaniards. 


G HAP. I. 


HILE Scipio remained in winter quarters at Taraco, 

as we before have mentioned, he endeavoured to ſe- 
cure the confidence and friendſhip of the Spaniards, by de- 
livering to them the ſeveral hoſtages which had fallen into 
his power. An accident happened, which greatly aſſiſted 
him in this deſign. Edeco, a powerful prince in the coun- 
try, no ſooner heard that the Romans were become maſters 
of New Carthage, and that his wife and children were in their 
hands, than he conſidered with himſelf, that it was highly 


probable that the Spaniards would in no long time revolt, 


and join the conquerours. He reſolved therefore to ſet the 


firſt example of this change: being perſuaded, that by ſuch a 
meaſure he not only ſhould recover again his wife and chil- 


dren, but appear alſo to have embraced the friendſhip of the 


Romans, not through neceſſity, but by choice. Nor was he 
indeed difappointed-in his hopes. As ſoon as the armies were 


fixed in winter quarters, he came to Taraco, with ſome of the 


neareſt of his friends: and, being admitted into the preſence | 
of Scipio, © he thanked the gods, he ſaid, who had permit- 
ted him to be the firſt in coming to him, of all the princes 
of the country. That others indeed extended their hands 
towards the Romans; but ſtill turned their eyes towards the 
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Carthaginians, and held a correſpondence with them. But 
that he, on the contrary, was ready to ſurrender without re- 
ſerve, not only himſelf, but his kindred alſo and friends, to 
the Romans. That, if Scipio would conſider him as an ally 
and friend, he might draw. from ſuch compliance many great 
advantages, both now and in future times. That, with re. 
ſpect to the preſent, the reſt. of the Spaniards, as ſoon as they 
{hould-find that he was treated as a friend, and had-obtajn- 
ed what he deſired, would haſten to follow his example; with 
the hopes of recovering again their families, and of being re- 
ceived into the fame alliance. And that hereafter likewiſe, 
poſſeſſed as they would be with a ſenſe of ſo great an honour 
as well as kindneſs, they would be ready to aſſiſt him with. 
out reſerve in all the operations of the war. He intreated 
him therefore to reſtore to him his wife and children; to 
conſider him as his friend; and to ſuffer him to return with 
that denomination to his own” country; till ſome occaſion 
ſhould ariſe, in which he might ſhew in the moſt effectual 
manner the ſincerity of his own attachment, as well as that 
of his friends, both to Scipio himſelf, and to all the intereſts 
of the Romans.” | 
Here he ended his diſcourſe. Scipio, who long before had 
viewed the thing in this very light, and had reaſoned: upon it 
with himſelf in the ſame manner as Edeco had done, imme- 
diately reſtored his wife and children, and gave him an aſſu- 
rance of his friendſhip. And when, in the courſe of many 
converſations which they afterwards held together, he had 
infinuated himſelf by various methods into the heart f the 
Spaniard, and had raiſed alſo in all his friends great expec- 
tations of future honour and advantage, he ſent them back 
to their own country. The report of this tranſaction being 
ſoon noiſed abroad, all the Spaniards that lived on that ſide 
of the Iberus, and who before were enemies of the Romans, 
immediately with one conſent embraced their party. When 
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the ſucceſs of this Angst had ſo fully anſwered all his ex- 
pectations, Scipio, having now no enemy upon the ſea, diſ- 
banded his naval forces; and, ſelecting the ableſt of the men, 
diſtributed them among the companies, and increaſed his land 
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ANDONIUS and Andobalis were two of - the moſt 4 
M powerful among the princes in Spain; and had al- 1 
ways been conſidered as the meſt friends of the Carthagi- 1 
nians. But they long had harboured a ſecret diſſatisfaction q 
in their minds, becauſe Aſdrubal, on pretence that he ſuſ- 
pected their fidelity, had demanded their wives and children 
as hoſtages, to 2 — with a large ſum in money, as we have 
already related. Concciving therefore the preſent opportu- 
nity to be moſt favourable for carrying into execution the de- 
ſign which they had from that time meditated, they with- 
drew their troops from the Carthaginian camp by night, and 
retired to ſome fortified” poſts, in which they were ſecure 
from being attacked. This revolt was followed alſo by that 
of many ot 2, aa of the Spaniards; who for a long time had 
ſupported with great pain the hau ghtineſs of the Carthagi- 
nians; and were ready to ſeize the rſt occaſion that was. of- 
fered to declare their, real inclinations. | 

Examples of the ſame kind have been * extremely y- 
frequent. It is a great thing undoubtedly to obtain ſucceſs 
in action, and to- defeat an enemy in the field. But, as we 

have often taken occaſion to obſerve, it requires much greater 
{kill and caution, to make a good uſe of victory. There are 
many who know how to conquer: and but few, in the com- 
pariſon, who uſe their conqueſt with advantage. The Car- 


thaginians WA among the firſt of theſe. As ſoon as they 
Dd 2 had 
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had defeated the Roman army, and killed the twb Oomſuls, 
Publius and Cnæus, being perſuaded that they ſflould no 

_ » held without diſpute. the ſovereignty of Spain, they treated 
all: the people of the country with; the! greateſt haughtineſs. 
Inſtead therefore of allies and friends, they made all Nh had 
ſubmitted to their power their enemies. And how indeed 
could it be otherwiſe? They conceived, that one way was 
the beſt for gaining empire, and another for maintaining it. 
They ought however to have learned, that men moſt eaſily 
preſerve their power, by perſiſting in the ſame courſe of con- 
duct by which it was at firſt obtained. No nothing is more 
evident, or more confirmed by a great variety of exam 4 
than that the ſureſt way of drawing any people to ſubmiſſion, 
is to flatter them with kindneſs, and to allure them Tu.” the 
proſpect of advantage. But Ty men, when they have gained 
the end which they deſired, reverſe this — and load 
thoſe that have fibmiitted to them with rigour and ſeverity, 
the inclinations of the ſubjects, as the Carthaginians now:ex- 
perienced, will not fail to correippne. with the chung of con- 
duct in the governours. 

In this dangerous condition of affair, the chic Fr. Afaruc 
bal was filled with many apprehenſions, and diſtracted” by 
various thoughts. He was grieved at the revolt of Andobalis. 
The Gan of his own officers, and their oppoſition to 
his will, added much to his anxiety. He dreaded alſo the 
arrival of Scipio with his army. And as he judged that this 
would very ſhortly happen; perceiving. likewiſe; that the 
Spaniards had deſerted him, and were haſtening with one 
conſent to join the Romans; he at laſt. refolved, that he: 
would diſpoſe all things in the beſt cer that was poſſible, 
and try the fortune of a battle. That, if happily he ſhould 
be victorious in the action, he might afterwards deliberate 

upon future meaſures in full ſecurity. If, on the other hand, 
he ſhould be conquered ; he would then retreat with the we- 
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mains 61 has ne into Gaul; and, being g joined by as many 
of the barbarians as he ſhould be able to draw together in 
that country, would from thence paſs into Italy, to aſſiſt An- 
nibal his brother, * to n him in the ſame com- 
mon: hopes. ill 10 10 % Debt! 

While Afdrubal was forming his deſign, Scipio, having 
been joined again by Lælius, who brought to him the orders. 
of the ſenate, drew all the troops from their winter quarters, 
and began his march. In every place through which he 
paſſed, the Spaniards. were prepared to meet him, and joĩned 
themſelves to the army with alacrity and joy. Among the 
reſt, Andobalis, who had long before ſent meſſages to Scipio, 


no Iboner was informed of his approach, than he went out of. 


his camp to meet him, attended by his friends. And when 
he had joined him, he began with. giving an account of his 
late connection with the Carthaginians: diſplaying, on the 
one hand, the advantages which they had drawn from his 
alliance, nid the fidelity with which he had always ſerved. 
them; and, on the other, the many injuries and infol 

which his ſervices had been requited. He intreated Scipio, 
therefore to be himſelf the judge of what he had heard. 
That, if he fhould be found to have falſely accuſed the Car- 
thaginians, it might with good reaſon be ſuppoſed, that he 
would not long maintain his faith in this new alliance: But 
if, on the Cencez he had only ſeparated himſelf from his 
formes friends, becauſe: a long courſe of injurious treatment: 
had compelled/him;to' abandon them; there was good. ground 
to hope; that, Having now. embraced the party of the Ro- 
mans, he would adhere to it with a firm affection. He ſaid 
many other things'upon this ſubject. And when he had end- 
ed, Scipio replied 3. That wo doubted not of the truth of 
what he bad herr. That he could well judge what muſt 
have been tlie inſolence of the Carthaginians towards him ; 
not an from the manner in which * had treated all the 


people: 


ults, with. 
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people of Spain * but more particularly from | the inſults, to 
which'the wives and daughters of Andobalis and the” other” 
| ptinbes had been expoked. © That himſelt, on the contrary, 
when theſe women had fallen into his power, not 'as hoſtages, 
brit as priſoners and Naves, had obſerved towards them Rach 
gh leite , that even they who were their pareiits ſcarcely 


could have equalled him in diſcharging that duty.” Ando- 
balis declared aloud, that he ſpoke the truth ; and, proftrat- 
ing himſelf before him, ſaluted him with the appellation of 
King. The reſt that were preſent all applauded the word. 
Put Scipio, inclining himſelf” towards them, only exhoited! 
them to take courage, and to be aſſured, that they ſhould 


7. | ' : 1 5 | OTOL | | N 0 14 LX. 
receive every mark of kindneſs To the Romans. He then, 
4 Fee 


delivered to them their wives and daughters : and'on bh nent 
; jiVins & RET Aon SDN HI”. ii. 3 [VT CS n 
day concluded a treaty with them in which the chief condi- 


tion was, that they ſhould be ſubject to the command of the 
Roman leaders, and obey ths bat which they ſhould give. 
The Spaniards, after this tranſaction, returned back again to 
their own camp; and, taking with them all their forces, 
came and incamped together with the Romans, and began 
their march with them towards Aſdrubal. 
Ihe Carthaginian General was at this time incamped in 
the neighbourhood of Bætula, a city ſituated in the Caſta- 
nigh” RE e ee e 
But when he heard that the Romans were adyancing towards 
him, he went into another camp, which was ſecured behind 


by a river. In his front he had a plain, which' was bordered. 

ar the extremity by a rifipg ground ; of a height ſufficient to 
cover the camp; and of füfficient length alſo for.drawing up, 
the arwy in battle. Tn this place he remained ;" taking care” 
only to place continually an advanced guard of trogps upon. 
the riſing ground. As ſoon as Scipio arrixed, he was 1mpaz, 
tient to engage : but the grear advantages of the ground in| 
which Aſdrubal was incamped filed him with perplexity,” 


When 
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had juſt formed themſelves in front, to fly. When Afdrubal 
Ws Per- 
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1 re repulſed in erer) part, perfiſt- 
ing in the plan which he at firſt had formed, he reſolved not 
to continue the battle to the laſt extremity, Taking with him 
therefore the money and the elephants, and collecting together 
as many as he was able of thoſe that fled, he retreated to- 
wards the Tagus, with deſign to paſs over the Pyrenæan 
mountains into Gaul. | 6x 
Scipio, not judging it proper to purſue the enemy, leſt the 
other Generals ſhould in the mean time advance towards him, 
gave permiſſion to the ſoldiers to pillage the camp. On the 
following day, he aſſembled. together all the priſoners, and 
gave the neceſſary orders concerning them. Their numbers 
were ten thouſand of the toot, and more than two thouſand 
horſe. The Spaniards through all the country, who had 
taken arms in favour of the Carthaginians, came and ſubmitted 
themſelves to the Romans at diſcretion, In the converſations 
which they held with Scipio upon this occaſion, they all ſa- 
luted him by the name of King. This appel 880 bal firſt 
been given to him by Edeco, who had alſo proſtrated himſelf 
before him. Andobalis uſed afterwaids the fame expreſſion. 
The word at that time paſſed without any obſervation. But 
after the preſent victory, when Scipio found that all the Spa- 
niards addreſſed him by that title, he thought it a matter that 
deſerved his moſt ſerious reflection. Having aſſembled them 
therefore all together, he told them; “ that he ſhould always 
defire to be, and to be eſteemed by all, a man of a mind tru- 
ly royal ; but that he neither would be a king, nor would 
be ſo called by any one: and that, for the time to come, they 
ſhould addreſs him by no other appellation than that of Ge- 
neral. 21 | ys 8 
The greatneſs of ſoul, that was diſplayed by Scipio upon 
this occaſion, may very juſtly be thought to deſerve” ap- 
plauſe. Though at this time he was extremely young, and 
fortune had ſo favoured him in his career, that a whole fub- 
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& 2 a, voluntary offer to him of the royal title, 
Fl remained conſtant to bine, and was not to be tempted 
by ſo flattering a ſhew of honour. But this ſame greatneſs 
will appear in a degree much more exalted, if we turn our 
view upon the later period of his life. For when, after his 
exploits in Spain, he had ſubdued the Carthaginians, and 
en the faireſt and the largeſt provinces of Afric, from 
the Philænean altars even to the pillars of Hercules, into 
ſubjection to his country; when he had conquered Afia and 
the Aſſyrian kings; and forced the nobleſt and the moſt 
4 arts of the whole known world to ſubmit to 
the Roman fray ; how many occaſions aroſe, of eſtabliſh- 
ing himſelf i in royalty, in almoſt any part of the earth that 
he ſhould chooſe ? A ſituation like this might have inſyired 
not only a human mind, but even divinity itſelf, if I may be 
allowed to ſay it, with ambitious pride. But 10 elevated, ſo 
ſuperior was the ſoul of Scipio to that of other men, that, 
though ſovereignty i is regarded as the greateſt bleſſing which 
the Gods can give, and though it was thrown ſo often in 
his way by fortune, he rejected it with diſdain; ; and pre- 
ferred his own duty, and the intereſts of his country, to all 
the dazzling ſplendour and imagined Happineſs: of er 
But let us 1 — from this digreſſion : 

Scipio, having ſeparated the [Spaniards from the wy of 
the priſoners; di AE nided them ay ranſom to their ſeve- 
ral countries. ; He permitted Andobalis to chooſe for him - 
ſelf three hundred of the horſes, and diſtributed the reſt 
amon 2 thoſe. who had none. He then took poſſeſſion of 
the Carthaginian camp, becauſe it was ſituated with ſo great 
advantage; and remained there with the army, expecting 
the other Generals of the Carthaginians. He ſent ſome 
troops alſo towards the Pyrenæan mountains, to obſerve the 
motions of Afdrubal, When the ſummer was ended, he 
again decamped; and returned back to Taraco, to take his 
winter quarters | in that city. 
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EXTRACT the SEVENTH. 


0 


The preparations of Philip fon mointoinino the war 4 
the Atolians, ſupported by Attalus and the Romans. A 
e on om & ignaks by Jobied torches. 


fy N 1 1 ; F RIFT. 


HE #tolians, having now. conceived, the greateſt e ex 
Pectations from the arrival of Attalus and the Ro- 
to attack them by land, while Publius Sulpitius and Attalus 
preſſed them on the Gde of the fea. The Achæans there- 
fore ſent an embaſly to Philip, to implore aſſiſtance. / For, 
beſides the danger which threatened. them from the to- 
lians, Machanidas alſo had drawn together an army upon 
the borders of the Argian territory. The Bœotians, appre- 
henſive that the fleet would make a Fer upon their coaſts, 
demanded likewiſe from Philip a leader and a body of troops. 
The Eubœans preſſed him with the greateſt carneſtneſs to 
take ſome meaſures for their defence. The Acarnanians 
urged the ſame requeſt. An embaſſy came alſo from Epi- 
rus. At the ſame time a report was ſpread, that Scerdilaidas 
and Pleuratus were drawing together their forces: and that 
the Thracians, who were contiguous to Macedon. and eſpe - 
cially the Mædians, had reſolved to invade that kin gdom, as E 
ſoon as Philip ſhould be removed to any diſtance yin it. 
The Ztolians likewiſe had already ſecured Thermopylæ, by 
ditches and intrenchments, and ſtrong bodies of troops: 
and were perſuaded, that They: had ſhut. the entrance vip; 
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Philip; and that it would not be poſſible for him to advance 
to the aſſiſtance of his allies that were within thoſe paſſes. 
Conjunctures like theſe, in which the leaders of armies 
are obliged to exert all their ſtrength, and to bring into trial 
their whole ability both of mind and body, are thoſe which 
moſt particularly deſerve the attention of the reader. For 
as, in the diverſions of the field, the force and vigour of the 
hunted beaſts are never ſo conſpicuouſly diſplayed, as when 
they are preſſed on every fide by danger; juſt fo it hap- 
ns with reſpe& to theſe commanders ; and in this light it 
was that Philip now appeared. As ſoon therefore as he had 
diſmiſſed the embaſladours, with an aflurance that he would 
aſſiſt them with his utmoſt power, he applied his whole at- 
tention to the war: turning himſelf on every ſide; and con- 
ſidering with the greateſt care, to what part firſt he ſhould 
direct his aim. Being informed that Attalus had paſſed over 
with his army to the iſland Peparethus, and was maſter of 
the open country, he ſent a garriſon to ſecure the city. He 
ordered Polyphantas to march with a body of troops, to 
cover Phocis and Bœotia. To Chalcis, and the other cities 
of Eubcea, he ſent Menippus with a thouſand heayy-armed 
ſoldiers, and five hundred Agrianians. At the ſame time 
he began his own' march towards Scotuſſa; having ordered 
the Macedonian troops to be aſſembled in that place. But 
when he heard that Attalus had ſailed away to Nicæa; and 
that the Ætolian chiefs were aſſembled together at Heraclea, 
in order to deliberate concerning the operations of the war; 
he again left Scotuſſa, and marched with the greateſt haſte, 
that he might either prevent or diſperſe their meeting. But 
the aſſembly had ſeparated before he was able to arrive. He 
therefore waſted the country; and when he had deſtroyed, 
or taken away, all the corn that was found among the peo- 
ple who lived round the Enuian bay, he returned back to 
Scotuſſa, and, leaving there the body of his army, went 
3] ahh e him- 
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himſelf to Demetrias with the light - armed forces and the 
royal troop, and attended to the deſigns of the enemy. And 


BUR N | 


cha the earlieſt knowledge might be obtained of all their 
motions, he ſent orders to Pe hus,. to the people of 
Phocis, and thoſe of Eubæa, that they ſhould inform him of 


every thing that ſhould happen, by ſignals of lighted: torches 
raiſed upon Tiſæum; a mountain of Theſſaly, which ſtood 


commodious for conveying this kind of notice from all the 
snow mentioned. But as this manner of making fig- 
nals is of the greateſt ſervice in war; and no perfect m_ 
thod has hitherto appeared of carrying it into practice; 
will not be unuſeful, if we here pauſe awhile, and beſtow 
upon it ſuch conſideration as the importance of the RO 


well deſerves. 


CM ADD. 6 


Tis a thing well known, that opportunity, which has * 
great a ſhare in the accompliſhment of all deſigns, has 

the greateſt 1 in thoſe that belong to war. Now, of all the 
inventions which have been contrived for ſecuring o 

nity, the moſt effectual is that of making fig 855 by che 
means of lighted torches. By this l en which 
have been juſt tranſacted, and others at the very time in 
which they happen, may be communicated to thoſe who a 
concerned to know them; though they are diſtant perhaps 
three or four days journey, and ſometimes even many days 
from the place; and the requiſite affiftance be — 
when it ſeems ſearcely poſſible to expect it. In former 
times, the manner of conveying this notice was too fimple - 
and the invention, upon that account, loſt much of its ad- 
vantage. For the method was, to ſettle by concert ſone 
_ and determinate 8 But as the things which — 
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pen are infinite, the greater part were incapable of being 
ſignified by ſuch a method. Thus, for example, that an 
army is arrived at Oreum, Peparethus, or at Chalcis, may 
be expreſſed by ſignals before concerted. But accidents of a 
different kind, uch as the revolt of the citizens, the diſco- 

very of treaſon, maſſacres committed in the city, and other 
events like theſe 3 3 accidents, which, though they are very 

quent, cannot before be taken into account; and which, 
becauſe they happen unexpectedly, require a . con 
ſultation and more quick relief; theſe accidents never could 
be ſignified by Ganals of torches before concerted. For it is 
not Doffible that fignals ſhould be concerted, to give notice 
of events which — be foreſeen. FL 

Eneas, who compoſed a work on the Art of War, nit 
ceiving the defects of this method, added indeed ſome little 
improvement to this invention; but was: very far from car- 
rying it to that degree of perfection which the thing re- 
quires, The reader 1 judge * it from * account that 
follows. | | k 

Let thoſe, favs he, who intend to n Gn to receive 
intelligence of wha: has happened by the means of lighted 
torches, take two earthern veſſels, of | a depth and-breadth 
exactly equal. The depth of three cubits may commonly 
be ſufßcteng and the breadth of one. Let them then take 
two corks, à little leſs in fize than the mouths of the veſ. 
ſels, and in the middle of them fix two ſticks; which muſt 
be divided, on the outſide; into equal portions, very diſtinctly 
marked, and containing three fingers bieadth in each. Upon 
each of the rtions inſcribe one or other of thoſe events 
which uſually happen in the time of war, On one, ſor 
example; A body of cavalry is eome into the country.“ 
On the next; * A body of heavy! Upon a third; 
Light- armed forces!” On another; A of ca- 
* and a 5 "Phew ä « A fleet of ſhips. 
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Afterwards; „ Corn.“ And in the ſam manner upon a . 
reſt; till all the portions are ſeverally filled with thoſe events, 
which are capable of being foreſeen, and which the ſtate 
and condition of the war may render probable. Particular 
care is to be taken, that the tapholes in both the veſſels be 
exactly equal; that the water may be diſcharged alike from 
both. Let the veſſels be then filled with water, and the 
corks with the ſticks be placed upon the water; and then 
let the tapholes be opened. When this is done, it is clear, 
that, if all things are exactly equal in both veſſels, the corks, 
together with the ſticks that are upon them, will fink alike 
in both, as the water is diſcharged. When the experiment 
therefore has firſt been made, and the ſticks are found to 
. deſcend in equal time, let the veſſels be carried to the re- 
ſpective places, in which the ſignals are to be given and re- 
ceived. And when any one of thoſe events, which are in- 
ſcribed upon the ſticks, has happened, let thoſe on one! fide 
_ raiſe a lighted torch, and hold it erect, till another toreh be 
ſhewn on the other fide. Then, let the firſt be dropped; 
and the tapholes of the veſſels on both ſides be opened. 
And when, by the ſinking of the cork, that portion of the 
ſtick, which is inſcribed with the event intended to be com- 
municated, becomes level with the mouth of the veſſel, let 
thoſe on one fide again raiſe a lighted torch, and thoſe/on 
the other ſtop the taphole of their veſſel, and examine the 
inſcription that is alſo level with the uch. For the writ- 
ing in this part will be the ſame in one veſſel as in the 
other; if all things have been perſona in exact and. oqual 
time. 

But this method, though preferable i to that of mak 
ing concerted Gondle with the help of torches, is far from be- 
ing attended with ſufficient certainty; / For it-is-evident;\that 
all things cannot be foreſeen : and, if they could, that itwould 
” ns to inſcribe them all _ a fiick, When an 


event 
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event therefore happens, of which there was no ſuſpicion, no 
notice can ever be given of it in this method. Add to this, 
that the inſcriptions alſo upon the ſticks are themſelves too 
indeterminate. They neither ſhew the numbers of the in- 
fantry or cavalry; nor into what part of the country they are 
come; nor the number of the ſhips arrived; nor the quanti- 
ty of the corn. For as theſe are circumſtances, which cannot 
poſſibly be known before they happen, it is by conſequence 
impoſſible to aſcertain or mark them. And yet this is the moſt 
important part of the whole. For, unleſs we know the num- 
bers of the enemy, and the place into which they are come, 
how ſhall it be determined what aſſiſtance is neceſſary to be 
ſent ? Unleſs we are informed, how many ſhips the fleet con- 
tains, and what quantity of corn the allies have furniſhed, 
how can we frame a judgment with regard to the event, or 
how in a word be able to take any meaſures ? 

The laſt method, which I ſhall mention, was invented ei- 
ther by Cleoxenus or Demoelitus, but perfected by myſelf. 
This method is preciſe, and capable of ſignifying every thing 
that happens with the greateſt accuracy. A very exact at- 
tention however is required in uſing it. It is this which fol- 
lows. | | 

Take the alphabet, and divide it into five parts, with five 
letters in each. In the laſt part indeed, one letter will be 
wanting; but this is of no importance. Then let thoſe, 
who are to give and to receive the ſignals, write upon five tab- 
lets the five portions of the letters in their proper order; and 
concert together the following plan. That he, on one ſide, 
who is to make the ſignal, ſhall firſt raiſe two lighted torches, 
and hold them erect, till they are anſwered by torches, from 
the other ſide. This only ſerves to {hew, that they are on 
both ſides ready and prepared. That afterwards, he again 
who gives the ſignal, ſhall raiſe farſt ſome torches upon the 
left hand, in order to make known to thoſe on the other fide, 
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which of che tablets is to he inſpectgdin Mühe fifin for 6x: 
2 8 a Hiagle torch 1 11 the 1eco ad, two and ſo I: 
n eſt, "That then, he ſhall. raiſe; other 1 8 ſo upon the 
night to mark in 5 fame, manner, to thoſe w 1 the 
ſignal, which of the. letters upon the HA EL 
and written, When they haye thus regu 5 their p lan, a 
taken their reſpective. poſts, it will be neceſſa ry far ib ha have a 
dioptrical inſtrument, framed, with two holes or us 8355 
fer diſcerning the riglit, and the ae — left handle 
erſon who is to raiſe 1 torches on the poſe ac a 
tablets muſt, be placed erect, and in 1 ms — Ortler, 
the inſtrument. And, upon the right and left, there, thayl 15 
be alſo a ſolid fence, 'of about ten feet in lengthy an 
height of a man ; that the torches, being railed. along 
of theſe, TART. may give à more certain lig 3 
they are droppe again, that they may alſo be concealed, be- 
hind them. 175 all things then are thus prepared, if lit 
intended, for example, to convey this notice; t that ſome. ol 
the Leldiers, about a hundred i in number, are gone over to. tl 
enemy; it will be neceſſary in the firſt place to choole ward: 
for this purpoſe which contain the feweſt letters. Thus, if | 
it, be ſaid; „ Cretans a hundred have deſerted; h ſame 
thing i is expreſſed in leſs than; half of the letters. win 
poſe, the | 2 5 ſentence. Theſe wards, e 2. ar! 
written down, are communicated, by the means of torch 5 
the following manner. The firſt letter is Cappa 3 whigh 
ſtands 1 in the ſecond diviſion of the e ee 
ſecond tablet. The perſon therefore, who ma kes th 0 0 
firſt holds up two torches upon the. left; to ſignify. that, It i; 
the ſecond tablet, which is to be inf] pected : and, afterwards 
five upon the right; 5 to ſhew that Fe 18 the letter, whit 
he who receives the ſignal muſt obſerve and write. For 7 — 
Aer 
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Rands, the fifth, in the ſecond divifion of t e letters. 
ogain, he holds up four torches upon the leſt; heca 
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found 
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found in the fourth diviſion: and two upon the right, to de- 
note that it ſtands the ſecond in that diviſion. From hence, the 
perſon who receives the ſignal writes Ro upon his tables: and, 
in the ſame manner all the reſt of the letters. By this method, 
an account of every thing that happens may be conveyed with 
the moſt perfect accuracy. It is true indeed, that, becauſe 
every letter requires a double ſignal, a great number of torches 
muſt be employed. If the neceſſary pains however be uſed, 
the thing will be found to be very practicable. In both theſe 
methods, it is principally requiſite, that the perſons employed 
ſhould firſt be exerciſed by practice: that, when a real oc- 
caſion happens, the ſignals may be made and anſwered with- 
out any miſtake. 3 | 
With reſpect to the ſeeming difficulty of the method, it 
would be eaſy to ſhew by many inſtances, that there is a very 
great difference in the ſame things, when they are firſt pro- 
poſed, and when they are afterwards rendered familiar to us 
by habit : and that many things, which appear in the be- 
ginning to be not only difficult but abſolutely impracticable, 
in the courſe of time, and by continued uſe, are accompliſh- 
ed with the greateſt eaſe. Among numberleſs examples, the 
art of reading may be mentioned, as one of the cleareſt and 
the moſt convincing proofs of the truth of this remark, 
Take a man, who has never learned to read, 'but is other- 
wiſe a man of ſenſe. Set a child before him, who has learn- 
ed; and order him to read a paſſage in a book. It is cer- 
tain that this man will ſcarcely be able to perſuade himſelf, 
that the child, as he reads, muſt conſider diſtinctly, firſt the 
form of all the letters; in the next place their power ; and 
thirdly, their connection one with another. For each of 
theſe things requires a certain portion of time. When he 
hears him 0 read four or five lines together without 
any heſitation, and in a breath, he will find it very difficult 
to believe, that the child never ſaw the book before. But if 
| Ft to 
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to the reading ſome geſture alſo ſhould be added; if the child 
ſhould attend to all the ſtops; and obſerve all the breathings 
rough and ſmooth ; it will be abſolutely impoſſible to con- 
vince the man, that this: is true. From Enes therefore we may 
learn, never to be deterred from any uſeful purſuit by the 
ſeeming difficulties that attend it; but to endeavour rather 
to ſurmount thoſe difficulties by practice and by habit. It is 
habit, which gives to men the nobleſt acquiſitions: even thoſe 
which are upon many occaſions the principal means of their 
ſafety. ' With reſpe& to myſelf, what induced me to enter 
into a diſcuſſion of this kind, was the remark that was made 
in a · former part of this work : that, in the preſent age, the 
ſciences are advanced to ſo great perfection, that almoſt every 
thing is capable of being taught by method. Such digreſ- 
ſions therefore deſerve to be conſidered as ſome of the moſt 
uſeful parts of a hiſtory that is row compoſed, | 
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The manner in which the Afpaſians paſs the Qxus. 


JFAHE wandering ' tribes that are called Aſpaſians live 
between the Oxus and the Tanais. The firſt of theſe 
rivers diſcharges itſelf into the Hyrcanian fea, and the other 
into the Mœotis. Both of them are ſo large as to be navi- 
gable. It is difficult therefore to conceive, in what manner 
this barbarous people paſs the Oxus without the help of veſ- 
ſels, and come into Hyrcania with their horſes *. Two diffe- 
rent accounts are given of this fact: one of which is proba- 
ble; and the other, though very extraordinary, not impol- 
fible. The Oxus takes its ſources from mount Caucaſus ; and 
being increaſed by the addition of many large ſtreams as it 
flows through Bactriana, rolls its waters over the plain with 
a full and impetuous courſe. From thence it paſſes through 
a deſert to the top of a craggy precipice ; whoſe height, to- 
gether with the ſtrength and the rapidity of the waters, 
throws the ſtream forward with ſuch violence, that it falls 


* There is much Geographical error in this account, For Hyrcania itſelf is 
ſituated between the Tanais and the Oxus. It might be imagined, that what 
the author calls 'the Oxus ſhould mean the Araxcs ; which enters the Hyrca- 
nian fea on the weſtern fide, as the Oxus does on the .caſt. And theſe two ri- 
vers are often miſtaken one for the other by the ancients. But cn the other. 
hand, what he afterwards ſays, that this river riſes in mount Caucaſus and runs 
through Bactriana, agrees with the Oxus, but not with the Araxes, The truth 
is, the ancients, even after the expedition of Alexander, had a very impertect 
knowledge of theſe parts of the globe. As this is almolt the ſingle miſtake of 
this kind that I have obſerved in Polybius, 1 was willing to remark it, In ge- 
neral, he is more exact and accurate, in the names of places and deſcriptions of 
countries, than even the profeſſed writers of geography. 
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upon the ground below at the diſtance of more than a ſta- 


J ling Blk: ue 


is ai ſpaſians 
tock, andiunder the 


fall of 0 river. But there is 67: bes account, which ap- 


pears to be much more probable. This accqunt affirms; that 
at the bottom of the rock there are ſome large cavities in the 
ground; that the river, forcing its way downward 1 0 


theſe cavities, runs to a 
afterwards i waits 
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71 d incamped with his whole- army. NEAT Tag 
and that he had flaticned a body of ten thoufand ace Pb 
on the banks of the river Arius, to defend the paſſage; ; Don 
mediately raiſed the ſiege, and reſolved to paſs the river, and 
to advance towards the enemy. Being diſtant three days jour- 
ney from the place, during the two fut days he moved with 
a moderate pace. But on the evening of the third, having 
ordered the reſt of the army to decamp and follow bim at 
break of day, he took the cavalry and the light-armed troops, 
together with ten thouſand of the Peltaſtæ, and continued 
his march all night with the greateſt haſte. For he had heard, 
that the cavalry of the enemy, which guarded the paſſage of | 
the river by day, retired, as ſoon as night came on, to a cer- 
tain city, which was full twenty ſtadia diſtant from the river. 
As the country was a level plain, commodious for the march 
of cavalry, he arrived at the expected time, and paſſed the 
river with the greateſt part of his forces before the day 
proached. But 7 Bactrian cavalry, being now informed by 
their ſcouts of what had happened, ran towards the river, ate 
werg ready to attack the troops as they marched. The king, 
judging it to be neceſſary that he ſhould receive their firſt 
charge, exhorted the two thouſand horſemen, that always 
fought near his perſon, to perform their duty ; and having 
ordered the reſt to range themſelves in troops and cohorts, 


and to take their accuſtomed poſts, led on his body of caval - 
L | | ry 
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ry and engaged with the foremoſt of the enemy. In this 
action he diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all that were with him. 
Many fell on both ſides: but the firſt ſquadron of the ene- 
my was at laſt broken by the king. When the ſecond, and 
afterwards the third ſquadron advanced to the | charge, the 
troops of Antiochus were in their turn preſſed, and began to 
fall into diſorder. But Panætolus, bringing up the reſt of the 
cavalry, who were now almoſt all completely formed, reſcued 
the king from the danger; and forced the Bactrians, whoſe 
ranks were already broken, to fly in/greatdiforder,, Nor id 
they ſtop their flight, till they had reached the camp of Ru- 
thydemus : being ftill cloſely purſued by Panætolus, and hav- 
ing loft the greateſt part of their men. The royal cavalry, 
when they had killed great numbers, and taken many alſo 
alive, at laſt deſiſted from the purſuit, and incamped upon 
the banks of the river. Antiochus had a horſe killed under 
him in the battle; and was himſelf wounded in the mouth, 
and loſt ſome of his teeth. Nor was there indeed any action 
of his life, in which he gained ſo high a reputation for cou- 
rage, as in this engagement. Euthydemus, diſheartened b 
this defeat, retreated to Zariaſpa, a city of Bactriana, with al 
his army. Bu ROY 1992 
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Altribat Lobing entered Italy, is apfeated by. the San. 


Hi is. death and charaSer. 
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S DRUBAL was in all reſpects diſſatisfied with the 
ſtate in which things appeared. But as it was now 
too late to take other meaſures, becauſe the Romans were 
already formed, and beginning to advance towards him, he 
was conſtrained to draw up the Spaniards, and the Gauls 
that were with him, in order of battle. He placed the ele- 


phants, which were ten in number, in front; increaſed the 


depth of his files; and ranged his whole army upon a very 
narrow ground. He then took his poſt in the centre of the 


line, behind the elephants; and moved to attack the left of 


2 cat | the 
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the enemy: having before determined, that in this battle he 
would either conquer or die. Livius, leading on his troops 
with a ſlow and haughty pace, began the combat with great 
vigour. But Claudius, who commanded on the right, was 
unable to advance ſo as th ſurround the enemy; being utter. 
ly obſtructed by thoſe difficulties of the ground which have 
before been mentioned, and which had determined Afdrubal 
to make his whole attack upon the left. Anxious therefore, 
and not willing to remain inactive, he had recourſe to the 
meaſure which the occaſion itſelf ſuggeſted to him. For 
having drawn away his troops from the right, he-led them 
round the field of battle; and, paſſing beyond the left of the 
Roman army, attacked the Carthaginians in flank behind the 
elephants. To this moment, the ſucceſs of the battle had 
remained doubtful. For both the Carthaginians and the Ro- 
mans, well knowing that they had no hopes of ſafety but in 
victory, maintained the fight with equal bravery. - The ſer- 
vice alſo, which the elephants performed, had been' the ſame 
to both. For theſe beaſts, being incloſed between the two 
armics, and wounded by the darts, ſpread no leſs diſorder 
among the ranks of the Spaniards, than among thoſe of the 
Romans. But when Claudius fell upon the enemy from be- 
hind, the engagement was no longer equal. The Spaniards, 
preſſed at once both in front and rear, were almoſt all flaugh- 
tered in their ranks. Six of the elephants were killed, together 
with the men that conducted them: and four, which had 
forced their way through the diſerdered ranks, were aſter- 
wards taken, but without their leaders. Aſdrubal, who had 
ſo often diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon former occaſions; diſplay- 
ed no leſs courage in this laſt action, and fell in the battle. 
It would be unjuſt not to pauſe awhile, and give the praiſe 
that is due to the character of this great commander, © 


It 
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It has alteady been mentioned, that he was the brother of 
Anoibal, 4 and that the latter, when he began his march to- 
wards Italy, leſt to him the:care-of the affairs ＋ Spain. The 
many engagements, which he ſuſtained againſt the Romans } in 
that; country z the various diffieulties in „ he was in- 


volved, by the jealouſy of | thoſe commanders . who) were 


ſent: from time to time into Spain from Carthage; how 
truly he ſhewed himſelf, upon all thoſe occaſions, to be 
the — ſon of Amilcar Barcas; and with what ſpirit 
and magnanimity he ſupported his misfortunes and defeats; 
theſe things have been all related in the former books. But 
his conduct, in the laſt ſcene; of this contention, is that 
which eſpecially deſerves to be remarked, and is molt wor- 
thy tobe imitated. 1 15 tit sid oo TÞ 24086181 
he graateſt part of Generals and pf princes,” when they 
are xeady;to engage in a deciſive action, place continually 
before their ayes the hqnour and advantages that may reſult 
from victory: A all conſider. only, how they may beſt im- 


mom ed and in —— ſhall uſe 


— of nw pa but never turn their view upon 
the con of a defeat; nor form) for! themſelves any 
rule of action mir en caſe of a, mis fortune. And et the 
conduct, which the firſt of theſe ſituations may require, is 


ſufpiciently plain and obvious: but the ſecond demands great 


toreſignt. Nos from bence it has happened, that com- 
mandewvs, chrouph the want of chis attention, and not having 
beſore bergan in What manner they ſhall act upon ſuch 
occaſions, aſter the braveſt efforts of 7 view Gldicrs, by have. of- 
ten been defeated with diſgrace: and ſhame; have diſho- 
noured all their former actions; and loaded the remainder 
of their lives witk reptoach and inſamy. How many haue 


been loſt by this ſatal negligence; and how much one man 


1 in this reſpect n to another, may be learned with 14 
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tle pains. The hiſtory of paſt times is filled with ſuch ex- 
amples. But Aſdrubal diſplayed a very different conduct. 
As long as any hope remained, of performing actions not un- 
worthy of his former glory, he attended to nothing ſo much 
in every battle, as to the care of his own ſafety. But when 
fortune had taken from him every future proſpect, and con- 
fined him to the laſt deſperate extremity; though he ne- 
glected nothing that might ſecure the victory, either in the 
diſpoſition of his army, or in the time itſelf of the engage- 
ment; yet he conſidered alſo with no leſs attention, in what 
manner, in caſe that he ſhould be defeated, he might ſub- 
mit with dignity to his adverſe fortune, and; not ſulfer any 
thing unworthy of his former actions. Let other command- 
ers then be taught by this example; as, on the one hand, 
not to fruſtrate the hopes of thoſe who depend upon thiem, 
by throwing themſelves unneceſſarily into danger; ſo, on 
the other, never to add diſgrace to their misfortune. *. 
cheriſhing an immoderate deſire of life. 

The Romans, as ſoon as they had gained the victory, pil- 
laged the camp of the enemy. Finding many of the Gauls 
drunk, and ſleeping upon their ſtraw, they {ſlaughtered them 
as victims without reſiſtance, The priſoners were then col- 
lected together: and from this part of the booty more than 
three hundred talents were brought into the publick treaſury. 
Not fewer than ten thouſand Gauls and Carthaginians fell 
in the engagement ; and about two thouſand of the Ro- 
mans. Some of the Carthaginians that were of eminent 
rank were taken alive: the reſt were deſtroyed in the 
action, | 
When the account of this great ſucceſs arrived at Rome 
ſo vehement was the defire that it might be true, that it 
was not at firſt believed. But when meſſengers after meſ⸗ 


ſengers not only confirmed the news of the victory, but re- 


ported 
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ported alſo all the circumſtances of the battle, the whole 
city was tranſported with extravagant joy. Every ſhrine 
was then adorned : and every temple filled with libations and 
with ſacrifices. In a word, ſo flattering were the hopes, 
and fo ſtrong the confidence, which poſſeſſed all the peo- 
ple, that even Annibal, whom they had hitherto ſo greatly 
dreaded, ſeemed no longer to be in Italy. 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


The Diſcourſe of an Embaſſadour, exhorting the /E tolinns 70 


put an end to their war with Philip, and to be aun their 


guard againſt tbe defigns of the Oman. 


ITH what earneſtneſs, O Etolians, king Pto- 
lemy and the cities of Rhodes and Byzantium, 
of Chios and Mitylene, have endeavoured to perſuade you 
to conclude a peace with Philip, let the facts themſelves de- 
monſtrate. For this is neither the firſt, nor the ſecond em- 
baſſy, that has been ſent to you with that intention. Even 
from the moment when the war firſt began, we have never 
ceaſed to follow you; and have taken every occaſion that 


cc 


was offered, to awaken in you an attention to your proper 


intereſts : being led to this meaſure, not only by the conſi- 
deration of thoſe evils, which the Macedonians and your- 
ſelves at this time ſuffer ; but by the foreſight of the ruin 
which will hereafter fall upon our own countries allo, and 
indeed upon the whole of Greece. For as a fire, when it 


has once been kindled, is no longer controuled by him who 
lighted it; but is directed in its courſe either by the winds 


that blow, or the combuſtion of the matter with which it 
is fed; and as it often turns moſt unaccountably the firſt. ef- 
forts of its rage againſt the perſon himſelf who raiſed it into 
a flame; juſt ſo it happens in the caſe of war, Once kind- 
led, it firſt conſumes the authors of it: and from thence, 


ſpreading itſelf upon every fide, devours without diſtinction 


every thing that it meets: acquiring ſtill new ſtrength ; 
and being blown as it were into a flame by the folly of the 


neighbouring people. You now therefore ſee before you all 


7 the 


p, 


A Neri es agg 


the Greeks of Aſia, and the people of all the iſles, implor- 
ing you to put an end to a war, the effects of which they 
have too great reaſon to fear will extend hereafter to them- 
ſelves. Embrace the ſentiments which prudence dictates; 
attend at laſt to our intreaties; and give a favourable anſwer 
to our juſt demand. It the war indeed, in which you are 
now , though attended like all other wars, with 
preſent diladvantage, had both been honourable in the firſt 
intention, and glorious alſo with reſpect to the events that 
have happened in it, this 
haps be excuſed. But, if the motives that led you into it 
were molt ſhameful; and if the conduct of it has been 
loaded with diſhonewur and reproach ; how much does it wer 
deſerve your melt ſerious conſideration? For my part, 1 
ſhall fpeak my ſentiments without reſerve : and you, if you 
are wiſe, will nor be offended with this freedom. It is cer- 
tamly much better, by cenfuring your conduct to preſerve 
you before it be to late; chan to ſooth you with a flatter- 
ing diſcourſe, Which in a ſhort time would be followed by 
your own run, and” by that of all the Greeks, Obſerve 
chen the miſtakes into which you have fallen. Vou pretend 
that you have taken arms againſt Philip, only to prevent the 
Greeks from falling under the abſolute dominion of that 
prince. But che true deſign and tendeney of your engage- 
ment is to de 
ſervitude. Four Welty: with the Romans very plainly de- 
clares, that this is your only purpoſe. That treaty, which 
ſubfiſted before kh and which now is carried into 
execution. While ir as only written, it couered you with 
| ſhame : and new, when it appears in the effects, your diſ- 
honour 4s become Betorzous to all mankind. The: name 
then of Philip is enly uſed, to cover your true intention. 
For this prince can ſuffer from the war. His allies, 
the people -of is _ of Eubaa, _— and 
Phocis, 


perſevering obſtinacy might per- 


all Greece, and to bring it into a ſtate of 
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Phocis, the Locrians, the Theſſalians, and the Epirots, have 
alone any thing to dread from the conditions of your treaty. 
Theſe are they, againſt whom it is ſtipulated; “ that the 
people and the ſpoil ſhall be allotted to the Romans, and 
the cities with the territory to the Ætolians. If yourſelves 
had taken any cities in open war, you neither would have 
ſet the places in flames, nor have expoſed the free citizens 
to any injurious treatment. Such cruelty would have been 
judged too horrible, and worthy only of barbarians. Yet 
you have made a treaty, which delivers all the reſt of the 
Greeks into the hands of a barbarous enemy, and expoſes 
them to the moſt ſhameful outrage. The fatal tendency of 
this tranſaction was for ſome time unobſerved ; but that 
which has happened to the Oritz, and to the miſerable peo- 
ple of Ægina, has now ſhewn it in the cleareſt light. For 
fortune ſeems to have brought your imprudence into open 
view, like a machine upon the ſtage, to unravel the intri- 
cacy of your plot. Such was the commencement, and ſuch 
to this time has been the event of the preſent war. And 
what, can it be expected, will be the 0 it, if all things 
ſhould ſucceed as you deſire? Muſt it not be the beginning 
of the worſt of evils, in which all Greece will be involved ? 
For when the Romans ſhall have ended the war in Italy; 
and this, as Annibal is now ſhut up in a narrow corner of 
the Brutian diſtrict, muſt very ſhortly happen; it is mani- 
feſt that they will then bring all their power into Greece: 
on pretence indeed of aſſiſting the Ztolians againſt Philip; 
but, in reality, with a deſign to add this country to their 
other conqueſts. If, after they ſhall have become the maſ- 
ters of it, they treat the people with favour, the Whole 
grace and honour of ſuch indulgence will be their own, If 
on the contrary they are inclined to uſe. ſeverity, they alone 
will poſſeſs the ſpoils of thoſe that are loſt; and alone will 
exerciſe the rights of ſovereignty over thoſe that are pre- 

8 N ſerved. 
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ſerved. In vain will you then obteſt the Gods. The Gods 
will not be willing, nor will men be Ae, to lend you any 
aſſiſtance.” J. Id. 5 

Theſe then are the fat a ne which you ougln 
to have foreſeen from the beginning. Your honour might 
then have been preſerved. But lance, the events that lie in 
the boſom of futurity too often eſcape the eye of human 
foreſight, yet now at leaſt be warned by thoſe that have al- 
ready happened, and turn yourſelves to more prudent coun- 
ſels. With regard to us, as we have omitted nothing that 
was fit for true friends either to ſpeak or to act in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture; ſo, with reſpect to the future likewiſe, 

we have declared our ſentiments with a proper freedom. And 
we now conjure” you with the greateſt earneſtneſs, not to 
vy both yourſelves, and the reſt of the people” of c 

© e vleffas s of liberty and ſafety.“ 

When this diſcourſe was ended, and God to hive mne 
ſome impreſſion upon the people, the embaſſadours from-Phi- 
lip came into the aſſembly; and, without entering into any 
particular diſcuſſion, ſaid only, that they had received two 
orders from the king. The firſt, -that they ſhould conclude 
a peace, if the Ætolians would conſent: 10 the other, that, 
if this propoſal was rejected, they ſhould immediately de- 
part; having firſt called the Gods to witneſs, and the em- 
baſſadcurg 45 were preſent, that the Ætolians, and not Phi- 
lip, muſt be confidered' as the cauſe of all he evils. which 
ſhould fall | hereafter Upon. Greece. | 
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EXTRACT the THIRD: 


The ſentiments of Philopemen concerning the' brightneſs and 
neatneſs of arms. The tharatter 7 this General. He 
' gains a complete victory againſt Machanidas the PR of 
| Sparta, in the baitle of ne 


PON this occaſion 1 was 40 by Philax men: « i that 
the brightneſs of arms very much contributed to ſtrike 
an enemy with terror; and that great advantage. alſo aroſe 
in action, from having the ſeveral parts of the armour well 
fitted to the body. That it was much to be wiſhed, that 
men would transfer that attention to their armour, which 
they now beſtowed upon their common dreſs ; and become 
as negligent in the care of their dreſs, as they had hitherto ' 
been in that of their arms. That ſuch a 880 5 e would both 
be ſerviceable to their private fortunes, and be 1 like- 
wiſe with manifeſt advantage with reſpect to the public ſafe- 
ty. If a man therefore, continued he, be preparing himſelf 
for any military exerciſe, or for an expedition in the 
when he puts on his boots, let him be more careful in obſerv- 
ing whether they axe bright and well fitted to. his legs, than 
in examining his ſhoes or ſandals. When he takes be buck- 
ler, his breaſtplate, or his helmet, let him defire to ſee more 
ſplendour, and more coſtly ornaments, in theſe parts of his 
armour, than in his coat or mantle. For when men pre- 
ferred mere ſhew and oſtentation to things of real uſe, it was 
eaſy to foreſee, what would be their conduct in the time of 
danger. In a word, he faid, he wiſhed that they would be 


perſuaded, that an affected nicety in dreſs was worthy 0 | 
0 
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of women, and thoſe perhaps not extremely modeſt: but that 
a diſplay of ſplendour and of coſtlineſs in arms denoted a man 
of courage 3 ambitious of acquiring honour ; and determin- 
ed to employ his utmoſt efforts in the defence of himſelf and 
of his country.“ | | 

All the people that were preſent were fo ſtruck with this 
diſcourſe, and with the good ſenſe which it contained, that, 
as ſoon as the aſſembly was diſmiſſed, they began to point 
out thoſe that were elegantly dreſſed, and forced ſome of 
them to retire from the Forum. And afterwards, in all their 
military exerciſes and expeditions, they were moſt particular- 


ly careful to bear in remembrance this advice. Such power | 


: 


is there even in a ſingle exhortation, when delivered by a per- 
ſon of high authority, not only to deter men from bad ha- 
bits, but to lead them-into thoſe that are the beſt, When the 
life eſpecially of the ſpeaker is known to correſpond with his 
diſcourſe, it is impoſſible not to give the fulleſt credit to his 
words. And ſuch was the character of Philopemen. Plain 
in his dreſs, and frugal in his table, he beſtowed but a very 
light attention upon the care of his body. In his converſa- 


tion he was agreeably conciſe, and never gave any offence. 


In the whole courſe of his life, it was his greateſt ſtudy, al- 
ways to ſpeak the truth. A few words therefore which he 
at any time ſpoke, and which ſeemed to fall from him with- 
out deſign, were ſufficient; to gain an entire credit with thoſe 
who heard him. The example of his life rendered a lon 

diſcourſe unneceſſary. With ſome ſhort ſentences, ſupport 

by this credit, and by the opinion which his actions had in- 


ſpired, he often overthrew the long and plauſible harangues of 


thoſe who oppoſed him in the government. But let us now 
return to the hiſtory. IR, 


When the aſſembly, was diſſolved, the people all returned 
back to their ſeveral cities; greatly applauding the virtue of 


the ſpeaker, and the diſcourſe which they had heard: and 
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were perſuaded, that pos gh the adminiſtration of ſuch a go- 
vernour the ſtate never ſuffer any loſs. Philopœmen 
then went round 4 ſeveral cities, and inſpected every thing 
with the greateſt diligence and care. He aſſembled the peo- 
ple together; formed them into troops; and inſtructed them 
in the military exerciſes, And when he had employed al- 
moſt eight months in completing the neceſſary preparations, 
he drew together his army to Mantinea, to defend the liber- 
ty of all the people of Peloponneſus againſt the Spartan ty- 
rant. 

Machanidas, filled with confidence, and conſidering this 
meaſure as moſt favourable to his own defares, as ſoon. as he 
heard that the Achæans were ſo near, aſſembled the Lacedz- 
monian forces at Tegea ; harangued them as. the occaſion. 
required ; and early on the Rowing day began his march 
towards Mantinea, Himſelf led the right wing of the pha» 
lanx. Upon either fide of the yan were the mercenaries, in. 
two bodies, parallel each to the other: and behind theſe, a 
great number of carriages filled with. catapults and darts. At 

= lame time, Philopemen allo drew his army, in three di- 
viſions, out of the city. The Illyrians, the troops that were: 
armed with coats of mail, the foreign mercenaries, and the 
light-armed forces, paſſed through the gate that led to the: 
temple of Neptune. The K. 9 another gate, that 
looked towards the weſt: ae. the cavalry of the ci 1 
a third that was near to the former. Upon a hill Il of canſi- 
derable height, that ſtood before the city, and which com- 
manded al the temple of Neptune. and the road called 
Xenis, he poſted ut the light - armed forces; and next to 
them, on * fide. towards the ſouth, the troops that were 
armed with mail, and alſo the Illyrians, Next to theſe, and 

upon the ſame right line, the phalanx, divided into ſeparate. 
cohorts with the uſual diſtances between, was ranged along 
the border of a ditch, which, beginning at the temple, .of 
2 | Ne 


Neptune, was continued through the middle of the plain of 
Mantinea, as far as to thoſe mountains which are the boun- 
dary of the Eliſphaſian territory. Upon the right of the pha- 
lanx ſtood the Achæan cavalry, commanded by Ariſtænetus, a 
citizen of Dyme. Upon the left was all the foreign cavalry, 
formed in cloſe order, and without any intervals between the 
troops. At the head of theſe was Philopœmen. 

When the time of engaging approached, and the enemy ap- 
peared in tight, this General, riding through the intervals of 
the phalanx, exhorted the troops to perform their duty, in 
few but very forcible words. But the greateſt part of what 
he ſaid was not even heard. For fo ſtrong was the affection 
which the whole army bore towards him, ſo great was their 
confidence, and ſuch their ardour to engage, that the ſol- 
diers rather ſeemed to animate their General; and, with a 
kind of enthuſiaſtick tranſport, called upon him to lead them 
againſt the enemy, and to be aſſured of victory. As often 
however as he had power to ſpeak, he in general endeavour- 
ed to make them comprehend, that the object of the preſent 
conteſt was, on the part of the enemy, baſe and ignominious 
ſlavery; and, on their own part, glorious and immortal li- 


Machanidas, as he at firſt advanced, made a ſhew of at- 
tacking the right of the enemy with his phalanx formed in 
the oblong ſquare. But when he approached nearer, and 
had gained the diftance that was proper for his purpoſe, turn- 
ing ſuddenly the whole body to the right, he extended his 
front, till the right of his line was equal to the left of the 
Achæans; and at the fame time diſpoſed his catapults along 
the whole front at proper diſtances. * Philopœmen, perceiv- 
ing that his intention was, by diſcharging ſtones, and wound- 
ing the cohorts as they ſtood, to throw the whole phalanx 
into diſorder, allowed him not time to effect his purpoſe: 
but began the action vigorouſly with the Tarentines, who 
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were, poſted, near the temple of N tune, upon a ground 
that L aud level, and very N for ene. Ma- 
chanidas was then forced to ſend his own Tarentines alſo to 
oppoſe them. The charge was violent, and ſuſtained on 
both ſides with great courage. The light- armed forces came 
ſoon afterwards to ſupport their reſpective bodies; ſo that all. 
the mercenaries of both armies were in a ſhort time engaged. 

And as the combatants fought man with man, and without 
regarding any order, the diſpute was for a long time doubt- 
ful. Nor were the reſt of the troops able to diſcern, to which, 
fide the duſt was driven; becauſe both parties had. changed 
their ground, and were removed far from the place in which. 
the action was firſt begun. At laſt however, the mercenaries 
that belonged to the tyrant, who exceeded the others not on- 
ly in numbers, but in the dexterity alſo which they had ac- 
quired in the uſe of their arms, prevailed. 

It was reaſonable indeed that this ſhould be the iflue; hs 
ſame which is almoſt always found to happen upon fuch'oc- 
caſions. For as much as the citizens who live under a de- 
mocratical government diſplay greater courage in action than 
the ſubjects of a tyrant, ſo much on the other hand are the 
mercenaries, which a tyrant retains in pay, ſuperior to the 
foreign ſoldiers that ſerve in the armies of a democracy. The 
reaſon of this difference is, that the people, in the one caſe; 
fight for liberty; and in the other, to be ſlaves: and that 
the zeal and courage of the mercenaries are rewarded, on the 
one ſide, with new advantages; and, on the other, tend on 
to their lols For a democratical. ſtate, when it has once 
- conquered thoſe who attempt to ſubvert it, no longer em- 

ploys mercenary troops, to guard its freedom... Bur a rant; 
in proportion as his ſucceſſes are increaſed, has. ſtill: greater 
need of ſuch aſſiſtance. For, by accumulating injuries,: he 


adds to the number of thats whom he bas repos to fear. 
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The very ſafety therefore of every tyrant depends wholly upon 
the ſtrength and the attachment of his foreign ſoldiers. 

From theſe reaſons then it happened, that the mercenaries 
of Machanidas, upon this occaſion, maintained the action 
with ſo great force as well as courage, that not even the HIy- 
rians, nor the heavy forces, which ſupported the Achæan mer- 
cenaries were able to ſtand againſt them; but fled in diſorder 
to Mantinea, though that city was diſtant full ſeven ſtadia 
from the place of the action. This occaſion afforded alſo a 
very clear and convincing proof of the truth of a thing which 
ſome have doubted: that the iſſue of battles. is moſt fre- 


quently determined by ſkill on one ſide, and by the want of 
it on the other. A chief, it muſt be acknowledged, diſplays 


no ſmall ability, when, after having gained the advantage in 
the firſt part of a battle, he conducts the action to the end 


with the ſame ſucceſs with which it was begun. But his ca- 


pacity will be ſeen in a much more exalted point of view, if, 


when he has been defeated in the beginning, he is ſtill able 
to retain a preſence of mind; to obſerve the errors which his 
adverſary commits in the courſe of his ſucceſs; and to turn 


thoſe errors to his own advantage. For it has often happen- 
ed, that ſome, when they have ſeemed to have the victory al- 


ready in their hands, in a ſhort time afterwards have ſuffered 


an intire defeat: and that others, who have. failed in the 
beginning, by ſome ſudden and dexterous effort have chang- 
ed the whole fortune of the battle, and obtained an unex- 
pected victory. The two Generals, who commanded in the 
preſent: action, afford very eminent examples of both theſe- 
cales.. e Of: 4-17 


For when the whole body of the Achæan mercenaries was 


in this manner routed, and the left wing of their army broken 
and compelled to fly; Machanidas, whoſe duty it was to re- 
main in the place, to finiſh what he had begun, to ſurround 
che left of the enemy, and to charge their main body both. 
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in flank and front, attempted nothing of this kind; but, put - 
ting himſelf at the head of his victorious mercenaries, with an 
intemperate and childiſh valour purſued thoſe that fled : as 
if cheir own fear alone, after they once were .broken, would 
not have been ſufficient to carry them even to the gates of the 
city. But the Achæan General, after he had employed all 
pdſſible efforts to ſtop the flight of the troops, calling to the 
officers by name, and encouraging them to ſtand, when he 
perceived that they were forced to yield to the ſtrength of the 
enemy, was not himſelf diſheartened, nor quitted the action 
in deſpair : but, having poſted himſelf on the wing of his 
phalanx, as ſoon as the enemy, by their purfuit'of thoſe that 
fled, had left the field clear where the action had paſſed, he 
turned to the left with his firſt cohorts, and ran in good or- 
der to take poſſeſſion of the vacant ground. By this poſi- 
tion, he both cut off the return of thoſe that were engaged 
in the purſuit, and at the ſame time commanded the wing of 
the enemy. He exhorted the phalanx to fear nothing; and 
to remain in their place, till they ſhould receive the ſignal to 
charge. At the ſame time he ordered Polybius the Megalo- 
politan, to collect together all the Illyrians and the merce- 
naries who had not fled with the reſt; to poſt them behind 
the wing of the phalanx; and to obſerve. with the greateſt 
care the return of the enemy from the purſuit. _ 4 2 
The Lacedzmonian phalanx, elated by the firft ſucceſs, 
without waiting for the ſignal to engage, levelled their ſpears, 
and advanced towards the enemy. When they came to the 
bank of the ditch, whether becauſe, as they were now ſo near, 
there was not time to change their purpoſe, or whether the 
ditch itſelf, being eaſy in the deſcent, and not having either 
wood or water in it, appeared contemptible, they continued 
their way through it without any heſitation. Philopemen,: 
prong that the moment. was now come which he had 
ong expected, ordered his phalanx alſo to level their ſpears, and 


to 
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to advance, - The Achæans run en to the charge with 
loud and terrible cries. The Lacedamonians, who had bro- 
ken their ranks as they deſcended into the ditch, no ſooner 


ſaw the enemy upon the bank above them, than they imme- 


diately began to fly. But great numbers of them were de- 


ſtroyed in the ditch : ſome by the Achzans; and ſome by 
their own. men. Nor was this event to be aſcribed to chance, 
or even to the interpoſition of a lucky moment; but wholly 
to the ability of the commander. For Philopœmen had co- 
vered himſelf with the ditch in front, not with any intention, 
as ſome ſuſpected, to avoid a battle; but becauſe his great ſkill 
and judgement had enabled him to foreſee, that, if Machanidas, 
not regarding the difficulty of the ditch, ſhould lead his. pha- 
lanx to the charge, the event muft happen which now had. 
happened: and, if the tyrant, on the other hand, ſtopped by 
this impediment, ſhould change his purpoſe, and be forced to 
break the order of his battle, that his ignorance would be then 
confeſſed; and that he would leave to his enemies the honour 
of a victory, and carry away the ſhame of a defeat, even with- 
out having riſked. a general engagement. Such diſgrace, the 
greateſt indeed that can happen in war, has been the lot of 
many commanders: who, when they have formed their ar- 
my, have been deterred from engaging. with the enemy, ei- 


ther by the diſadvantage of the ground, the ſuperiority of 


numbers, or. ſome” other cauſe; and being forced to. break. 
again the order of their battle, have depended. wholly upon 
their rear for victory, or for the opportunity at leaſt of mak- 
ing their retreat with ſafety. With regard to Philopœmen, 
his foreſight was proved true by the event: for the Lacedæ- 
monians were completely routed * 

When he found then that his phalanx had thus gained the 
victory, and that all things had ſucceeded moſt ' gloriouſly as 
he defired; he now turned his thoughts to the only remaining 
paint, which.was, to prevent the tyrant from eicaping. Know- 


ing 
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ing him to be intercepted, together with his mercenaries, be- 
tween tlie city and the ditch, he ſtood expecting his return. 
Machanidas, at laſt coming back from his inconſiderate pur- 
fuit, and ſeeing the flight of his forces, was ſenſibhle of the 
Aiſtake which he had cb mmitted, and at the ſame time per- 
ceived that all was loft.” He ordered the mercenaries there- 
fore that were near him to ſorm themſelves into a cloſe body, 
and to force their way irooght the enemy, who were: {ſpread 
looſely over the field, and buſied in purſuing the routed army. 
Some of his troops obeyed this order, and remained: for ſome 
time with him; conceiving this to be the only expedient by 
which they might be able to eſcape. But when; they came 
to the bridge that was upon the ditch, and found it guarded. 
by the Achzans, they immediately Joſt all ho PIT 35 * all of 
them diſperſed themſelves, and ſought their ſafety. hy diffe- 
rent ways. Machanidas himſelf, 15 ying aſide all 105 ghts ef 
attempting to eſcape by the bridge, rode along the bank of 
the ditch, and looked earneſtly for ſome place in which he 
might vale it. Philopemen ſoon diſcerned him by his; pur- 
ple habit, and by the trappings of his horſe. Leaving there- 
fore the care of the bridge to Ariſtænetus; with orders that 
he ſhould ſpare none of the mercenaries, becauſe they had al- 
ways been the inſtruments of eſtabliſhing tyranny in Sparta ; 
and taking with him two of his intimate friends, Polyznus 
the Cypariſian and Simias, he paſſed to the other fade of the 
ditch, and rode along the bank oppolite to the tyrant, with 
deſign to ſtop him in his paſſage, and thoſe. who attended 
him. For he alſo was followed by two companions; Ana- 
xidamus, and one of the mercenaries. Machanidas, having 
at laſt found a place that was eaſy of deſcent, ſpurred his 
horſe, and drove him furiouſly through the dutch. But Phi- 
lopœmen, in this very moment turning himſelf to meet him, 
happily wounded him with his ſpear ; and then, ſhifting the 
ſpear in his hand, ſtruck him again with the lower part of it, 


and 
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and killed him. One of his companions, Anaxidamus, was 
at the ſame time killed by the two friends who attended Phi- 
lopœmen; and the other ſought his ſafety in flight. Simias 
then ſpoiled the bodies; and, having cut off the head of the 
tyrant, ran to ſhew it to thoſe that were engaged in the pur- 
ſuit : that the ſoldiers, perceiving that Machanidas was dead, 
might aſſume new confidence, and follow the flying enemy 
without any fear even to Tegea. This ſpectacle produced 
the effect that was deſired ; and raiſed fo great ardour in the 
army, that they even gained poſſeſſion of Tegea upon their 
firſt approach. On the following day, they incamped along 
the banks of the Eurotas, and were maſters of all the open 
country. Thus the Achæans, who not long before had been 
unable to drive the enemy out of their on territory, had 
now all Laconia in their power, and ravaged it without reſiſ- 
tance. They had laſt but few of their men in the action: 
but, on the ſide of the Lacedæmonians, four thouſand were 
killed, and a greater number taken priſoners. All the bag- 
gage alſo, and the arms, fell into the hands of the Achæans. 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


Reflections on the great abilities of Annibal. The cauſe of his 
failing in his attempt to ſubdue the Romans. 
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T is impoſſible to contemplate the length of the time in 
which Annibal was employed in action; the general 
battles, as well as little combats, in which he was engaged ; 
the ſieges that were undertaken by him; the revolts of cities 

that had ſubmitted to him; the difficult conjunctures that 
often preſſed him; and, in a word, the whole extent and 
greatneſs, both in deſign and execution, of his war agai 
the Romans; and not to be ſtruck with admiration of the 
ſkill, the courage, and the ability of this great commander. 
How wonderful is it, that, in a courſe of fixteen in 

which he maintained the war in the very heart of Italy, he 
ſhould never once diſmiſs his army from the field ; and yet 
be able, like a wiſe and prudent governour, to keep in ſub- 
jeckion ſo great a multitude, and to confine them within the 
bounds of their duty, ſo that they neither mutinied againſt 
him, nor broke into any ſedition among themſelves upon any 
occaſion. Though his army was compoſed of eels va- 
rious countries; of Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, 
and Greeks; men, who had different laws, different man- 
ners, a different language, and, in a word, nothing among 
them that was common; yet ſo dexterous was his manage- 
ment, that, notwithſtanding this great diverſity, he forced all 
of them to acknowledge one authority, and to yield obe- 
dience to one command. And this too he effected in the 


midſt of very various fortune. For ſometimes he was carried 
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in his courſe by the moſt favourable gales: and ſometimes, 
he was involved in ſtorms. How high as well as juſt an opi- 
nion muſt theſe things convey to us of his ability in war, It 
may be affirmed with confidence, that, if he had firſt tried 
his ſtrength in the other parts of the world, and had come 
laſt to attack the Romans, he could ſcarcely have failed in 
any part of his deſign. But now, as he began with thoſe 
with whom he ſhould have ended, the people, that was the 
firſt object of his conqueſt, was the laſt alſo which he had the 
power to invade. Wy” 
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The defeat of Aſdrubal, the ſon of Geſeo, by Publius dip 


| 


A SDRUBAL, having drawn together his army from 
A the ſeveral cities in which they Jad remained during 
the winter, came and incamped at the foot of a mountain, 
not far from a city that was called Elinga; and threw. up 
an intrenchment round his camp. In his front was a large 
plain, very proper for a battle. The number of his forces 
was ſeventy thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe ; toge- 
ther with thirty-two elephants. At the ſame time Scipio 
ſent away Marcus Junius, to receive from Colichas the 
troops which that Spaniard had raiſed ; and which conſiſted 
of three thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe :, while him- 
ſelf collected together the reſt of the allies, as he advanced 
in his march towards the enemy. When he arrived, near 
Caſtalo and Bæcula, he was met by Junius, with the forces 
which Colichas had ſent. He was now inyolved however.in 
very great perplexity. On the one hand, the Roman forces 
alone, without the aſſiſtance of the allies, were too few to 
engage in a general battle. On the other, to place any de- 
pendance upon theſe allies, in ſo decifive an action, ap- 
peared to be extremely hazardous and full of danger. Al- 
ter much deliberation therefore, as the neceſſity preſſed him 
cloſely on either fide, he at laſt reſolved, that he would em- 
ploy the Spaniards in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould ap- 
pear to the enemy to bear a part in the action, but that 
only the Roman legions ſhould. be engaged. Having thus 
determined, he began his march with all the army, which 

| con- 
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conſiſted of forty-five thouſand foot, and three thouſand 


horſe: and when he came near to the Carthaginians, and 
was in ſight, he incamped upon ſome” hills that were oppo- 
ſite to the enemy. Mago, judging this to be a favoùrable 
time for attacking the Romans, before they had completed 
their incampment, took with him the greateſt part of his 
own cavalry, together with the Numidians with Maſſaniſſa 
at their head, and advanced with ſpeed towards the camp, 
not doubting but that he ſhould find Scipio wholly unpre- 
pared. But the Roman General, having foreſeen that this 
might happen, had placed a body of cavalry, equal to that 
of the enemy, in ambuſcade at.the foot of one of the hills. 
When theſe troops then ſuddenly appeared, the Carthagi- 
nians were ſo ſtruck with ſurprize at the unexpected fight, 
that many of them, as they turned themſelves to fly, were 
thrown from their horſes. The reſt indeed ſtood firm, and 
maintained the fight with courage. But being cloſely 
preſſed, and diſordered chiefly by that dexterity with which 
the Romans were accuſtomed to quit their horſes in the very 
time of action; and having loſt alſo many of their men, 
they were forced to turn their backs after a ſhort reſiſtance. 
At firſt they retreated in good order. But when the Ro- 
mans followed cloſely after them, they broke their ranks, 
and continued their flight in diſorder even to their owñ camp. 
This ſucceſs inſpired the Romans with greater eagerneſs to 
engage; and, on the other hand, depreſſed the ardour of 
the Carthaginians. During ſome days that followed, they 
drew out their forces on both ſides in the plain that was be- 
tween the camps. And having tried their ſtrength in many 
little ſkirmiſhes between their cavalry and their light- armed 
troops they at laſt reſolved to engage in a general and de- 
cifive action. Lien 429 $905 e 
Upon this occaſion Scipio employed two ſtratagems. He, 
had remarked, that Aſdrubal always drew out his army at 


a late 


- 


. 


But as the day was now advanced, and no great advantage 
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a late hout of the day; and that he placed the Africans in 
the centre, and the elephants before the Spaniards upon the 
wings. Himſelf, on the other hand, had been accuſtomed 
to bring his army into the field at his own time after the 
other, and to poſt the Romans, oppoſite to the Africans, in 
the centre, and the Spaniards on the wings. On the day 
then, in which he had determined to engage, he took in 
both theſe reſpects juſt the contrary method; and, by that 
change chiefly, procured to his troops the advantage which 
they gained againſt the enemy. For ſcarcely had the morn- 
ing begun to appear, when he ſent orders to the Tribunes 
and to all the army, that they ſhould een take their 
repaſt, put on their armour, and march out the camp. 
The ſoldiers, conceiving what would follow, obeyed the or- 
ders with alacrity. He then ſent away the cavalry and the 
light-armed troops; commanding them to advance boldly 
towards the camp of the enemy, and to engage in ſkirmiſh- 
ing: and, the fun being now riſen; he put himſelf at the 
head of the infantry, and began his march. And when he 
arrived near the middle of the plain, he then drew up the 
army in battle, but in an order contrary to that which he 
before had uſed. For he now placed the Spaniards in the 
centre, and the Romans upon the wings. The Carthagi- 
nians, ſurpriſed by the unexpected approach of the cavalry 
towards their camp, and perceiving that the reſt of the army 
was drawn up in battle, and already in ſight, had ſcarcely 
time ſufficient to be armed. Aſdrubal therefore, before the 
foldiers had taken any repaft, was forced to ſend away in 
haſte his cavalry and light-armed troops againft the Roman 
cavalry ; and to draw up his infantry in the ufual order 
upon the plain, very near to the foot of the mountain; 

While the light troops were engaged in ſkirmiſhing, the 
Roman infantry remained for fome time quiet in their place. 


1 Was 
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was gained on either fide, becauſe the cuſtom of theſe troops 
was do retreat when they were preſſed, and then retuining 
again to renew the fight; Scipio called back his men from 
the engagement, and, having made them paſs through the 
intervals of the cohorts, ranged firft the light- armed, and 
next to them the cavalry, behind the infantry upon each of 
the wings. He then ordered the whole line to move. with 

towards the enemy. But when he came to the 
diſtance of about a ſtadium. from them, having directed the 
Spaniards in the centre to keep their ranks, and to advance 
ſtill with the fame pace; he ordered the infantry and cavalry 
of the right wing to turn to the right, and thoſe of the 
left to the left. He then took from the right wing three of 
the foremoſt troops of cavalry, with the accuſtomed number 
of light-armed in front; and three maniples of infantry, 
which the Romans call a cohort ; while Lucius Marcius and 
Marcus Junius took in the fame manner as many from the 
left: and then turning, Scipio with his diviſion to the left, 
and the others to the right, they led on the troops in a di- 
rect line, and with great ſpeed againſt the enemy; the reſt 
of the wings making alſo the ſame movement, and follow- 
ing cloſe in the fame line. In this manner, as the wings 
were brought near to the enemy, while the Spaniards in the 
centre advanced with a flow pace, and were till at a great 
diſtance, Scipio accompliſhed what he had at firſt deſigned, 
and fell direct upon both the wings of the enemy with only 
the Roman forces. The movements which were made at- 
terwards/by the troops that followed, in order to fall into a 
right line with thoſe that led, were contrary the one to the 
other, not only in the two wings, but in the cavalry alſo and 
the infantry of gither wing. For, in the right wing, the 
cavalry and the light-armed forces, by turning to the right, 
tell into the line with, thoſe. that were before, and attempted 
to gain the flank of the enemy; while the infantry wheeled: 
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to the leſt, and joined their leaders. In the leſt wing; the 
infantry turned to the right; and the cavalry and Wb 
armed to the left. By theſe movements. of = cavalry and 
Jight-armed forces, the troops changed their place, 10 that 
the right in either wing became the left. This change how- 


cver Scipio conſidered as in itſelf of no great moment. His: 


attention was fixed upon ſomething more important; which 
was, to gain the dank of the enemy. And in this he judged 
right ol reaſonably. For though it is neceſſary indeed that 
a General ſhould know the movements that may be made, 
it is of much greater moment to be able to apply whole 
movements upon each occaſion to their proper ue, | wb; 

As ſoon as the action was begun, the elephants, pierced by 
the darts of the cavalry and light-armed troops, and preſſed 
clotely on every ſide, were not leſs hurtful to their friends 
than to their enemies. For as they were driven from ſide to 
fide in great diſorder, they deſtroyed: all without diſtinction 
that were within their reach. At the ſame time the infantry 
upon the wines of the. Carthaginian army was vigorouſly 
attacked : while their centre, com poſed of the Africans, 
which were the choiceſt of their troops, remained inactive. 
For as they dared not, on the one hand, to leave their ſtation; 
and ſuccour the wings, leſt the Spaniards that were in the 
centre of the Roman army ſhould advance to attack them 5 
ſo neither were they able, on the other hand, to do any thing 
in their poſt againſt the Spaniards, becauſe the latter were: 
{till at too great a diſtance from them. Thus the action 
was maintained by the wings alone; and, as the whole ſtreſs 
of the battle lay upon them, was for ſhaie time maintained- 
on both ſides with equal bravery. But when the ſun had 
now gained his greateſt, height, the Carthaginians, who had 
been brought haſtily into the field, and before they had taken 
any repaſt, began to faint under the heat. The Romans, 
on the other hand, not only were ſuperior in vigour and in 


ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, but derived alſo another advantage from the prudence | 


of their General, who had oppoſed the ſtrongeſt part of his 
army to the weakeſt in that of the enemy. Aſdrubal there- 
fore, unable any longer to reſiſt, at firſt retreated ſlowly, 
and in good order. But after a ſhort time, his whole army, 


turning their backs together, ran in crouds to the foot of the 


mountain: and from thence, being ſtill violently preſſed, 
they fled in diſorder into their camp. And indeed, if ſome 
deity had not interpoſed to ſave them, they muſt afterwards 
have been driven alſo out of their intrenchments. But ſud- 
denly the face of the heavens was changed; and the rain 
deſcended in ſuch violent and continual torrents, that the 
Romans were ſcarcely able to return back again to their 
camp: | 
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EXTRACT the SI XT H. 


The manner in which Scipio ſuppreſſed and puniſhed a ſedi- 
tion that had happened in the Roman army. 


HOUGH Scipio had now gained a fufficient expe- 
rience in affairs, he was thrown however by this re- 

volt into a ſtate of great irreſolution and perplexity. Nor 
was this indeed without good reaſon. For as, in the caſe of 
the human body, the cauſes of external injuries, of thoſe for 
example which ariſe from heat and cold, from fatigue or 
wounds, may either be guarded againſt before they happen, 
or afterwards be remedied without much difficulty; while the 
diſorders on the other hand which are bred in the body itſelf, 
ulcers and diſeaſes, are neither eaſily foreſeen, nor eaſy to be 
cured; juſt ſo it happens with reſpect to governments and 


armies. When they are attacked by any enemy from with- 


out, if the neceſſary attention only be employed, it is no hard 
thing to take the meaſures that are requiſite for their ſecu- 
rity and defence. But to appeaſe the violence of inteſtine 
factions, to quell popular tumults and ſeditions, is a work of 
the greateſt difficulty; and ſuch as requires a very uncom- 
mon exertion both of addreſs and prudence. There is one 
precaution however, which, in my judgement, would be great- 
ly ſerviceable in the caſe of ſtates and armies, as well as in 
human bodies : and that is, not to ſuffer in any of them a 
too long continuance in lazineſs and inactivity; eſpecially 
when they enjoy the bleſſings. of plenty and proſperous for- 
tune. | 

Scipio then, who, beſides that ſteady application to al- 
fairs which we before have mentioned, was very ready 05 


* 
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and dexterous both in thought and action, contrived the fol- 
lowing method for remedying the diſorder that had happen- 
ed. He called together the Tribunes, and told them, that 
the ſtipends that were demanded ſhould be paid. And, that 
his promiſe. might gain the greater credit, he directed that the 
taxes, which had been before impoſed upon the cities for the 
ſupport of the whole army, ſhould be levied publickly and 
with the greateſt diligence ; as if his only intention had been, 
to raiſe the ſums that were now required. He ordered the 
Tribunes alſo to go back again to the revolted troops; and 
to uſe all intreaties, to engage them to return to their duty, 
and to come and receive their ſtipends, either ſeparately, if 
they ſhould chooſe that method, or all together in a body: 
aſſuring them alſo, that, when this was done, he would then 
conſider in what manner all other things might be adjuſted. 
Agreeably to this plan, the money was collected without de- 
lay. And when Scipio was informed, that the Tribunes had 


diſcharged alſo their commiſſion, he aſſembled the Council 


together, to conſider what was moſt proper to be done. The 
reſult of their deliberations was; that the troops ſhould come 
all to New Carthage on an appointed day: that a general 
pardon ſhould then be granted to the multitude : but that 
the authors of: the mutiny ſhould be puniſhed with the laſt 
ſeverity. Theſe were in number thirty- five. 

When the day was come, and the revolted troops were now 
on their way towards the city, to receive their pardon and 
the ſtipends that were due, Scipio gave ſecret inſtructions to 
the ſeven Tribunes who had been before deputed to them, to 
meet them as they approached: and that each of them, tak- 
ing five of the ſeditious leaders, and accoſting them with a 
ſhew of friendſhip, ſhould preſs them to take a lodging in 
their quarters, or at leaſt to accept of the entertainment of a 
ſupper. Three days before, he had ordered the troops that 


were in the city to furniſh themſelves with proviſions for a 
Fo K k 2 conſi- 
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conſiderable time; on pretence that they were to march, un- 
der the command of Marcus, againſt Andobalis Who had re- 
volted. The ſeditious, being informed alſo of this order, 
were filled with ſtill greater confidence. For they perſuaded 
themſelves, that, as the reſt of the army would be removed, 
they ſhould have all things in their own power, as ſoon as they 
ſhould join the General. | 2 269390 
When they were now ready to enter the city, Scipio ſent 
orders to the other troops, that they ſhould begin their march 
with all their baggage very early in the morning on the fol- 
lowing day. But the Tribunes and the Prefects were at the 
ſame time ſecretly commanded, to ſend the baggage forwards 
as ſoon as they ſhould come out of the city, but to keep the 
ſoldiers in arms near the gate ; to divide them afterwards in- 
to parties at every gate; and to be careful that none of the 
ſeditious ſhould come out of the city. The Tribunes, who 
had been appointed to receive the ſeditious leaders, met them 
as they arrived; and, having accoſted them with much civi- 
lity, carried them to their houſes. The order given to them 
was, that they ſhould immediately ſecure the perſons of theſe 
men; and, when ſupper was ended, ſhould bind them, and 
keep them ſafe: and that no perſon afterwards ſhould be fut- 
fered to go out of the houſes 3 except only a meſſenger from 
each, to acquaint the General that the thing was done. This 
order was punctually obſerved and executed. On the mor- 
row, when the day appeared, and the feditious already had 
begun to come in crouds towards the Forum, Scipio ordered 
the aſſembly to be called. As ſoon as the fignal was made, 
the ſoldiers ran together, according to their cuſtom: expect- 
ing eagerly to ſee again their General, and to hear what he 
would fay to them on the preſent occaſion. Scipio then ſent 
orders to the Tribunes who were without the gates, that they 
ſhould bring the troops in arms, and ſurround the aflembly. 
At the ſame time he preſented himſelf before them; and in 


the 
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the inſtant, by his very firſt appearance, filled them with ex- 
treme confuſion. For they had ſuppoſed him to be broken 
with diſeaſe; and they behold him vigorous and ſtrong. 
His very aſpect therefore, ſo different from all that they had 
conceived, ſtruck them at once with ſurprize and terror. He 
then began his diſcourſe to them in the following manner. 

He could not, he ſaid, but wonder, what motives, either of 
expectation or diſguſt, had led them into this revolt. That 
men uſually rebelled againſt their country and their leaders, 
either becauſe they were diſſatisfied with the conduct of thoſe 
who held the ſupreme command; or were diſpleaſed with 
the condition of affairs; or laſtly perhaps, becauſe they were 
ambitious of ſome greater fortune, and had filled their minds 
with aſpiring hopes. Tell me then, continued he, to which 
of all theſe cauſes is your revolt to be aſcribed ? Is it with 
me that you are offended, becauſe the payment of your ſti- 
pends has been ſo long delayed? The fault however is not 
mine: for, during the whole time of my command, your ſti- 
pends have been always fully paid. If it be Rome then that 
is in fault, in having neglected to diſcharge your former ar- 
rears, was it juſt that you ſhould ſhew this reſentment? tak- 
ing arms againſt your country; and declaring yourſelves the 
enemies of her who had bred and nouriſhed you? How 
much better would it have been, to have made me the judge 
of your complaints; and to have intreated your friends to 
join together in obtaining for you the relief which you de- 
ſired? When mercenary troops indeed, who have no other 
object but their pay, deſert the ſervice in which they are en- 
gaged, ſuch a conduct, in certain circumſtances, may perhaps 
be excuſed. But in men who fight for themſelves, their 
wives, and children, this defection is a moſt unpardonable 
crime. It is no other indeed, than if a ſon, on pretence that 
his parent had defrauded him in ſettling an account, ſhould 
go armed to take away the life of him, from whom _ 

ha 
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had received his being. Or will you ſay then, that I have 
employed you in more painful duties, or expoſed you more 
frequently to danger than the reſt; and have given to others 
the advantages of the war, and the chief part of all the booty? 
You dare not ſay, that I have ever made this diſtinction: and, 
if you dare, you cannot ſhew the proof. To what part of 
my conduct then can you impute the cauſe of your revolt ? 
Speak, for I with to be informed. There is not one among 
you that is able to declare, not one among you that can even 


form to himſelf in thought, the leaſt matter of offence againſt 


me. Nor is it again in the condition of affairs, that you can 
find any reaſonable ground of diſcontent. For when were 
all things in a more proſperous ſtate ? At what time was 
Rome diſtinguiſhed by ſo many victories ? At what pe- 
riod were her ſoldiers flattered with a fairer proſpect? But 
ſome of you perhaps are difident of theſe appearances, and 


have fixed your hopes upon greater advantages, to be found 


among our enemies. And who are theſe enemies? Mando- 


nius and Andobalis? Do not all of you then know, that, 


when they firſt joined our army, they broke their treaty with 


the Carthaginians: and that now again they have no leſs 


violated the moſt ſolemn oaths, by commencing new hoſtili- 
ties againſt us? How honourable is it for you to place a con- 
fidence in men like theſe ; and to become, for their ſakes, 


the enemies of your country. You had ſurely never any 


hopes, that with ſuch allies you could render. yourſelves the 
maſters of Spain. Neither aſſiſted by Andobalis, nor ſeparate- 
ly by yourſelves, would you ever be able to ſtand in the field 
againſt our forces, What then was your deſign ? Let me 
hear it only from yourſelves. Is it the ſkill, the courage of 
thoſe leaders, whom you have choſen to command you, that 


has filled you with this confidence? Or thoſe rods and axes, 


which are carried in ſolemn ſtate before them; and which it 
is even ſhameful for me now to mention? No, ſoldiers, theſe 
2 are 
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are not the cauſes : nor can you offer even the ſmalleſt mat- 
ter of complaint, either againſt me, or againſt your country, 
I muſt endeavour then to. juſtify your conduct, both to Rome 
and to myſelf, by thoſe common principles, the truth of 
which is acknowledged by all mankind. The multitude is 
eaſily deceived; is impelled by the ſmalleſt force to every fide; 
and, in a word, is ſuſceptible upon all occaſions of the fame 
agitations as the ſea, For as the latter, though in itſelf it is 
calm and ſtable, and carries no face of danger, is no ſooner 
ſet in motion by ſome violent blaſt, than it reſembles the 
winds themſelves which raiſe and ruffle it; in the ſame man- 
ner the multitude alfo aſſumes an aſpect, conformable to the 
deligns and temper of thoſe leaders, by whoſe counſels it is 
ſwayed and agitated. From this conſideration, all the of- 
ficers of the army and myſelf-have reſolved to. pardon your- 
offence, and to engage our promiſe, that no remembrance 
of it ever ſhall remain. But to thoſe who excited you-to this 
revolt we are inexorable. The crime which they have com- 
mitted, both againſt us, and againſt their country, ſhall be 
puniſhed with the ſeverity which it deſerves.” 

As ſoon as he had ended this diſcourſe, the troops that had 
furrounded the aſſembly in arms, upon a ſignal given, claſh- 
ed their ſwords againſt their bucklers ; and at the fame time. 
the ſeditious leaders were brought in, bound and naked. And. 
while ſome of them were ſcourged, and ſome beheaded, the 
whole multitude was ſo ſtruck with terror, both by the dan- 
ger that incompaſſed them, and by the diſmal ſpectacle that 
was before their eyes,. that not one among them changed. his 
_ eountenance, or uttered a ſingle word; but all of them ſtood. 
fixed in filent aſtoniſhment and dread, The leaders, being 
thus put to death, were dragged through the midſt of the 
aſſembly. The General then, and all the officers, gave a 
ſolemn aſſurance to the reſt, that their fault ſhould. never be 
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remembered. The ſoldiers, approaching one by one, 

newed their oath before the Tribunes; that they would * 
obedient to their chiefs, and not engage in any deſigns 
againſt their country. In this manner Scipio by his great 
prudence ſtifled a danger in its birth, which might have 


grown to be extremely formidable ; b and reſtored again his 
army to its former ſtate, 
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The revolt of Andobalis. Scipio marches a ainſt that Prince; 
defeats him in an engagement ; and Piles the war in 


Spain. 


CIPIO, having called together without delay, and in 
8 the city of New Carthage, an aſſembly of all the troops, 
communicated to them the daring deſigns of Andobalis, and 
his perfidy towards them. Upon theſe topicks he ſpoke ſo 
largely, that the minds of the ſoldiers were ſharpened in the 
higheſt degree againſt that prince. Having then enumerat- 
ed the many battles in which the Romans pad been engaged, 
againſt the united forces of the Spaniards and the Carthagi- 
nians, with Carthaginian leaders alſo at their head; it would 
be abſurd, he ſaid, to think, when they had been always 
conquerours in thoſe actions, that they could fail to obtain 
the victory againſt the Spaniards alone, commanded by An- 
dobalis. That, upon this account, he would not have re- 
courſe to the aſſiſtance of any of the Spaniards, but would 
employ the Romans only in the preſent expedition: that 
from thence it might be known to all, that it was not by the 
ſtrength of the Spaniſh forces, as ſome pretended, that the 
Romans had driven the Carthaginians out of Spain ; but that 
the Roman ſpirit alone, and the Roman bravery, had con- 
quered both the Carthaginians and the Spaniards. © Baniſh 
then, continued he, from among you all diſſenſion: and, if 
ever you have engaged in any war with confidence, let me 
exhort you now to aſſume it. With regard to the ſucceſs, 
myſelf, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, will take ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhall ſecure the victory. This diſcourſe _ 
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ſuch ardour into all the army, that by their countenance they 
ſeemed as if they were already in ſight of the enemy, and 
waiting only for the ſignal to engage. He then diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly. Ann et e T5 

On the following day he began his march: and arriving 
in ten days upon the banks of the Iberus, he paſſed the river 
on the fourth day afterwards, and incamped near to the enemy, 
having before him a valley which ſeparated the two camps. 


On the next day, having ordered Lælius to hold the cavalry 


in readineſs, and ſome Tribunes to prepare the light- armed 
forces for action, he drove ſome of the cattle that followed the 
army into the valley; and, when the Spaniards ran haſtily to 
ſeize this prey, ſent a part of the light- armed to attack them. 
The action was ſoon begun; and, as greater numbers advan- 
ced on either ſide to ſupport the firſt, a ſharp and general 
ſkirmiſhing enſued. But Lælius, who ſtood ready with his 
cavalry, perceiving the occaſion to be favourable, fell fuddenly 
upon the enemy; and, having cut off alſo their retreat at the 
foot of the mountain, deſtroyed a great part of the Spaniards 
who were diſperſed through the valley. The barbarians, en- 


raged by the loſs which they had ſuſtained, and dreading leſt 


they ſhould ſeem to be diſheartened, and to have ſuffered an 
intire defeat, drew out all their army as ſoon as the morning 
appeared, and reſolved to engage in a general battle. Scipio 
on his part was no leſs ready. But as he perceived that the 
Spaniards ſhewed fo little ſkill and judgement, that they de- 
ſcended with all their forces into the valley, and ranged their 
infantry as well as their cavalry upon the plain, he waited for 
ſome time, that as great a number of them as was poſſible 
might come down. For though he placed great confidence 
in his cavalry, he depended ftill more upon his infantry ; be- 
cauſe the latter, both from their bravery, and from the man- 
ner alſo in which they were armed, were far ſuperior to the 
Spaniards, in cloſe and ſet engagements. When he ſaw N 
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that as great a number had come down as he deſired, he ad- 
vanced in order of battle againſt that part of the Spaniſſi ar- 
my which was poſted near to the foot of the mountain; and 
ſent away four cohorts, drawn up in cloſe order, to attack the 
infantry in the valley. At the ſame time Lælius, having led 
his cavalry along the hills that extended from the camp to the 
valley, fell upon the cavalry of the enemy in their rear, and 
kept them cloſely engaged. The Spaniſh infantry, being in 
this manner "deprived of the aſſiſtance of the cavalry, by 
which they had expected to be ſupported, were unable to 
maintain the fight. The cavalry alſo laboured under no leſs 
diſadvantage. Confined within a narrow ground, and dif- 
ordered by the difficulties of their ſituation, they killed more 
of their om men than the Romans killed. For they were 

in flank by their own infantry; by the Roman in- 
fantry in front; and by the Roman cavalry in their rear. 
Such then was the courſe of this engagement. The Spaniards 
who had come don into the valley were almoſt all of them 
deſtroyed: and the reſt that were dran up near the foot of 
the hills ſought their ſafety in flight. Theſe were the light- 
armed troops, which compoſed about a third part of the ar- 
my. Among theſe Andobalis found means to eſcape; and 
fled to a certain ſortiſied place. The war in Spain being 
thus intirely finiſhed, Scipio returned back to Taraco full of 
joy: having atchieved ſor his country a glorious conqueſt, 


and ſecured to himſelf the honour of a ſplendid triumph. 


Being then deſirous to be preſent at the election of Conſuls, 
as ſoon as he had regulated all things in Spain, he com- 
mitted the care of the army to Mareus and Syllanus, and 
failed away with Lælius and the reſt of his friends to Rome. 
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Antiochus concludes 'a treaty with Euthydemus ; and returns 
from his expedition into the upper provinces of Aid. 


1 TY UTHYDEMUS, who was himſelf a native of Mag- 
1 neſia, endeavoured to juſtify his conduct, and ſaid, 
1 that Antiochus had no reaſon for attempting to deprive him 
of his kingdom; ſince he never had rebelled againſt him, 
but had only obtained poſſeſſion of Bactriana, by deſtroying 
the deſcendants of thoſe who had before revolted. He in- 
ſiſted long upon this point; and intreated Teleas to mediate. 
for him with Antiochus; that hoſtilities might ceaſe, and 
that he might be allowed to retain the name of king. He 
urged, that ſuch a reconciliation was even neceſſary for their 
common ſafety. That thoſe wandering tribes, who were 
ſpread in great numbers along the borders of the province, 
were alike dangerous to them both; and that, if ever they 
ſhould gain admittance into it, the whole country muſt in- 
evitably fall into a ſtate of barbariſm. With theſe inſtruc- 
tions he ſent back Teleas to the king 
Antiochus, who had been long deſirous of putting an end 
to the war, acknowledged the force of theſe reaſons, and 
declared himſelf willing to accept the peace that was of- 
fered. And when Teleas had gone and returned again many 
times, Euthydemus at laſt ſent his own ſon Demetrius to ra- 
tify the treaty. The king received him fayourably ; and 
judging by his appearance and his converſation, as well as by 
a certain air of majeſty that was conſpicuous in his perſon, 
that the young man was warthy of a kingdom, he pramiſed 
to give him one of his daughters in marriage, and to _— 
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his father to retain the name of king. The reſt of the 
treaty * expreſſed in writing, and the alliance confirmed 
by at. 1 

88 this tranſaction, Antiochus, having firſt diſtributed 
a large quantity of corn among his troops, and taken the 
elephants that belonged to Euthydemus, began his march 
with all his army. Paſſing mount Caucaſus, he came into 
India, and renewed his alliance with Sophagaſenus the In- 
dian king. In this place he obtained more elephants; ſo 
that his whole number was now a hundred and fifty: and 
having furniſhed his army alſo with a new ſupply of corn, 
he again .decamped ; but left Androſthenes behind him, to 
receive the money which the king had engaged to pay. He 
then traverſed the province of Arachoſia; and, having paſſed 
the river Erymanthus, and advanced through Drangiana into 
Carmania, as the winter now approached, he ſent his troops 
into quarters. Such was the end of the expedition of An- 
tiochus into the upper provinces of Aſia: an expedition, 
which ſecured to him the obedience not only of thoſe pro- 
vinces, but of all the maritime cities, and all the princes 
likewiſe that were on this fide of mount Taurus ; covered 
his own proper kingdom againſt invaſion, and gave to all 
mankind the higheſt opinion both of his courage and his 
love of labour. For from this time, not the people of Aſia 
only, but thoſe alſo of Europe, conſidered him as a prince 
that was moſt worthy to reign. 
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The miſtakes of Timæus in his accounts of Africk, and of 
Corfica. The manner of condufting herds. of ſwine in 
Italy and in Greece. . 


A FRI CK is indeed a country of wonderful fertility. 
How blameable then is Timæus, who not only neglected to 
acquire a proper knowledge in theſe matters, but with a 
childiſh weakneſs, deſtitute of judgement, and truſting to 
the credit of ancient ſtories which have been long ago ex- 
ploded, repreſents this whole part of the: world as a dry and 
barren ſand, incapable of producing any fruits. Nor 1s this 
country leſs remarkable with reſpect to the animals with 
which it abounds. For not only horſes and oxen, but ſheep 
alſo and goats, are found in it in greater numbers, than wy 

| | other 
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other part of the world perhaps can ſhew. Upon this ac- 
count it is, that many of the inhabitants of this vaſt coun- 
try, neglecting the cultivation of the lands, live upon the 
fleſh of their cattle, and among their cattle. Every one 
alſo knows, that Africk breeds elephants, lions, and leo- 
pards, in great numbers, and of a ſurpriſing ſtrength; to- 
gether with buffaloes which are extremely beautiful, and 
oſtriches of an enormous ſize; and that none of theſe ani- 
mals are found in any part of Europe. But Timæus is fi- 
lent with reſpect to all theſe things; and ſeems indeed as if 
he had deſigned to give ſuch a deſcription of this country as 
ſhould be moſt contrary to the truth. 

The ſame want alſo of exactneſs and fidelity appears in 
his account of Corſica. Speaking of this iſland in his ſe- 
cond book, he ſays; that the goats, the ſheep, and the 
oxen, which are found in great numbers upon it, are all of 
them wild, as well as the deer, the hartes, the wolves, and 
other animals; and that the inhabitants hunt them with 
dogs, and paſs their whole lives in that employment. Now 
it is certain, that there is not any ſuch thing in the iſland as 
a wild goat or ox; nor even a hare, a wolf, or a deer, or 
any other animal that is wild; except only ſome foxes, ſome 
rabbits, and a ſort of wild ſheep. The rabbit, at a diſtance, 
appears to be a hare of a ſmaller ſize: but when taken, is 
found to be very different from the hare, both in figure and 
taſte. This creature lives chiefly under the ground. It is 
true indeed that the animals in this iſland all appear to be 
wild: and the reaſon is this. As the iſland is rough and 
rocky, and covered alſo with woods, the ſhepherds are not 
able to follow their cattle into the places in which they are 
diſperſed : but, when they have found a convenient paſture, 
and are defirous of bringing them together, | they ſound a 
trumpet. Upon this ſignal, the whole herd immediately 
run together, and follow the call of their own ſhepherd, 
2270 . © never 
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never miſtaking one ſor another. When ſtrangers therefore 
come upon the iſland, and attempt to take any of the goats 
or oxen which they ſee feeding by themſelves, the cattle, 
not uſed tO be approached, - immediately fly. 73 And if the 
ſhepherd, perceiving what has happened, at the ſame time 
ſounds ' his \ trumpet, they all run towards him with the 
8 haſte. From hence it is that they are ſuppoſed to 
wild: and Timæus, having made only a flight and cur- 

ſory inquiry, has fallen into the ſame miſtake. 1 
That the cattle ſhould be thus obedient to the found of 
a trumpet, is no very wonderful thing. In Italy, thoſe who 
have the care of ſwine never incloſe them in ſeparate paſ- 
tures, nor follow them behind, as the cuſtom is among the 
Greeks ; but go always before them, and from time to time 
ſound a horn. The ſwine follow, and run together at the 
ſound : and are ſo taught by habit to diſtinguiſh their own 
proper horn, that their exactneſs in this reſpect appears al- 
moſt incredible to thoſe who never heard of it before. As 
the conſumption of theſe animals is very great in Italy, the 
herds that are raiſed to ſatisfy the demand are alſo very 
numerous; though fewer indeed than they were in ancient 
Italy, when the country was poſſeſſed by the Tyrrhenians 
and the Gauls. At this time however, a thouſand hogs, 
and ſometimes a greater number, are reared from a ſingle 
ſow. In the morning they are turned out of their pens, 
in different troops, according to their breed and age. But 
when the herds meet together, it is not poſſible to keep them 
thus diſtinct; or to prevent them from being mingled one 
with another, either when they leave their pens, or as they 
feed in the paſtures, or when they return back again at night. 
The horn therefore was invented, as a method of ſeparating 
them without any difficulty. For as ſoon as the conductors 
go to different ſides, and ſound their horns, the herds ſepa- 
rate themſelves each from the reſt; and run all of them with 
M m ſuch 
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ſuch alacrity to the ſound of their own horn, that no vio- 
lence is ſufficient to ſtop them in their courſe, In Greece 
on the contrary, when different herds meet together in the 
foreſts, he who has the moſt numerous herd, whenever he 
finds a proper opportunity, drives away the cattle of his 
neighbour, which are thus prey, 0 with his own. Or ſome 
robber perhaps, who has waited in ambuſcade, carries away 
a whole herd unperceived ; if the ſwine, as it often happens, 
have wandered too far from their conductor, in ſearch of 


the acorns when they begin to fall. But ns is ſufficient 
upon this ſubject, 


ww 
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EXTRAGT the SECOND. 


The account given by Ariftotle of the Locrians of Italy is 
confirmed by the cuſtoms and traditions which are found 
among that people. . 


HAVE often viſited the Locrians, and have even per- 
| formed for them ſome conſiderable ſervice. It was 
through my requeſt, that they were excuſed from attending 
the Roman armies into Spain ; and from furniſhing the ſuc- 


cours which they were bound to ſend to the Romans by ſea, 


in their war againſt the Illyrians. Upon theſe accounts, 
conſidering me as a perſon whoſe good offices had exempted 
them from much fatigue, as well as from great danger and 
expence, they have always treated me with ſingular reſpect 
and honour. I ſhould certainly therefore be inclined, rather 
to ſpeak favourably of -this people, than otherwiſe. Yet I 
cannot heſitate to declare, that the account, which Ari- 
ſtotle has delivered to us concerning this colony, is nearer 
to the truth, than that which is reported by Timæus. The 
Locrians themſelves have indeed aſſured me, that their 6wn 
traditions are more conformable to the account of Ariſtotle, 
than to that of Timeus. Of this they mention the follow- 

ing proofs. . | | | 
The firſt is, that all nobility of anceſtry among them is 
derived from women, and not from men. That thoſe, for 
example, alone are noble, who draw their origin from the 
hundred families. That theſe families were noble among 
the Locrians, before they migrated : and were the ſame in- 
deed, from which a hundred virgins were taken by lot, as 
the oracle had commanded, and were ſent to Troy. That 
ſome women of theſz families came with the colony into 
| 3 Italy: 
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Italy: and that thoſe who have deſcended from them are 


ſtill reputed noble, and are called the deſcendants of the 
| F 4 


» 
= 


Another inſtance is ſeen, in the appointment of the vir- 
gin called the Phialephorus. The account which the Lo- 
crians give of the inſtitution is this. At the time when the 
drove the Sicilians out of this part of Italy, the latter had a 
cuſtom of appointing a young man, who was choſen always 
from the nobleſt and the molt illuſtrious of their families to 
lead the proceſſion in their ſacrifices. The Locrians, not 
having received any religious ceremonies from their own na- 
tion, adopted many of thoſe that were uſed by the people 
with whom they were mixed, and among others this that 
is here mentioned. But they changed it in one circum- 
ſtance. For, inſtead 'of a young man, they appointed a 
virgin to perform the office; becauſe nobility among them 
was derived from women. 2 | 3 
The ſame people affirm, that they never had any treaty 
with the Locrians of Greece, and that there was no account 
remaining among them of any ſuch treaty : but that they 
know by conſtant tradition that they had a treaty with the 


= 


Sicilians, which was executed in the following manner. 


When they came firſt into the country, and found that the 
Sicilians were ſtruck with terror, and made no. attempt to 
oppoſe their entrance, they concluded a convention with them 
in theſe words. That they would live together as friends, 
and poſſeſs the country in common, as long as they ſhould 
tread upon this earth, and carry the heads upon their ſhoul- 
ders.” But the Locrians, at the time of taking this oath, had 
put ſome earth within the ſoles'of their ſhoes, and ſome heads 
of garlick, which appeared not in fight, upon their ſhoul- 
ders. And having afterwards ſhaken the earth out of their 
ſhoes, and thrown away the heads, they ſeized the firſt ſa- 


vourable opportunity, and in a ſhort time drove the Sicilians 


out of the country. hy __E X- 
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EXTRACT the THIRD. 


An obſervation concerning truth and falſehood in Hiſtory. 


\IMAUS fays, chat, as a rule, which is perhaps defec- 
tive either in length or breadth, is ſtill a rule, and de- 
ſerves to be fo called, if it be only ftrait and even; and, if it 
wants this chief and moſt eſſential property, ought to be call- 


ed any thing rather than a rule; in the ſame manner thoſe 


written memoirs which record events, however faulty they 
may be in ſtile and diſpoſition, and however defective in ſome 
neceſſary properties, yet, if the facts be true which are relat- 
ed, deferve to be called a Hiſtory, and, if theſe be falſe, are 
utterly unworthy of that name. For my part, I am ready to 


acknowledge, that truth ſhould be confidered as the princi- 


pal and molt eſſential part in all ſuch compoſition. I have 
even ſaid in a former part of this work, that as an animal, 
when deprived of ſight, becomes incapable of performing its 
natural and proper functions, ſo, if we take away truth from 
Hiſtory, what remains will be nothing but an uſeleſs tale. 
But there are two kinds of falſehood: one, which proceeds 
from ignorance; and the other from deſign. And as thoſe 
writers may be excuſed, who offend againft the truth through 
E ſo thoſe on the contrary, who pervert it with de- 
ign, ought never to be pardoned, ren 
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EXTRACT, the FOURTH: 
e J X 4 > | AL 34 4 NF EN 1 1 . 4 


The eee of ING be 

HEN men of ſenſe revenge an injury, ey examine 

in the firſt place, what puniſhment it becomes them 

to inflict, and not what their enemies deſerve to ſuffer. In 

the ſame manner alſo, when we throw reproaches upon 

others, we ought principally to confider, | not what is fit for 

them to hear, but what is proper for us to ſpeak. For if 

our own paſhon and reſentment be the rule, we ſhall ſet no 

bounds to what we ſay; but muſt fall into the molt. unwar- 
rantable excels. 

Upon this account it is, „ that I cannot alder any kinds: of 
credit to Timæus, in the things which he has reported againſt 
Demochares. His calumnies are indeed ſo groſs, that they 
are neither to be admitted, nor excuſed. They ſhew too 
plainly, that the natural acrimony of his own temper has 
tranſported him beyond all the bounds of decency. Nor is 
the account which he has given of Agathocles, how much ſo- 
ever that prince may have exceeded all other tyrants in im- 
piety, in any degree more juſtifiable. For in the concluſion 
of his hiſtory he writes; that Agathocles from his earlieſt 
youth was a common proſtitute, obedient to the call of the 
moſt debauched: that he was a jay and a buzzard; ready 
to act or to ſuffer, with all that offered, in the moſt infamous 
luſt: and that, when he died, his wiſe, as ſhe lamented over 
him, uſed theſe elit e : What have not I for you? 
What have not you for me ?” In this inſtance again, not 
only the ſame ſpirit is diſcernible, which appeared in his cen- 
ſure of Demochares ; but ſuch an exceſs alfo of rancour, as is 


| indeed 
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indeed aſtoniſhing. For, from the facts which Timæus him- 
ſelf has mentioned, it is evident that Agathocles was endow- 
ed by nature with very extraordinary talents. To leave the 
wheel, the kiln, and the clay, and to come to Syracuſe at the 
age of eighteen years; to follow his deſign with ſuch ſucceſs, 
as in a ſhort time to become maſter of all Sicily ; to render 


himſelf formidable and dangerous to Carthage ; and laſtly, 
to grow old in the ſovereignty which he had gained, and to 


die with the title of king; are not thefe moſt ſignal proofs, 
that he was born with wonderful abilities, and poſſeſſed all 
the powers that are requiſite for the adminiſtration of great 


affairs? The hiſtorian then, inſtead of confining himſelf to 


thoſe actions which might ſerve to vilify Agathocles, and ren- 
der him odious in the eyes of poſterity, ſhould have inſiſted 


likewiſe upon thoſe parts of his conduct that were worthy of 


praiſe. For this is indeed the proper office of hiſtory. But 
Timzus, blinded by his own rancourous ſpirit, takes a malig- 


nant pleaſure in recounting with exaggeration the defects of 


this prince, but paſſes haſtily over all his ſhining qualities: 
and ſeems not to have known, that to ſuppreſs facts in hiſtory, 


exiſtence, n 


E X 


is no leſs a kind of falſehood, than to report what never had 
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EXTRACT the FIFTH. 


A law of Zaleucus concerning the occupancy of a thing con- 
zefted. A remarkable inſtitution of the ſame lawgiver. 


WO young men among the Locrians had a conteſt 
together concerning a {lave. One of them had far 
a long time had him in his poſſeſſion. The other, two days 
only before the ſuit, went into the country, took away the 
boy by force in the abſence of his maſter, and carried him to 
his own houſe. The maſter, as ſoon as he was informed of 
what had happened, went to the houſe, and, getting his {laye 
again into his hands, carried him before the judges, and 
contended, that, upon his giving ſureties, the boy ought to 
remain with him, till the right ſhould be determined. For 
the law of Zaleucus, he ſaid, declared; that the thing con- 
teſted ſhould remain, during the ſuit, in the poſſeſſion of him 
from whom it was taken. The other young man inſiſted on 
the other hand, that, by this very law, the boy ought to be 
left with him: becauſe he was the perſon from whom he was 
taken; and that it was from his houſe that he was brought 
before the judges. The judges, conceiving that there was 
ſome dithculty in the caſe, went and referred it to the Colmo- 
polite : and this magiſtrate explained the law in the following 
manner. He faid, that by the words, „from whom it was 
taken,” was to be underſtood the perſon who had laſt held 
an undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the thing in diſpute for a certain 
time : but that, if any one ſhould come and take away a thing 
by force from another, and carry it to his own houſe, and the 
firſt poſſeſſor ſhould come afterwards and take it from him 
again, the perſon, from whom it laſt was taken, was not the 


8 | perſon 
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perſon intended by the law. The young man, againſt whom 
the judgement was given, was diſſatisfied with this interpre- 
tation, and denied it to be the ſenſe of the Legiſlator. The 
Coſmopolite then demanded, whether any one would diſpute 
with him concerning the intention of the law, in the manner 
which Zaleucus had preſcribed. ' The manner was, that the 
two diſputants ſhould ſpeak, each with a rope round his 
neck, in the preſence of a thouſand perſons : and that he, 
who ſhould be judged' to have contended for a. wrong inter- 
pretation, ſhould be ſtrangled in fight of the aſſembly. The 
young man replied, that the condition was not equal. For 
the Coſmopolite, who was almoſt ninety years old, had only 
two or three years left to live : but that himſelf, in all ap- 
pearance, had ſtill the greateſt part of his life before him. 
This facetious anſwer turned the whole matter into pleaſan- 
try : and the judges gave their ſentence according to the. opi- 
nion of the Coſmopolite. | 
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EXTRACT the SIXTH. 


De groſs abſurdities of Callifthenes, in his deſcription of the 


battle between Alexander and Darius in Cilicia. 


N order to ſhew the truth of what I have affirmed, I 

ſhall examine only one fingle battle : a battle, which. is 
very much celebrated; which happened at no very diſtant 
time; and, becauſe this alſo is a circumſtance of the greateſt 
moment, a battle in which Calliſthenes himſelf was preſent. 
I mean the battle which was fought between Alexander, and 
Darius in Cilicia. Ane 61 reg ING 
In the account then which Calliſthenes has given of this 
battle, he relates ; that Alexander had already led his army 


through the paſſes which are called the Pyle of Cilicia, when 


Darius, having advanced along the paſſes of the mountain 
Amanus, and being informed by the people of the country 


that his enemy ſtill continued his march forwards into Syria, 


reſolved to follow him. That when he arrived near the 


paſſes of Cilicia, he incamped along the river Pyramus : that 
the ground which he occupied contained a ſpace of only 
fourteen ſtadia from the ſea to the foot of the mountain: 
and that the river, falling down the craggy ſides of the moun- 
tain, ran obliquely through this ground, and paſſing over the 
plain, between ſome hills that were rough and difficult of 
approach, diſcharged itſelf into the ſea. After this deſcrip- 
tion, he ſays; that, when Alexander returned back. again 
with a deſign to engage, Darius and his officers drew up the 
whole phalanx in order of battle upon the very ground upon 
which they had incamped ; and that they were covered in 


front by the river, which ran cloſe to the camp: that they 
poſted 
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poſted the cavalry near to the ſea: next to theſe, in the ſame 
line, the mercenaries, along the bank of the river: and laſtly 
the Peltaſtæ, adjoining to the foot of the mountain. | 

But it is not poſſible to conceive, that theſe troops could 
have been thus drawn up in order of battle between the pha- 
lanx and the river, if the river ran cloſe to the camp: eſpe- 
cially if we conſider the numbers of which the ſeveral bodies 
were compoſed. For the cavalry, as Calliſthenes himſelf af- 
firms, amounted to thirty thouſand ; and the mercenaries to 
as great a number. Now it is. eaſy to determine, what ex- 
tent of ground this number of troops would require. The 
uſual - method of drawing up cavalry in the time of action is 
to range them eight in depth. It is neceſſary alſo to leave a 
certain ſpace between each of the troops in front, that they 
may be able to perform their ſeveral motions. A ſingle ſta- 
dium then will contain eight hundred horſe; ten ſtadia eight 
thouſand ;; and four ſtadia, three thouſand and two hundred. 
According to this computation, a body of eleven thouſand 
and two hundred horſe would have filled the whole extent of. 
fourteen ſtadia. And if the whole thirty thouſand were 
formed in order of battle, there muſt have been three ſuch 
bodies, within a very ſmall number at leaſt, drawn up each 
behind the other. In what-place then were the mercenaries; 
ranged? Was it behind the cavalry ? But Calliſthenes ſays no 
ſuch thing. On the contrary he affirms, that the mercena- 
ries were engaged againſt the Macedonians in the very be- 
ginning of the action. It is manifeſt therefore, that one 
half of the ground that has been mentioned, the part that was 
on the ſide of the ſea, was occupied by the cavalry; and the 
other half, which was next to the mountain, by the IMNETCC= 


% 


naries. And from hence we may clearly judge, what muſt. 


have been the depth of the cavalry ; and, by conſequence, 
how very diſtant the river muſt have been from the camp. 
Nn 2 After 
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Afterwards he relates, that, when the enemy approached, 
Darius, who was in the centre of the line, called the merce- 
naries to him from one of the wings. But how was this poſ- 


ſible? The very part in which the mercenaries were joined to 


the cavalry was itſelf the centre. If Darius then was among 
the mercenaries, how, or from whence, or to what place did 
he call them? He then adds alſo, that the cavalry upon the 
right wing advanced, and vigorouſly charged the Macedonians: 
that the latter received them with equal courage : and that 
the fight on both ſides was maintained with the greateſt 
bravery. But he forgets that there was a river between this 
cavalry and the, Macedonians; and ſuch a river: too, as he 
had juſt before deſcribed. [lr r i thi: 1 

Nor is this writer more exact in his account with reſpect 
to Alexander. He fays, that this prince firſt carried with 
him into Aſia forty thouſand foot, and four thouſand; five 
hundred horſe : and that, when he was ready to enter Cilicia, 
a new ſupply arrived from Macedon, of five thouſand foot, 
and eight hundred horſe. If we take then from theſe three 
thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe ; which is the greateſt 
number that can be allowed for occaſional and abfent fer- 
vices; there will remain forty-two thouſand foot, and five 
thouſand horſe. With this army Alexander, as the hiſtorian 


writes, being informed, after he had advanced beyond the 


Pylz, that Darius had entered Cilicia, and was at the di- 
tance of only a hundred ſtadia behind him, immediately re- 
turned, and directed his march back again through the paſ- 
ſes: having the infantry in his van; behind theſe, the ca- 
valry; and the baggage in the rear. As ſoon as he came in- 
to the open plain, he ſeparated the army from the baggage, 
and formed the troops into a phalanx, by thirty-two in depth. 
At ſome diſtance afterwards, he ranged them by fixteen in 
depth: and at laſt, when he was come near to the enemy; 
by eight. if 1 N 1 

Now 
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Now theſe abſurdities are even greater than thoſe that were 
before remarked. For when a body of troops marches by 
ſixteen in depth, if we allow the uſual intervals of fix feet 
between every rank, a ſtadium will contain only ſixteen hun- 
dred men: ten ſtadia, ſixteen thouſand; and twenty ſtadia, 
thirty- two thouſand. If Alexander therefore formed his pha- 
lanx by faxteen in depth, he muſt have filled a ſpace of twen- 
ty ſtadia, and would till have wanted room for all his ca- 
valry, and for ten thouſand of his foot. Calliſthenes then 
adds, that when this prince was at the diſtance of forty ſtadia 
from the enemy, he ordered the phalanx to advance in an ex- 
tended front towards them. A greater abſurdity than this is 
ſcarcely to be conceived, For where is the ground, eſpecial- 
ly in Cilicia, that will admit ſuch a phalanx as is here deſcrib- 
ed to advance in an extended front againſt an enemy: a 
ground, containing twenty ftadia in depth, and forty in 
length? The impediments alſo, which would inevitably break 
the order of ſuch a diſpoſition, are too many to be recount- 
ed. Calliſthenes hiraſelf has mentioned one, which is alone 
ſufficient. For he fays, that the torrents, which deſcended 
from the hills, had formed ſo many pits in the plain, that the 
80 part of the Perſians were loſt in thoſe cavities as they 

ed. | BE vb; ity: cot | 
But Alexander, perhaps this writer might ſay, was willing 
to be ready to receive the enemy, in what part ſocver they 


ſhould come to attack him. But nothing is more unfit for 


this purpoſe, than the phalanx formed in. an extended front, 
if this front be broken and diſunited. And would it not alſo 
have been much more eaſy, to have ranged the ſeveral parts 
of this great body in the very order in which they followed 
each of them the other in the march: inſtead of forming the 
whole army in a fingle line, in which there muſt have been 
many vacancies, and leading it in an extended front to ac- 


tion, over a ground that was covered with buſhes and broken 


cavi- 
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cavities. He ought rather then to have formed a double, or 
a quadruple phalanx, one part following behind another. 
For if the ground would have admitted this order in the 
march, there would have been time ſufficient to draw up the 
troops in the ſame order in battle: eſpecially as he might 
have received notice from his ſcouts of the approach of the 
enemy, even while they were at a conſiderable diſtance from. 
him. | 
Another fault in this deſcription is, that the hiſtorian, while 
he repreſents the phalanx as advancing in an extended front 
over a plain, forgets to make the cavalry march before; and. 
places them upon the ſame line with the infantry. But the 
greateſt of all his miſtakes is this which follows. He ſays 
that Alexander, when he approached the enemy, drew up the 
phalanx eight in depth. The whole line therefore muſt have 
been equal in length to forty ſtadia, Or, let it be ſuppoſed, 
that the men ſtood ſo cloſe together, as even to be wedged one 
within another, In that caſe, they muſt have covered at the 
leaſt twenty ſtadia, And yet Calliſthenes had before affirm- 
ed, that the whole length of the ground was leſs than four- 
teen ſtadia: that a part of it, which wes neareſt to the ſea, 
was occupied by one half of the cavalry: that the other half 
was poſted upon the right: and that between the whole line 
and the mountain there was left alſo a conſiderable diſtance; 
that the troops might not fall under a body of the enemy, 
which was poſted upon the {des of the mountain. I know 
indeed, that, in order to oppoſe this body, he here forms a 
part of the line in the figure called the Forceps. | Let us al- 
low then ten thouſand men; which is even a greater number 
than this purpoſe would require. In that caſe it is evident, 
that there would remain, according to Calliſthenes, eleven ſta- 
dia only at the moſt, for the length of the whole line: and 
that thirty-two thouſand men, contained in a ſpace of this 
extent, how cloſely ſoever they were crouded, muſt neceſſari- 


* 
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ly have been formed by thirty in depth. And yet Calliſt- 
henes affirms, that at the time of the action they were rang- 
ed by eight. Miſtakes like theſe cannot even be excuſed. 
For what credit is to be given to things that are impoſlible ? 
When a writer lays down the exact meaſure of the ground, 
fixes the number of the men, aſcertains the diſtance of one 
man from another, and gives afterwards an account which is 
wholly incompatible with all theſe circumſtances ; the falſe- 
hood is too glaring to be pardoned. 


It would be tedious to examine all the errors into which 


this writer has fallen. One or two more however may juſt 
be mentioned. He ſays that Alexander took care to draw 
up his army in ſuch a manner, that he might himſelf be en- 
caged againſt Darius: and that Darius alſo had at firſt the 
{ame intention with reſpect to Alexander; but that he after- 
wards altered his deſign. But he neither mentions, how theſe 
princes knew, in what part of their reſpective armies they ſe- 
verally intended to engage; nor to what other part Darius 
retired, after he had changed his purpoſe. How again was 
it poſſible for the phalanx to advance, in order of battle, up 
the bank of a river, which was broken and uneven, and co- 
vered alſo with buſhes in almoſt every part? Such an abſur- 
dity can never be aſcribed to Alexander; who is acknow- 
ledged to have been trained both in the ſtudy and the exerciſe 
of war from his earlieſt age. It muſt therefore be imputed 
to the hiſtorian himſelf ; who, from a want of ſkill in matters 
of this kind, was unable to diſtinguiſh what was poſſible to 
be done from that which was impracticable. But this will 
be ſufficient concerning Ephorus and Calliſthenes. 


* 
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EXTRACT the - SEVENTH. 


20 opicks for « a di jſeourſe in rel of peat 
N the firſt place, he fays, the aſſembly may be told 


that men are wakened in the morning, in the time of 
war by trumpets, and, in the time of peace, by the crow- 
ing of cocks. And again; that ee —— he inſti- 
tuted the Olympick Games, as a remiſſion after his toil, 
ſufficiently declared this to be his meaning : that, whenever. 
he had — miſchief upon any by making war, he was. 
forced to it by neceſſity, and the commands of others; but 
that willingly he had never done harm to any perſon. To 
theſe arguments may be added the authority of the Poet: pj 
who introduces Jupiter, expreſſing his Waren 7 the 
god of war in the following words. | 


Of all the Gods that in Olympus dwell, 
Thou art to me moſt hateful: for in Ariſe, 
In war, and battles, ever is thy joy.“ 


In another paſſage, the wiſeſt of his heroes thus exclaims. 


| The man who ſtirs 
The bloody horrors of inteſtine war, 
No rights of kindred, or of family, 
No laws of juſtice OPER + 


Of the ſame kind alſo are the ſentiments of Euripides, 
expreſſed in the following lines. 


* Iliad. B. V. 890. + Iliad, B. I. 63. 
5 Parent 
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Parent of wealth, celeſtial Peace, 
u faireſt of the heavenly train, O why, 
| Why this delay ? Wilt thou again 
Theſe longing eyes ne er viſit? How I fear, 
That age, inſenſible and cold, 08 
My trembling limbs will ſeize, e er I ſhall hail | 
The moment of thy bleſt return, 
With the crown'd banquet, and the choral ſong. * 


| T 


x 


Again, it may be urged; that war reſembles a diſeaſe, 
and peace a ſtate of health. In one, the ſick are reco- 
vered: but the other deſtroys thoſe that are well. That in 
peace alſo, the old are buried by the young, as the courſe of 
nature requires: but, in war, the young are buried by the 
old. And again; that, in the time of war, we are not 
fate within the walls of our cities; but that, in peace, there 
is full ſecurity, even to the fartheſt limits.” of the country. 
The other motiyes which he mentions are of a like kind 
with theſe. 


Chorus from the Cteſphontes. 
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EXTRACT the. EIGHTH. 


Me en converſant in 22 are Ae * gu ied for 
ala e Hife, 


HERE are two or gans given to man by How 
throygh which all rana and all knowle 
things is derived, 1 hearing and the ght; and 15 

the Tan is hy much the moſt c co onfo mal able to truth. 
the ere She 9%, » ee enen, e 


exact than that of the cats. But Timæus, > LT 1 i 
A1 had ręcgurſe to the eaſięſt, though che feaſt prefer 


able, of theſe two methods ; A never 89985 1 Wop eyes 
but. only his ears. And even ftill more; 3 85 the knowle 180 


which is gained by hearing is alſo of two forts ; the one 
derived from als © g books, and the ae) rom HTO 


ing other men; Timæus, as we have already ſhewn, took 
no pains to obtain the latter. What determined his choice 
in this reſpect, is not difficult to be diſcovered. The know- 
ledge that is acquired by reading is gained without any dan- 
ger, or any kind of toil. If a man will only fix his reſi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of a library, or in a city that 
abounds with written memoirs, he may make his reſearches 
with perfect eaſe ; and, repoſing himſelf in full tranquillity, 
may compare the accounts, and detect the errors of former 
writers. But the knowledge which is drawn from perſonal 
examination and 1 inquiry, is attended with great fatigue and 
great expence. It is this however, which is the moſt im- 
portant; and which gives indeed the chief value to Hi 
Hiſtorians themſelves are geagy to n this trinh. 


For 


8 vith r O LB 53 


For thus Ephorus'fays ; that if it was 
ters of hiſtory to de preſent at all tranſactions, ſuch know- 
ledge would be preferable to any other. To the fame pur- 
pole is that paffage of Thecpompus: that the experience 

which is prined in hattles renders à man a conſummate Ge- 
neral : that practice in pleutling cauſes forms the perfect Ora- 
tor: and that the fame obſervation is juſt with reſpect to the 
arts of navigation and of medicine. The Poet alſo incul- 
cates the fame truth with ſtill greater force. For deſigning 
to ſhew, in the perſon of Ulyſſes, what kind of qualities 


would render a man fit for the adminiſtration of n he 
n him in che following words. | 7 


Sigg 


Muſe the man, for various arts renown' d, | 
Who wander d Jong through many different climes. 5 


And af terwards-: 


*Oft hrouph me deep-wick derte arguith born, 
To'dMatit nations He his courſe effay d, 
Their Aties Vitited, their manners knew. 


And in mother place be ſays ; ; chat he had e 
The ge of battles, and the boiſterous wave. * 


Now fuck a man alſo it it, in my judgement, ak would 
alone be able to give a proper figure to Hiſtory. It was ſaid 
by Plato, that human affairs would then be well adminiſtered, 

when philoſophers ſhould be kings, or kings philoſophers. In the 
ſame manner I would fay ; that Hiſtory would be well com- 
poſed, if thoſe who are engaged in great affairs would un- 
ann to write it; not in a ſlight and negligent Anne's 


* OdyM. B. I. 1. and Iliad. B. XXIV. 8. 
— 2 like 


poſſible for the wri- | 
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like ſome of the preſent age; but regarding ſuch a work as 
one of the nobleſt and moſt neceſſary of their duties, and 
purſuing it with unremitted application, as the chief buſi- 
neſs of their lives: or if thoſe, on the «ther hand, Who at- 
tempt to write, would think it neceſſary to be alſo conver - 
ſant in the practice of affairs. Till this ſhall happen, there 
will be no end of miſtakes in hiſtory. Now Timæus never 
uſed the leaſt endeavours to acquire ſuch practice: but con- 
fining his reſidence to a ſingle place, in which alſo he was a 
ſtranger, he even induſtriouſly renounced an active life; 
was acquainted neither with politicks, nor war; nor ever 
expoſed himſelf to the. fatigue of viſiting diſtant countries, 
and of making perſonal inquiries. And yet this man has 
gained the reputation of being an excellent hiftorian. I 
know not, for my own part, upon what ſuch pretenſions 
can be grounded: eſpecially as he has himſelf acknowledged, 
that a good hiſtorian ſhould poſſeſs the qualifications which 
have been here enumerated. For, in the Preface to his ſixth 
book, he takes notice of an opinion which ſome perſons 
had advanced; that the REY ee kind of writing re- 
quired greater genius, greater labour, and a greater ſtock of 
knowledge, than Hiſtory. - This notion, as he ſays, had be- 
fore given offence to Ephorus : and, becauſe that writer 
had not been able ſufficiently to refute it, he endeavours to 
ſtate, and to compare together, theſe two kinds of compo- 
:Gtion, * * * # ” 
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POLYBIUS 
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EXTR A CT de FIRST 


Avarice ; com pared 70 & dropſy. Deceit and artifice are tos 
generally practiſed in publick affairs. The different con- 
duct of the Achzans : and in ſome degree alſo of the Ro- 


Man,. | 


| no application of liquours from without is ſufficient to 
remove or allay the thirſt, unleſs the internal diſpoſition of 
the body be firſt changed by proper remedies ; in the ſame 
manner alſo the defire of gain is never to be ſatisfied, unleſs 
reaſon be employed to correct the vicious inclination in the 
mind. 

There are many who employ that dark and treacherous 

policy which has now been mentioned : and yet no * will 

| eny, 


A 8 in the caſe of thoſe who are diſeaſed with a dropſy, 
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deny, that ſuch a conduct is utterly unworthy of a king. 


But becauſe arts like theſe are now common in the world, 
ſome men are willing to ſuppoſe, that — — ractice of them 


became altogether Hecꝶſſary in the a Arkin of Hub- 
1 A apy The Ache howeber 2 Aan were in- 


guiſhed by different ſentiments. 80 far were they from 
forming any ſecret deſigns againſt their friends, in order to 
enlarge their power; that they diſdained even to ſubdue their 
enemies with the aſſiſtance of deceit. In hs inion 3 
tory, was neither honour e nor ſecure, un Unleſs it 
ed in open conteſt, and by the force of {ba <a x Br 
Upon this account, they eſtabliſhed it as a kind of law among 
them, never to uſe any conęealed weapons, nor to throw 
darts at a diſtance: Being perſuaded, that kn 0 pen and cloſe 
cogent was the only fair method of 2 From 
the ſame reaſon it was, that they not only made a publick de- 
claration of war, but ſent notice alſo, each to the other, of 
their reſolution to try the fortune of a battle, and of the place 
likewiſe in which they had determined to engage. In the 
ꝓpreſent times, a General is ſuppo ſed to be ignotant i in his pro- 
feſſion, if he, diſcovers his intentions. Ar the Romans 
alone, ſome. ſlight traces of the ancient virtue ſtill remain. 

For they make beforchand a denunciation of war : they ſel- 
dom form ambuſcades : and they fight always man to man 
in cloſe engagement. But in general. artifice ſo much py 
. yails, that it is now become che chief ſtudy of men 

ceive each other, 'both'i in the RET IT = Dich ge Sal 


and in the conduct of War. And this it Was Which WES: 
caſion to theſe refleRtions. 
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The defig 1 of P hil ip againſt the Rhodians. The charatter 
of Heraclides. G 


HILIP, being willing to give a proper ſubject to He- 
raclides for the exerciſe of his abilities, commanded 
him to contrive ſome method for diſabling or deſtroying the 
Rhodian fleet; and at the ſame time ſent ſome embaſſadours 
to Crete, to excite the people of that iſland againſt the Rho- 
dians, and prevail with them to join him in the war. Hera- 
clides, whoſe nature was well adapted to any ill deſign, re- 
ceived this commiſſion with joy : and, after ſome time em- 
ployed in regulating his plan, failed away to Rhodes. This 
Heraclides was originally from Tarentum ; and was born of 
vulgar parents, who exerciſed ſome mechanical trade. He 
poſſeſſed all the qualities that are requiſite to form a daring 
and a licentious profligate. From his earlieſt age he aban- 
doned himſelf to the moſt ſcandalous proſtitution. He had 
a ready conception, and a ſtrong memory : was bold and ter- 
rible to his inferiors, but a baſe flatterer of thoſe who were 
above him. He had firſt been forced to leave Tarentum, on 
account of a ſuſpicion that was entertained againſt him, as if 
he had deſigned to betray the place to the Romans. Not 
that he at that time poſſeſſed any authority in the city : but 
being an architect, under the pretence of making ſome repairs 


in the walls, he had gotten into his hands the keys of the 


gate which led into the country. He then took refuge 
among the Romans ; and, while he remained in their camp, 
entered again into a correſpondence with Annibal, and ſent 
Ip | | letters 
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letters to Tarentum. But being diſcovered, and dreading 
the conſequences of his treaſon, he fled into Macedon; and, 


having infinuated himſelf into the confidence of /Philip, 


gained afterwards ſo great a power over Him, that he was 
almoſt the principal cauſe of the ruin of that mighty king- 


dom, 
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EXTRACT the THIRD. 
- Fg mo The force if Truth, 4 


OR my part I am perſuaded, that there is not in na- 
ture a greater goddeſs, or any that has a ſtronger power 
over men, than Truth. For, though all unite in oppoſition to 
her, and though falſehood draws up a whole train of pro- 
babilities, and ſets them in array againſt her, ſhe triumphs, I 
know not how, ſingle and unſupported, and forces her way 
into the heart. Sometimes her power is inſtantly diſcerned. 
Sometimes ſhe is obſcured for a while; but appears at laſt 
in perfect ſplendour, and ſurmounts by her own force alone 


the falſehood under which ſhe has been oppreſſed. 


ER 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


The cruelty of Nabis the tyrant of Sparta. 
\ 


HE Lacedæmonian tyrant Nabis, though he had now 
. for three years held the government, was deterred by 
the ill fortune of Machanidas, who had ſo lately been defeat- 
ed by the Achæans, from attempting any thing of importance; 
but employed himſelf in forming the deſign, and laying the 
foundations of a ſevere and laſting tyranny, With this view 
he ſeemed determined to deſtroy all that were now left in 
Sparta: driving into baniſhment the citizens that were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed by their wealth or families ; and diſtributing 
their poſſeſſions and their wives among the chief of thoſe that 
were attached to his party, and among the mercenaries that 


were retained in his "a Theſe were all of them aflaſ- 


ſins, houſebreakers, nightly thieves, and robbers. For he 
ſpared no pains to collect together perſons of this fort from 
every quarter : men whoſe crimes had forced them to aban- 
don their own countries. Of all theſe he was the declared 
protector and the ſovereign : and, as he had formed them alſo 
into a guard. for his perſon, it was manifeſt that he had de- 
termined to maintain his power by wickedneſs and violence. 
And indeed, not ſatisfied with driving the citizens into baniſh- 
ment, he reſolved that they ſhould find no fafety even in the 
places to which they fled, nor any retreat ſecure. For ſome 
were deſtroyed upon the road by meſſengers whom he ſent 
to overtake them; and others brought back again and 
killed. In the cities alſo in which they had fixed their abode, 
having hired by the means of unſuſpected perſons the houſes 

that 
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that were adjoining to thoſe in which any of the exiles lived, 
he ſent thither ſome Cretans, who made holes in the walls, 
and, ſhooting arrows through the openings, killed ſome as 
they were ſtanding, and others as they repoſed themſelves in 
their own houſes. Thus the unhappy Lacedzmonians were 
in no time or place ſecure: and in this manner great num- 
bers of them were deſtroyed. 

He contrived alſo a machine, if it may be called indeed by 
ſuch a name; an image of a woman, magnificently dreſſed, 
and formed in a moſt exact reſemblance of his wife. And 
when his intention was to draw money from any of the citi- 
zens, he invited them to his houſe, and at firſt with much 
civility repreſented to them the danger with which their 
country was threatened from the Achæans; the number of 
mercenaries which he was forced to retain in pay for the ſake 
of the common ſafety; and the great coſt of maintaining 
the worſhip of the gods, as well as the other articles of pub- 
lick expence. It theſe arguments prevailed, it was ſufficient 
for his purpoſe. But if all his ſollicitations were without ef- 
tet, he then uſed to ſay : I want, it ſeems, the power of 
perſuaſion 3 but Apega, I believe, will be able to perſuade 
you. Apega was the name of his wife. Upon theſe words, 
the image of the woman that has been mentioned immedi- 
ately appeared. - Nabis then, taking her by the hand, raiſed 
her from her ſeat: and folding afterwards his arms round 
the perſon whom he had been ſolliciting, brought him near 
by degrees to the body of the image, whoſe breaſts, hands, 
and arms were ſtuck full with points of iron, concealed un- 
der the clothes; and then, preſſing the back of the pre- 
tended woman with his hands, by the means of ſome ſe- 


cret ſprings he fixed the man cloſe to her breaſt, and ſoon 


forced him to promiſe all that he defired. But there 
were ſome alſo who periſhed in this torture, when they re- 


fuſed to comply with his demands. 
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B O O K the FOURTEENTH. 


EXTRACT the FIRST. 


The conduct and exploits of Publius Scipio in Africk. He 
ſets fire to the camps of Aſdrubal and Syphax. The Car- 
thaginians draw together a new army : and are defeated 
in a ſet engagement. They reſolve to recall Annibal from 
Italy, and to continue the war. | 


n A 1; 


\ \ HILE the Conſuls were employed in theſe affairs, 
Publius Scipio, who remained ſtill in Africk, having received 
information during the winter that the Carthaginians were 
getting ready a fleet, reſolved to put his own fleet alſo in or- 
der, but not to relinquiſh his deſign of laying ſiege to Utica. 
He ſtill encouraged alſo in himſelf the hope which he had 
conceived, that he ſhould be able to bring back Syphax again 
to the Roman party. With this view, taking advantage * 

| | tne 
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the neighbourhood of the two armies, he urged him by con- 
tinual deputations ; and was perſuaded, that he ſhould at 
laſt be able to draw him away from his alliance with the Car- 
thaginians. For when he conſidered on the one hand, that 
it was the nature of the Numidians to pals ſoon from en- 
joy ment to diſguſt ; and, on the other, that they were no 
leſs ready to break through their engagements to the gods 
and men ; he had ſcarcely any doubt, but that this prince 
was already ſatiated, not only with his wife, for whoſe fake 
he had joined the Carthaginians, but in general alſo with his 
new allies. But while his mind was thus filled with different 
cares, and agitated by no leſs various hopes, unable as he was to 
contend openly in the field againſt an enemy whoſe numbers 
were far ſuperior to his own, he took the occaſion that was 
offered, to carry into execution an attempt of a different kind 
in the manner which we are now going to relate. 

Some of the meſſengers, whom he had ſent to Syphax, in- 
formed him at their return; that the tents in which the Car- 
thaginians were lodged during the winter were framed of 
wood of every kind, and of the branches of trees, without any 
mixture of earth: that thoſe of the Numidians, who were 
from the beginning in the army, were compoſed wholly of 
reeds : that the reſt of the Numidians, who had been drawn 
lately from the cities, had framed their tents only with 
branches ; and that, though ſome of them were lodged with- 
in the intrenchment, the greateſt part remained without. 
Having conſidered therefore with himſelf, that, if he could 
ſet fire to the camps, it would be an action not lefs ſur- 
priſing to the enemy than ſerviceable to his own deſigns, he 
began to take the meaſures that were neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe. In the courſe of all the deputations, it had ſtill been 
urged by Syphax, that the Carthaginians ſhould retire from 
Italy, and the Romans alſo from Africk : and that both of 
them ſhould retain poſſeſſion of all that they then held be- 

tween 
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tween thoſe two countries. To this time, Publius had utter- 
ly rejected theſe conditions. But his meſſengers were now 
inſtructed to ſuggeſt ſome little hope to Syphax, that it was 
not impoſſible but that his offer might be accepted. The 
Numidian, ſoftened by this expectation, was more earneſt to 
continue the intercourſe that was begun ; and ſuffered the 
meſſengers to go and to return, more frequently, and in 
greater numbers than before. Sometimes they even remain- 
ed whole days, without being obſerved, in either camp. 
Upon theſe occaſions, Publius always ſent among his meſſen- 
gers ſome perſons of experienced prudence, and ſome officers 
concealed under a vulgar dreſs, or diſguiſed in the habit of 
ſlaves; that they might carefully obſerve the approaches and 
the entrances of both the camps. For there were two ditte- 
rent camps: one occupied by Aſdrubal, with thirty thou- 
ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; and another, at the 
diſtance of ten ſtadia from the former, poſſeſſed by the Nu- 
midians, whoſe numbers amounted to ten thouſand horſe, 
and at this time to about fifty thouſand foot. The latter, 
as it was eaſieſt of approach, was the beſt ſuited alſo to the 
purpoſe of being ſet on fire; becauſe the Numidians, as [I 
have already ſaid, had framed their tents, not of wood nor 
of earth, but only of ſtraw and reeds. 

When the fpring then was come, Scipio, having obtained 
all the information that was requiſite for carrying into exe- 
cution this deſign againſt the enemy, ſet all his ſhips afloat, 
and ſtored them with military machines, as if his purpoſe 
had been to attack Utica on the fide of the ſea: At the 
ſame time he ſent away a body of two thouland foot, who 
took poſſeſſion again of the hill which commanded the city; 
and began to fortify it, and to throw up an intrenchment 
round it with the greateſt diligence. By this meaſure like- 
wiſe he induced the enemy to believe, that he had nothing 
in view but the ſiege. But his true intention was, to 12575 
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theſe men as a body of reſerve; that they might be ready, 


when the time of the expedition ſhould come, to intercept 
the garriſon of Utica, if they ſhould ſally out after the de- 
parture of the army, and attack the camp that was near, or 
attempt to inveſt the troops that would be left to guard it. 
While he was employed in theſe preparations, he ſent alſo 
again to Syphax, deſiring to be informed, whether he was 
ſatisfied with the terms that had been propoſed; whether 
the Carthaginians alſo were ready to receive them; or whe- 
ther theſe laſt would not again pretend, that they wanted a 
longer time to deliberate upon them. He ordered the meſ- 
ſengers alſo not to return, till they had received an anſwer 
to each of theſe demands. The Numidian had now no 
doubt, but that Scipio was ſincere in his deſire of peace: 
both becauſe he had ordered the meſſengers not to return 
without an anſwer, and had ſeemed likewiſe more particu- 
larly careful to be aſſured of the conſent of the Carthagi- 
nians. He ſent therefore immediately to Aſdrubal, inform- 
ing him of all that had been done, and urging him to ac- 
cept the peace that was offered: and himſelf in the mean 
while paſſed his time without any care or caution, and ſuf- 
fered the Numidians, who came from time to time to the 
army, to remain without the intrenchment. Publius on his 
part alſo affected the ſame ſhew of negligence; but in reality 

was ſtill moſt intent upon the execution of his deſign. 
As ſoon as Syphax had received notice from the Carthagi- 
nians that he might finiſh the treaty, he with great joy com- 
municated the anſwer to the Roman deputies, who then re- 
turned back to their own camp, to inform their General 
what the king had done. But Scipio immediately ſent them 
back again to acquaint him, that for his own part he was 
ſtill firm and earneſt in his deſire of peace: but that his 
council were of a different opinion, and had reſolved that 
the war ſhould be continued, His deſign in ſending this 
meſſage 
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meſſage was, that he might not be charged with any breach 
of faith, if he ſhould commence hoſtilities while the con- 
ferences {till ſubſiſted for a treaty, This declaration being 
made, he thought that whatever he ſhould attempt would 
be free from all reproach and blame. | 

As Syphax had- already conceived the ſtrongeſt hopes of 
peace, he was much grieved at this unexpected change, and 
went himſelf to Aſdrubal to acquaint him with the reſolution 
of the Romans. The two Generals, being thus filled with 
new diſquietude, deliberated long together concerning the 
meaſures that were now proper to be purſued. But both 
their apprehenſions and their deſigns were very far diſtant 
from the truth. For they conceived not a thought of any 
danger threatening them, or of taking any precaution for 
their own ſecurity : but were intent only on the means of 
attempting ſomething againſt the enemy ; and earneſt to con- 
trive ſome method of drawing them to a battle in the open 
country. | 

Before this time Scipio, both by his preparations, and by 
the orders which he gave, had induced the whole army to 
believe, that his intention was to take Utica by ſurprize. But 
now, having aflembled together the ableſt of the Tribunes, 
and thoſe that were moſt worthy of his confidence, he diſ- 
cloſed to them his deſign; commanded them to take their 
ſupper at the uſual hour; and that, as ſoon as the trum- 
pets ſnould have all ſounded, according to the cuſtom, they 
ſhould draw the legions out of the camp. For the Roman 
cuſtom is, to ſound all the trumpets of the army, imme- 
diately after ſupper, near the tent of the General; as the 
ſignal for placing in their reſpective poſts the guards of the 
night. He then ordered the perſons alſo. to be called, who 
had been employed as ſpies to inſpect the camps of the ene- 
my; compared together and cloſaly examined their accounts 
of the ways and entrances; and took the opinion of Maſſa- 
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niſſa concerning all that they reported, becauſe he eſpecially 


was well acquainted with the country. And when all his 

meaſures were adjuſted, having left a ſufficient body of troops 
to guard the camp, he began his march towards the enemy, 
who were at the diſtance of about ſixty ſtadia from him, at 
the end of the firſt watch ; and, arriving near them about 
the end of the third, he allotted one half of the Romans, 
and all the Numidians, to Lælius and Maſſaniſſa, and or- 
dered them to attack the camp of Syphax. He exhorted 
them to behave themſelves like men of courage; to do no- 
thing without due conſideration 3 and to remember, that, 
in nightly expeditions, as much as the darkneſs was an im- 
pediment to action, ſo much ſhould this diſadvantage be 
compenſated by valour and by prudence. Taking then the 
reſt of the army, he advanced, but with a flow pace, to- 
wards the camp of Aſdrubal. For his intention was, not to 

attempt any thing on his part, till Lælius ſhould have fir 

ſet fire to the Numidian camp. 
This General then and Maſſaniſſa, having divided their 
forces into two bodies, approached the camp of the enemy, 
and began the work. As the camp ſeemed framed, as I 
have ſaid, for the very purpoſe of being ſet on fire, no ſooner 
was the {lame thrown by the foremoſt troops, and had ſeized 
the firſt tents, than in a moment, becauſe the tents were 
crouded cloſe together, and the quantity of the matter alſo 
which ted the conflagration was extremely great, the evil 
was ſuch as could admit no remedy. Lzlius, keeping his 
troops together, remained in his poſt, and ſtood as a reſerve: 
while Maſſaniſſa diſtributed his men along all the paſſages, 
through which he knew that the enemy would endeavour to 
ſave themſelves from the flames. Not any of the Numi- 
dians, nor cven Syphax himſelf, had the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the truth: but ſuppoſed that the fire had happened by ſome 
accident. With this perſuaſion, either wakened from their 
I _ ſleep, 
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ſleep, or ſtarting, full of liquour, from their nightly revels, 
they leaped haſtily from their tents. Many of them were 
trampled down in the crouds that filled the paſſages of the 
camp. Many were intercepted as they fled, and pe- 
riſhed in the fire. And the reſt, who eſcaped the flames, 
fell all under the ſword of the enemy ; and were deſtroyed 
before they knew, either what they were doing, or what 
they ſuffered. 


The Carthaginians, when they beheld from their camp 
the greatneſs of the fire, and the height to which the flames 


were raiſed, ſuppoſed alſo that the misfortune had happened 
by accident. While ſome of them therefore went in hafte 
to carry aſſiſtance, the reſt, running all out of their tents, 
ſtood without arms before the intrenchment, and viewed 
with aſtoniſhment the dreadful ſpectacle. Scipio, perceiv- 


ing that all things had happened as he deſired, fell upon thoſe 


that were come out; killed one part, and, purſuing the reſt, 


at the ſame time threw fire alſo upon their tents. In an in- 


ſtant, the ſame ſcene of conflagration and of ſlaughter ap- 
peared in the Carthaginian camp, as in that of the Numi- 
dians. Aſdrubal uſed no endeavours to extinguiſh the flames. 
He now clearly perceived that the fire in the Numidian camp 


had not happened by accident, but from the bold attempt 


of the Romans. He began therefore only to conſider, by 
what means he might eſcape with ſafety ; though indeed he 
had but little hopes of being able to accompliſh even that 
deſign. For the fire had ſpread itſelf with great rapidity, 
and incircled every part. All the paſſages alſo of the camp 
were filled with horſes, with beaſts of burthen, and with 
men: ſome of them half dead, and deſtroyed by the flames; 


and ſome driven from their ſenſes by aſtoniſhment and hor- 


ror. Such diſorder and confuſion, which was fufacient to 


appall even the ſtouteſt courage, ſeemed likewiſe to preclude 
every hope of ſafety. Syphax alſo and his officers. were in: 
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the ſame condition. The two Generals however at laſt found 
means to eſcape, with a ſmall body of horſe. But the other 
thouſands and ten thouſands, of men, of horſes, and of 
beaſts of burthen, moſt miſerably periſhed in the flames: 
or thoſe among the men, who eſcaped the violence of the 
fire, were encountered by a foul and a diſhonourable death. 
For they not only were without their arms ; but ſome, even 
without their clothes, were cut down by the enemy naked 
as they fled. In a word, every place was filled with la- 
mentable ſhrieks ; with diſordered cries ; with frantick con- 
ſternation ; with confuſed and undiſtinguiſhable noiſe. With 
all theſe there was a devouring fire, and flames hurled to a 
tremendous height. Any one of theſe things alone would 
be ſufficient to ſtrike terror into the human heart: how 
much more all of them together? It is not poſſible indeed 
to ſhew any thing like the diſaſter ; or to form any image 
of the greatneſs of it by any compariſon. So much do the 
moſt dreadful accidents that have hitherto been known fall 
below the horrors of this moſt aftoniſhing ſcene. And in 
truth, though Scipio was diſtinguiſhed by a courſe of many 
glorious actions, there is none, in my judgement, among all 
that he performed, ſo glorious, or ſo adventurous, as this 
exploit. | 
When the morning appeared, and the enemies. were all 
cither killed or diſperſed in flight, he exhorted the Tribunes, 
and purſued without delay after thoſe that had fled. ' Aſ- 
drubal, though he received notice of his approach; remained 
for ſome time in the city to which he had retired, truſting 
to the ſtrength of the place. But when he perceived that 
the inhabitants were preparing to riſe againſt him, not daring 
to wait the arrival of the Romans, he again continued bis 
flight with the reſt that had eſcaped. The number of theſe 
was five hundred horſe, and about two thouſand foot. The 
inhabitants were then quiet, and ſurrendered themſelves to 


the 


. 
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the Romans at diſeretion. Seipio ſpared the place; but gave 
two cities that were near to be plundered by the army, and 
then returned back again to his own camp. | 


F 


HE Carthaginians were heavily affected by t hs great 

loſs. The deſigns which they had formed were now 
intirely fruſtrated; and all their proſpects fatally reverſed. 
For they had flattered themſelves with the hopes, that they 
ſhould be able to inveſt the Romans, both by land and ſea, 
upon the hill adjoining to Utica, which was the ſeat of their 
winter quarters; and had directed all their preparations to 
that purpoſe. But now they are not only forced, by a moſt 
ſtrange and unexpected accident, to leave the enemy in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the open country; but have reaſon alſo to fear, 
that their whole ſtate would ſoon be expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger. Their conſternation therefore and their 
apprehenſions were extreme. As the condition however of 
affairs required that ſomething ſhould be determined with re- 
ſpect to future meaſures, the ſenate met together, but in great 
perplexity, and was diſtracted by confuſed and different ſen- 
timents. For ſome were of opinion, that Annibal ſhould be 
called home from Italy; as if the only hope that now remain- 
ed was in that General, and in his army. Some again ad- 
viſed, that deputies ſhould be ſent to Publius to obtain a truce, 
and to enter into conferences for a treaty. But others ex- 
horted the aſſembly to reſume their courage; to raiſe new 
forces; and to ſend ſome meſſengers to Syphax, who had re- 
tired to Abba, a city at no great diſtance, and was employed 
in collecting together all thoſe that had eſcaped from the late 
misfortune. And this was the opinion which at laſt prevail- 


ed, They ordered Aſdrubal therefore to make new levies ; 
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and ſent to Syphax, intreating him to aſſiſt them, and to re- 
main firm to his firſt engagements ; at the ſame time aſſur- 
ing him, that their General very ſoon would join him with 
another army. S18 15 
Scipio was at this time intent on his firſt deſign of form- 
ing the ſiege of Utica. But when he heard that Syphax 
remained in his poſt, and that the Carthaginians were raiſ- 
ing a new army, he collected together all his forces, and 
incamped before that city. At the ſame time having made 
alſo a diſtribution of the {poil, he ſent merchants to purchaſe 
it; which was done with very great advantage. For the ſol- 
diers, conſidering the late ſucceſs as a certain aſſurance of the 
intire conqueſt of all the country, were ready to {ell their 
{ſhares of the booty at the ſmalleſt rates, | 
Syphax and his friends had at firſt reſolved to continue their 
retreat, and to return back to their own country. But a body 
of four thouſand Celtiberians, whom the Carthaginians had 


juſt now taken into their pay, having met this prince in the 


neighbourhood of Abba, he was ſo much encouraged by this 
additional ſtrength, that he remained where he then was, and 
began to aſſume new confidence. And when his young wife 
allo, the daughter, as we have ſaid, of Aſdrubal, joined all 
her power of intreaty, to prevail with him not to deſert the 
Carthaginians in the preſent exigency, he at laſt ſuffered. him- 
ſelf to be perſuaded, and complied with all that ſhe defired.. 
The Carthaginians themſelves had conceived likewiſe no ſmall 
hopes from the arrival of theſe ſuccours. Inſtead of four 
thouſand, it was pretended that ten thouſand. Celtiberians: 
were arrived: and that their courage, and the manner in 
which they were armed would render them invincible. This 
report, as it filled every mouth, and was ſpread univerſally 
among the people, inſpired the troops eſpecially with ſo great 
confidence, that they were impatient once more to take the. 
field. At the end therefore of thirty days, they came and 
joined the Numidians and the Celtiberians, and incamped is 

tne 


the place that was called the Great Plains; forming all to- 
gether an army of thirty thouſand men. 

As ſoon as it was known in the Roman camp, that the 
enemy had again taken the field, Publius reſolved to advance 
towards them. Having given the neceſſary orders therefore 
to the fleet, and to the troops that were employed in the 
ſiege of Utica, he began his march with the ref of the ar- 
my, difincumbered of all their baggage ; and, arriving on the 
fifth day in the neighbourhood of the Great Plains, Need his 
camp upon a hill, at the diſtance of thirty ſtadia from the 
enemy. On the next day, he deſcended into the plain, and 
formed his troops in order, placing his cavalry at the diſtance 
of ſeven ſtadia before the reſt. In this ſituation both the 
armies remained during the two following days, and only 
made trial of their ſtrength in little ſkirmiſhes. But on the 
fourth day the Generals, agreeably to their deſign, drew out 
their forces on both fades, and ranged them in order of battle. 
The diſpoſition that was made by Publius was fimply the 
common diſpoſition of the Romans. The Haſtati were firſt 
placed in front; behind theſe the Principes ; and laſtly, the 
Triarii in the rear. Upon the right wing ſtood the Roman 
cavalry : the Numidians and Maſſaniſſa upon the left. On 
the fide of Aſdrubal and Syphax, the Celtiberians were drawn 
up in the centre, oppoſite to the Roman cohorts ; the Nu- 
midians upon the left wing; and the Carthaginians upon the 
right. But the Numidians, even in the firſt onſet, fled from 
the charge of the Roman cavalry ; and the Carthaginians 
from that of Maſſaniſſa. So much was their courage broken 
by the late defeats. The Celtiberians alone ſtood firm, and 
maintained the fight with vigour : having but little reaſon to 
hope, either that they could eſcape by flight, as they were 
wholly unacquainted with the country; or that their lives 
would be ſpared, if they ſhould fall into the power of the 
Romans. For as Scipio had committed no hoſtility againſt 
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them in the courſe of the war in Spain, they ſeemed clearly to 
have violated the laws of good faith and juſtice, by taking 
arms in favour of the Carthaginians. When the wings how- 
ever were broken, theſe troops were ſoon ſurrounded by the 
Principes and the Triarii, and were almoſt all of them de- 
ſtroyed in the place, after they had performed the greateſt 
ſervice for the Carthaginians, not only in the battle, but in 

ſecuring alſo their retreat. For if the Romans had not been 
| retarded by this obſtacle, but had immediately purſued thoſe 
that fled, ſcarcely any part of the army would have been able 
to eſcape. But while they were ſtopped by the brave reſiſ- 
tance of theſe troops, Syphax, with his cavalry, found means 
to retreat to his own kingdom; and Aſdrubal, with the reſt 
that were ſaved, to Carthage. 

The Roman General, as ſoon as he had given the neceſ- 
ſary orders concerning the priſoners and the ſpoil, called to- 
gether his Council, to deliberate on the meaſures that were 
next to be purſued. In this afſembly it was determined, that 
Publius, with one part of the army, ſhould go round to the 
ſeveral cities; and that Lælius and Maſſaniſſa, with the Nu- 
midians, and a part alſo of the Roman legions, ſhould follow 
Syphax, and not allow him time to ſtand, or to make any 
new preparations. Theſe reſolutions were immediately car- 
ried into execution. Among the cities, ſome were ſtruck 
with terror, and ſurrendered themſelves voluntarily to the 
Romans: and others, being inveſted by them upon their firſt 
approach, were immediately taken by ſtorm. Through all 
the country indeed, ſo grievous were the diſtreſſes which 
the long continuance of the war had brought upon the people, 
and ſo heavy the tributes that were impoſed, that all things 
were ready for a change. 

In the city of Carthage, the minds of men, which had be- 
fore been much diſordered, were now filled with new and 
greater conſternation. Their whole hopes indeed ſeemed at 
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once to ſink under this ſecond blow, and to give place to vo- 


luntary deſpair. There were ſome however, among the 
firmeſt of the ſenators, who adviſed; that they ſhould ſend 
a fleet to Utica, and endeavour to raiſe the ſiege of that city, 
by attacking the Roman fleet, which was wholly unprepared 
for an engagement; and that Annibal alſo ſhould be recalled 
from Italy, and a trial be made of that reſource without any 
farther delay. They inſiſted, that both theſe meaſures, as far 
as it could reaſonably be judged, would be productive of very 
ſalutary conſequences. But it was urged by others, that the 
times would- not now bear any ſuch remedy. That their 
preſent buſineſs was to fortify the city, and to put it into a 
condition to ſuſtain a ſiege. That it the citizens would only 
agree in ſentiments, chance itſelf would afford many oppor- 
tunities of retrieving their affairs. At the ſame time they 
adviſed, that a conſultation likewiſe ſhould be held concern- 
ing peace; and that they ſhould ſeriouſly conſider, by what 
kind of treaty, and upon what conditions, they might be de- 
livered from the preſent evils. After long and vehement de- 
bates, all *theſe opinions were adopted by the ſenate. As 
ſoon therefore as the aſſembly was diſſolved, the meſſengers 
that were to be diſpatched to Annibal ſet ſail for Italy: the 
commander of the naval forces went on board of the fleet: 
and the reſt employed themſelves in putting the city into a 
ſtate proper for defence; and in holding conſtant delibera- 
tions together concerning each particular meaſure that was fit 

D d EMPHERLTY 23 3:47 2 
The Roman army, having marched through all the coun- 
try, and not met with any reſiſtance, was loaded with an 
immenſe booty. Publius therefore reſolved to ſend away the 
greateſt part of the ſpoil to be ſtored in his firſt camp; and, 
when he had thus lightened the army, to march and inveſt 
Tunis, and to incamp in the very ſight of the Carthaginians: 
"i M en being 
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being perſuaded, that by this boldneſs he ſhould ſtrike them 
moſt effectually with terror and diſmay. 

The Carthaginians, having completed in few days their 
naval forces, together with the neceſſary ſtores, were juſt now 
ready to fail out to ſea, and to carry into execution the de- 
ſign that has been mentioned. On the arrival of Publius at 
T unis, the garriſon fled from the place, and relinquiſhed it 
to the Romans. Tunis is ſituated at the diſtance of a hun- 
dred and twenty ſtadia from Carthage; and may be ſeen 
from almoſt every part of the city. It has already been men- 
tioned, that both art and nature had concurred in making it 
a place of very uncommon ſtrength. But ſcarcely had the 
Romans finiſhed their incampment, when they diſcovered the 
Carthaginian fleet directing their courſe towards Utica. 
Publius therefore, being apprehenſive that the conſequences 
would be fatal to his own fleet, which neither expected ſuch 
an attempt, nor was prepared againſt it, immediately de- 
camped, and marched alſo towards Utica with the greateſt 
haſte. On his arrival, perceiving that his decked ſhips were 
well fitted indeed for the purpoſe of raiſing machines, and 
carrying them near the walls, and, in a word, for every other 
uſe that is requiſite in a ſiege, but were in no reſpect prepar- 
ed for an engagement upon the ſea; conſidering alſo on the 
other hand, that the Carthaginians bad employed the whole 
time of winter in preparing their fleet for this very deſign; 
he reſolved not to engage in a naval action: but, having 
drawn up the decked ſhips cloſe to the ſhore, he cond them 


with a line of the tranſport veſſels, which were ranged by two 
and by three in depth... 
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Scipio ſends embaſſadours to Carthage, to demand the reſti- 
zution of ſome veſſels which had been taken by the Cartha- 
ginians during the truce. The perfidious attempt of the 
Carthaginians againſt the embaſſadours. The war tis re- 


newed on both fides. The preparations of Annibal and 


Scipio. The interview between theſe two Generals. The 
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„ was in no ſmall degree diſturbed by this 


perfidious action. Not only his own proviſions were loſt, 


but the enemy alſo were at the ſame time furniſhed 


with a very plentiful ſupply. But the chief cauſe of his. 
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concern was, that the Carthaginians, in making this attempt, 
had been guilty of an open violation of the late ſolemn 
treaty, and that the war again was kindled. He ſent therę- 
fore Lucius Servilius, Lucius Bæbius, and Lucius Fabius, 
embafſadours to Carthage, to complain of this tranfaction; 
and at the ſame time to acquaint the Carthaginians, that he 
had received letters from Rome, with an account that the 
treaty had been ratified by the Roman people. When the 
embaſſadours arrived, and were introduced firſt into the ſe- 
nate, and afterwards into an aſſembly of the people, they 
diſcourſed on the whole ſtate of affairs with very great bold- 
neſs, They began with telling the Carthaginians; “ that, 
when the embaſſadours who had been deputęd by them to 
the Roman camp arrived at Tunis, and were admitted to 
appear before the council, they not only made libations to 
the Gods, and adored the earth, as the cuſtom is among 
other men; but proſtrated themſelves alſo in an abject man- 
ner upon the ground, and kiſſed the feet of all the aſſem- 
bly. That afterwards, when they aroſe again, they made a 
voluntary confeſſion of their guilt; and acknowledged, that 
they from the firſt had violated the treaties which fubſiſted 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans. That they 
were ſenſible therefore, that the latter might moſt reaſonably 
inflict upon them every evil. That they implored them 
however, in the name of the common fortune of mankind, 
not to puniſh them with too great ſeverity; but rather to 
ſuffer their inconſiderate folly to become a laſting monument 
of the Roman generoſity and virtue.” The embaſſadours 
then added: „ That Scipio and all the members of the 
council, who remembered this tranſaction, were now ſtruck 
with ſurprize, and not able to conceive what confidence it 
was, that had induced the Carthaginians to forget all which 
they had at that time ſpoken, and to violate again their trea- 
ties and their oaths. That it ſeemed indeed moſt probable, 
| 75 2 that 
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that the return of Annibal, and of the army that was with 
him, had encouraged them in this bold deſign. That no- ; 

thing however could be more abſurd and ſenſeleſs. For do j; 
not all men know, continued they, that it is now the ſecond ; 
year, fince Annibal, compelled to retire. from every part of | ll; 
Italy into the neighbourhood of Lacinium, has been con- 1 
fined, and as it were beſieged in that narrow ſpace; and 0 
has now brought away his forces with the greateſt difficulty. 1 
But if he had even returned with conqueſt, and was ready to — _ 
engage us; victorious as we have been againſt you in two 
ſucceſſive battles ; you ought ſurely to entertain very doubt- 
ful expectations of ſucceſs; and, while you flatter your- 
{clves with the proſpect of a victory, to take alſo into your 
conſideration the poſſible chance of another defeat. And 
if the latter ſhould be the event, what Gods will you then 
invoke ; or what arguments will you employ in your dif- 
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treſs, co draw the compaſſion of the conquerours towards. | [ 
you; when your perfidiouſneſs and your raſh attempt ſhall 1 
have rendered you alike unworthy of the protection of the 1 
Gods and of men? 77 1 

The embaſſadours after this diſcourſe retired. There were : 1 


> 


but few among the Carthaginians, who adviſed an adherence 

to the treaty. The greateſt part, not only of thoſe who di- 

reed the adminiſtration of the government, but of the reſt 

alſo of. the members of the council, beſide that they were 

diſſatisfed with the conditions which the Romans had im- 

poſed, were incenſed alfo by the boldneſs of the embaſſa- 

dours. Add to this, that they were unwilling to loſe the 

veſſels that had been taken, and the ſupplies with which they 

were ſtored. But the chief and moſt prevailing reaſon was,, 

that they had conceived the greateſt hopes, that with the aſ- 

ſiſtance of Annibal they ſhould now draw the victory to their 

fide, The reſolution therefore of the aſſembly was, that the | 

embaſſadours ſhould be ſent back without any anſwer. But 
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the chief perſons alſo in the government, having determined 
to leave no means untried that might ſerve to rekindle the 
war, concerted between themſelves the following project. 
Pretending that ſome care at leaſt ſhould be taken, that the | 
embaſſadours might return back to their own camp with 
ſafety, they prepared two triremes to attend them. At the 
ſame time, they ſent orders to Aſdrubal, who commanded 
their fleet, that he ſhould hold ſome veſſels in readineſs not 
far from the Roman camp: and, as ſoon as theſe triremes 
ſhould have left the Romans, that he ſhould bear down 
upon the veſſel in which the embaſſadours failed, and fink 
it. For the Carthaginian fleet was at this time ſtationed 
along thoſe parts of the coaſt that were near to Utica, They 
then ſuffered the embaſſadours to depart ; having firſt or- 
dered thoſe that attended them in the triremes, that, as ſoon 
as they ſhould have paſſed beyond the mouth of the river 
Macar, which was the place from whence the camp of. the 
enemy might -be diſcerned, they ſhould there leave the Ro- 
mans, and return. Agreeably to theſe inſtructions, the 
commanders of the triremes, when they arrived at the ap- 
pointed place, ſaluted the Romans, and directed their courſe 
back again to Carthage. The embaſladours had no. ſuſpi- 
cion of any ill intention; and only were diſſatisfied, becauſe it 
icemed that the Carthaginians ſhewed ſome contempt to- 
wards them in leaving them ſo ſoon. But as they held on 
their courſe alone, they were ſuddenly attacked by three tri- 
remes, which had been prepared for the deſign. As theſe 
veſſels however could not pierce with their beaks the Ro- 
man quinquereme, becauſe the latter eaſily withdrew itſelf 
irom the ſtroke ;. ſo neither were the men able to throw 
themfelves on board, becauſe the Romans reſiſted all their 
citorts with the greateſt bravery. The Carthaginians there- 
fore, ſhitting their ſhips from fide to fide, and continuing 
the fight from every quarter, killed and wounded a great 

| number 
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number of the Romans: till the latter, perceiving that ſome 
ſoldiers from their own camp, who had been foraging near 
to the coaſt, were drawn together upon the ſhore, and read 
to aſſiſt them, drove their veſſel cloſe in to the land. The 
greateſt part of the men that were on board had been killed 
in the action: but the embaſſadours were moſt ſtrangely and 
unexpectedly preſerved. Thus was the war reſumed, with 
greater violence than before, and with a more implacable 
rage. For the Romans, incenſed by this perfidious action, 
were now moſt earneſt in their deſire to bring the Carthagi- 
nians into an intire ſubjection. The Carthaginians on the 
other hand, being conſcious of their guilt, reſolved to at- 
tempt and ſuffer every thing, rather than fall into the power 
of the Romans, When ſuch was the diſpoſition on both 
ſides, it was manifeſt, that the conteſt could only be de- 
cided by a battle. The minds of all men therefore, not in 
Italy alone and Africk, but in Spain, in Sicily, and in Sar- 
dinia, were held in ſuſpenſe, and diſtracted by an anxious 
expectation of the event. | | 

As Annibal was at this time in great want of cavalry, he 
ſent to a certain Numidian named Tychæus, whoſe territory 
was contiguous to that of Syphax, inviting him to ſeize the 
very moment of his ſafety, and to join him with his forces. 
For he could not but know, that if the Carthaginians ſhould 
be ſuperior in the war, he might ſtill be able to hold poſ- 
ſeſſion of his kingdom: but, if the Romans on the other 
hand ſhould remain the conquerours, the ambition of Maſ- 


ſaniſſa would ſoon deprive him not only of his dominions but 


of his life. Tychæus was prevailed on by theſe reaſons, 
and came and joined him, as he deſired, with a body of two 

thouſand horſe. 15 7 
Publius, having regulated all things that were neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of the fleet, left the command to. Bæbius, 
and himſelf led the army round the country to reduce the 
cities: 
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cities: not ſuffering any to ſurrender upon terms of volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion as before; but taking all of them by ſtorm, 
and ſending the inhabitants into ſlavery; that he might 
ſhew more ſtrongly the reſentment which he had conceived 
againſt the enemy on account of their late perfidy. He ſent 
alſo continual meſſengers to Maſſaniſſa; to inform him of 
the manner in which the Carthaginians had broken the 
treaty ; and urging him to draw together as large a body 
of forces as he was able to raiſe, and to join him with the 
greateſt haſte. For Maſſaniſſa, as we have already men- 
tioned, as ſoon as the treaty. was concluded, taking with 
him his own troops, together with ten companies of Roman 
infantry and cavalry, and ſome Roman deputies which he 
had obtained from Scipio, had gone from the camp, in or- 
der not only to recover his paternal kingdom, but with the 
aſſiſtance of the Romans to add that of Syphax alſo to his 
own dominions. And this deſign he had now completely 
executed, 52 * 


ao HA 4 


BO UT this time it happened, that the embaſſa- 
dours, returning back from Rome, arrived at Utica, 

where the fleet of the Romans lay. Bæbius ſent away im- 
mediately the Roman embaſſadours to Publius: but detained 
thoſe of Carthage; whoſe minds, dejected as they were 
upon other accounts, were now filled with apprehenſions of 
the greateſt danger. For having heard of the late wicked 
attempt of the Carthaginians againſt the Roman embaſſa- 
dours, they expected to ſuffer all the vengeance that was 
due to ſo baſe an action. When Publius was informed, that 
both the ſenate and the people had readily confirmed the 
treaty, and were diſpoſed alſo to concur with him in every 
meaſure, he was filled with no ſmall joy. He then ordered 
| I Bæbius 
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Bzbius to diſmiſs the Carthaginian embaſſadours with all ci- 
vility. This reſolution was, in my judgement, very wiſe 
and commendable. For as he knew that his country had al- 
ways paid the moſt, ſacred regard to the rights of embaſſa- 
dours, he conſidered only what was fit for the Romans to 
do upon ſuch an occaſion, and not what the Carthaginians 
deſerved to ſuffer. Suppreſſing therefore his own anger, and 
the reſentment that was due to the late tranſaction, he en- 
deavoured to maintain, as the Poet expreſſes it, © the glo- 
rious deeds of his progenitors: and by this conduct he broke 
the ſpirit of all that were in Carthage, and even of Annibal 


himſelf z when they ſaw their own baſeneſs oppoſed and 


conquered by ſuch generous virtue, 

The Carthaginians, impatient to behold their cities waſted 
and deſtroyed, ſent ſome meſſengers to Arinibal, intreating 
him not to admit any longer delay, but to advance towards 
the enemy, and to bring things to a deciſion by a battle. 
This General anſwered, that they ſhould attend to their own 
buſineſs : that it belonged to him alone to chooſe the time 
for repoſe, and the time for action. But, after ſome days, 
he began his march from Adrumetum, and went and in- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Zama ; a city, which ſtood 
at the diſtance of about five days journey from Carthage to- 
wards the weſt. From this place he ſent three ſpies, to exa- 
mine into the fituation and condition of the Roman camp. 
Theſe men were diſcovered by the enemy, and were carried 
to the General. But ſo far was Publius from puniſhing them, 
as the cuſtom is upon ſuch occaſions, that he ordered a Tri- 
bune to attend them, and to ſhew them diſtinctly every part 


of the camp. When this was done, he aſked the men, whe- 


ther the Tribune had faithfully executed his order. And 
when they anſwered, that he had; having furniſhed them 
with proviſions, and ſome troops allo to conduct them, he 
ordered them to go back, and report to Annibal an exact ac- 
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eount of all that had happened to them. The Carthaginian 
General, ſtruck with the magnanimity and boldneſs of the 
action, ebnpeised I know not how, a deſire to enter into a 
conference with Scipio; and ſent a herald to acquaint him, 
that he ſhould be glad to hold ſome diſcourſe with him on 
the ſtate of affairs alone. Publius, when he had received this 
meſſage, told the herald, that he accepted the offer; and 
that he would ſend notice to Annibal of the time and the 
place in which they might meet. On the following day, 
Maſſaniſſa arrived at the camp, and brought with him 12 
thouſand foot, and about the ſame number of horſe. Scipio 
received him with great favour; and congratulated him upon 
his ſucceſs, in having prevailed upon all the ſubjects of 8y- 
phax to receive him as their prince. He then put the arm 
in motion, and went and mcamped in the neighbourhood of 
Margarus ; in a poſt which, beſide other advantages, had. 
water within the throw of a dart. From this place he ſent 
notice to the Carthaginian General, that he was ready to en- 
ter into a conference with him. On receiving this meſſage, 
Annibal alſo decamped; and, approaching to the diſtance 
of no more than thirty ſtadia from the Romans, fixed his 
camp upon a hill, which, though in other reſpects well fitu- 
ated, was rather too far e from water. And indeed 
the Goidiers were upon this account expoſed to very great 
hardſhip. 

On . following day, the two Generals came out from 
their ſeveral camps with a ſmall body of horſemen : and at- 
terwards, leaving theſe, they oa forwards, and ap- 
proached each other, attended only by an interpreter. An- 
nibal firſt ſaluted Scipio, and began in the following man- 
ner. Tt % 

Well would it have been, if the Romans had never co- 
veted any thing beyond the extent of Italy, nor the Cartha- 
ginians beyond that of * but had both of them re- 


7 mained 


\ 


mained contented with the poſſeſſion of thoſe fair empires, 
which nature itſelf ſeems indeed to have circumſcribed with 
ſeparate-bounds. But ſince we engaged in war againſt each 
other, firſt to acquire the ſovereignty of Sicily, and after- 
wards that of Spain; ſince at laſt, like men inſatuated by 
fortune, we advanced ſo far together in our prepoſterous 
courſe, as to bring even the ſafety of our own native ſeats 
into alternate danger; that danger which you have ſo lately 
known, and to which we alſo at this moment are expoſed; 
what now remains, but to endeavour, by ourſelves, to depre- 
cate the anger of the Gods, and find ſome means, if it be 
poſſible, of putting an end to this moſt obſtinate contention. 
I tor my part, who have ſeen in the courſe of a long expe- 
rience the great inconſtancy of fortune, with how {light a a 
turn ſhe effects on either fade the greateſt changes, and that 
ſhe ſports with us| continually as with children, am moſt 
ready to conſent to a peace. But much do I fear, that you, 
Publius, who ſtill are in the flower of your age, whoſe de- 
ſigns both in Spain and Africk have all been attended with 
ſucceſs, and who have never hitherto been driven back 
again in your courſe by any adverſe blaſt, will be inclined 
to different ſentiments, and not be moved by my perſua- 
ſions, how worthy ſoever they may be of credit. Vet con- 
ſider only and obſerve, at leaſt in one example, the inſtabi- 
lity of human affairs. An example, not drawn from diſtant 
times, but which is preſent now to your eyes. In a word, 
view it in me who am hefore you. I am that Annibal, 
who after the battle of Cannæ was maſter of almoſt the 
whole of Italy; and, having advanced not long afterwards 
into the very neighbourhood of Rome, fixed my camp within 
forty ſtadia only of the city, and deliberated with myſelf 
in what manner I ſhould diſpoſe of you and of your coun- 
try. Behold; me now, returned back again to Atrick, and 
holding a conference with you a Roman, concerning my 
lg SITY 88 2 | | own 
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own fafcty, and that of all the Carthaginians. Let this ex- 
ample incline you to embrace moderate ſentiments; and to 
judge in this conjuncture, as it becomes a man to judge: 
that is, to chooſe always the greateſt good, and the leaſt 
of evils. And ſurely no man of ſenſe would ever volunta- 
rily meet the danger to which you are now expoſed. For if 
you ſhould gain the victory in the preſent battle, you will 
add but little either to the reputation of your country, or 
your own. But, if you ſhould be conquered, the whole 
fame and glory of all your former actions will be for ever 
loſt. What then ts the purpoſe of this diſcourſe ? It is to, 
inform you, that the countries which have been the objects 
of our wars, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, ſhall be yielded to 
the Romans: and that the Carthaginians at no future time 
ſhall attempt to recover by arms the poſſeſſion of thoſe” ter- 
ritories. To the Romans Hikewiſe ſhall belong all the iſlands, 
which lie between Sicily and Africk. Theſe conditions, 
while they leave Carthage in ſecurity, are at the ſame time, 
in my opinion, highly honourable, both to yourſelf and to 
all the Romans.” 1 
Here Annibal ended his diſcourſe: and Scipio anſwered 
in the following words. e en 
« It was well known, he ſaid, that the Carthaginians, 
and not the Romans, were the cauſe both of the war of 
Sicily, and of that of Spain: that Annibal himſelf was moft 
perfectly acquainted with this truth : and that the Gods alſo: 
had born teſtimony to it, by turning the ſucceſs to the ſide, 
not of thoſe who had unjuſtly attacked, but of thoſe who: 
had taken arms in their own defence.” He then added like- 
wiſe; that no man was more ſtrongly impreſſed than him- 
ſelf, with a juſt ſenſe of the inſtability of fortune; and the: 
uncertain courſe of human affairs. But with reſpect, 
continued he, to the terms which you offer; if, before the 
Romans had come into Africk, you had retired dei nig, 
. and 
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and propoſed to us the ſame conditions of peace, you would 


not perhaps have been diſappointed in your hopes. At this 
time, When you have been forced moſt reluctantly to aban- 
don Italy, and we on the other hand have paſſed over into 
Africk, and have rendered ourſelves the maſters of all the 
open country, it is clear that the ſtate of affairs is very con- 
ſiderably changed. But, beſide this difference, there is. 
ſomething alſo of much greater moment. When your coun- 
trymen were defeated, and ſued for peace, we refuſed not to 
accede to their requeſt. A treaty was framed in writing; 
which, beſide thoſe conceſſions which you have now propoſed, 
contained allo: the following articles. That the Carthagi- 
nians ſhould reſtore without ranſom all the Roman priſon- 
ers; ſhould deliver up to us their decked ſhips ;. ſhould pay 
a ſum of five thouſand talents ; and, in the laſt place, that 
they ſhould give hoſtages for the performance of all that 
was impoſed. Such were the conditions, to which we on 
both ſides gave conſent, We then deputed jointly ſome em- 


baſſadours to Rome, to lay the treaty before the ſenate and 


the people: on our part intimating, that we approved. of 
the conditions; the Carthaginians, on the other hand, re- 
queſting even with intreaty that they might be accepted. 
They were accordingly admitted by the ſenate, and were ra- 


tified by the people. But no ſooner had the Carthaginians 


obtained what they defired, than they annull at once the 
whole treaty. by an action of the groſſeſt perfidy. After ſuch 
a conduct, what remains to be done? Put yourſelf in my 
place, and anſwer. Shall we releaſe them now from all the 
heavieſt of the conditions that were before impoſed? This 
would indeed be an admirable method, by beſtowing a re- 


ward upon their treachery, to teach them to deceive in fu- 


ture times the perſons by whom they have been obliged. Or 


think you, if they could obtain their wiſh, that they would: 
hold aßen e Agenten to. us jar the. fia e They fee 
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fore obtained what with the moſt earneſt ſupplication they 
deſired. And yet no ſooner had they conceived ſome faint 
hopes from your return, than they again diſcloſed. their en- 
mity, and renewed hoſtilities againſt us. If you had added 
therefore ſome conditions ſtill more rigorous, the treaty might 
have been once more carried before the Roman people. But 
ſince you have detracted even from thoſe that were admitted, 
the terms which you now propoſe cannot ſo much as be re- 
ferred to their conſideration. To what then tends alſo 
diſcourſe? It is to acquaint you; that you either muſt ſub- 
mit yourſelves and your country to us at diſcretion, or muſt 
conquer us in a battle.” After theſe diſcourſes, which leſt 
no hopes of an accommodation, the two Generals parted 
from each other, and retired. | | 
On the following day, as ſoon as the dawn appeared, they 
drew out their forces on both ſides, and prepared to engage: 
the Carthaginians, for their own ſafety and the poſſeſſion of 
Africk; the Romans, for the ſovereignty of the whole, and 
for univerſal empire. Is there any one that can forbear to 
pauſe at this part of the ſtory, or remain unmoved by the 
relation? Never were there ſeen more warlike nations: 
never more able Generals, or more completely exerciſed in 
all the art and diſcipline of war: never was a greater prize 
propoſed by fortune, than that which was now laid before 
the combatants. For it was not Africk alone, or Italy, that 
waited to reward the conquerours; but the intire dominion of 
the whole known world. And this indeed was not long after - 
wards the event. Scipio drew up his army in battle in the 
following manner. He placed in the firſt line the Haſtati, 
leaving intervals between the cohorts. In the ſecond, the 
Principes : but poſted their cohorts, not, as the Roman cul- 
tom was, oppoſite to the intervals, but behind the cohorts 
of the former line, and at a conſiderable diſtance from them, 
on account of the great number of elephants nn 
| e 
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the Carthaginian army. Laſt of all, in the third line, he 
drew up the Triarii. Upon the left wing he ſtationed Caius 
Lelius, with the cavalry of Italy; and Maſſaniſſa and the 
Numidians upon the right. The intervals of the firſt line 
he filled with companies of the light-armed troops : who 
were ordered to begin the action; and, if they ſhould find 
themſelves too violently preſſed by the elephants, that the 
ſwifteſt of them ſhould retire through the ſtrait intervals, to 
the rear of all the army ; and the reſt, if they ſhould be in- 
tercepted on their way, direct their courſe to the right or 
left, along the open diſtances that were between the lines. 


When his diſpoſition was thus completed, he went round to 
all the troops, and harangued them in few words, but ſuch. 


as the occaſion ſeemed to require. 


« Remember, ſaid he, your former victories ; and ſhew 
now a courage worthy of yourſelves and of your country. 


Let it be ever preſent to your view, that, by gaining the 


victory in this battle, you not only will become the maſters 
of all Africk, but ſecure to Rome the undiſputed ſovereignty 
of the reſt of the world. If, on the othet hand, you ſhould 


be conquered, they who fall bravely in the action, will ob- 
tain an honour far more glorious than any rights of ſepul- 
ture, the honour of dying for their country : while thoſe 


that ſhall eſcape, muſt. be condemned to paſs the remainder. 
of their lives in the extremity of diſgrace and miſery. For 
Africk will afford no place of ſafety: and, if you fall into 


the hands of the Carthaginians, what your condition muſt 


be, your own reaſon will eaſily inſtruct you to foreſee. But 
may none of you ever know it by experience. When for- 
tune then, continued he, has offered to us upon either ſide 


ſo noble a prize, univerſal empire or a glorious death, how 


loſt muſt we be both to honour and to ſenſe, if we ſhould 
reject theſe the greateſt of goods, and chooſe, through a de- 


fire of life, the moſt inſupportable of evils. When you ad- 
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vance therefore againſt the enemy, coup that reſolution with 
you into action, which is ſure always to ſurmount the ſtrongeſt 
reſiſtance, Be determined either to conquer or to die. Re- 
tain not ſo much as a thought of life. With ſuch ſenti- 
ments, the victory cannot fail to be your own.” 
Such was the harangue of Scipio. Annibal, on his part, 
having placed the elephants, more than eighty in number, 
at the head of all the army, formed his firſt line of the mer- 
cenaries ; who were a mixed multitude of Gauls, Ligurians, 
Balearics, and Mauruſians, and amounted together to about 
twelve thouſand men. Behind theſe were the Carthaginians 
and the ſubje& Africans. The third line was compoſed of 
the troops which he had brought with him from Italy; and 
was placed at the diſtance of more than a ſtadium from the 
ſecond line. The cavalry was poſted upon the wings : that 
of .the Numidian auxiliaries upon the left ; and the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry upon the right. He ordered the officers who 
commanded the different bodies of the mercenaries, to ex- 
hort ſeverally their own ſoldiers, and to encourage them to 
be aſſured of vid ory, ſince they were now joined by Anni- 
bal and his veteran forces. The leaders of the Carthaginians 
were inſtructed on the other hand, to lay before their view 
the fatal conſequences of a defeat ; and to enumerate- all the 
evils, to which their wives and children would be expoſed. 
And while theſe orders were obeyed, he himſelf going 
round to his own troops, addreſſed them with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs, and in words like theſe. 
«© Remember, ſoldiers, that we have now born arms to- 
_ gether during the courſe of ſeventeen years. Remember in 
how many battles we have been engaged againſt the Ro- 
mans. Conquerours in them all, we have not left to the 
Romans even the ſmalleſt hope, that they ever ſhould be 
able to defeat us But beſide the other innumerable actions 
in which we always obtained the victory, remember oak 
| above 
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above all the reſt, the battle of Trebia, which we ſuſtained 
againſt the father of that very General who now commands 
the Roman army; the battle of Thraſymene, againſt Fla- 
minius; and that of Canne, againſt Emilius. The action, 
in which we are now ready to engage, is not to be com- 
pared with thoſe great battles, with reſpect either to the 
number, or the courage of the troops. For turn now your 
eyes upon the forces of the enemy. Not only they are 
fewer; they ſcarcely make even a diminutive part of the 
numbers againſt which we were then engaged. Nor is the 
difference leſs with reſpect to courage. The former were 
troops whoſe ſtrength was intire, and who had never been 
diſheartened by any defeat. But theſe before us are either 
the children of the former, or the wretched remains of thoſe 
very men whom we ſubdued in Italy, and who have fo often 
fled before us. Loſe not then, upon this occaſion, the glory 
of your General, and your own. Preſerve the name which 
you have acquired : and confirm the opinion which has hi- 

therto prevailed, that you are never to be conquered.” 
When the Generals had thus on both ſides harangued 
their troops, and the Numidian cavalry for ſome time had 
been engaged in ſkirmiſhing againſt each other, all things 
being now ready, Annibal ordered the elephants to be led 
againſt the enemy. But the noiſe of the horns and trum- 
pets, ſounding together on every fide, ſo affrighted ſome of 
theſe bealts, that they turned back with violence againſt their 
own Numidians, and threw them into ſuch diſorder, that 
Maſſaniſſa diſperſed without much difficulty that whole body 
of cavalry, which was on the left of the Carthaginian army. 
The reſt of the elephants, encountering with the light- 
armed forces of the Romans in the ſpace that was between 
the armies, ſuffered much in the conflict, and made great 

havock alſo among the enemy: till at laſt, 1 
courage, ſome of them took their way through the per 
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vals of the Roman army, which afforded an open and ſaſe 
paſſage ſor them, as Scipio wiſely had foreſeen; and the reſt, 
directing their courſe to the right, were chaſed by darts from 
the cavalry, till they were driven quite out of the field. But 
as they occaſioned likewiſe ſome diſorder upon their own right 
wing in their flight, Lælius alſo ſeized that moment to fall 
upon the Carthaginian cavalry : and having forced them to 
turn their backs, he followed cloſely after them; while Maſ- 
fanifſa on his ſide was purſuing the Numidian cavalry with no 
leſs ardour. | | HY 3 

And now the heavy- armed forces on both ſides advanced 
to action with a flow and ſteady pace: thoſe troops alone ex- 
cepted, which had returned with Annibal from Italy; and 
which remained ſtill in the ſtation in which they at firſt were 
placed. As ſoon as they were near, the Romans, ſhouting 
all together, according to their cuſtom, and rattling their 
ſwords againſt their bucklers, threw themſelves upon the 
enemy. On the other fide, the Carthaginian mercenaries 
advanced to the charge with confuſed and undiſtinguiſhable 
cries. For as they had been drawn together, as we have 
ſaid, from different countries, there was not among them, as 
the Poet expreſſes it, 


One voice, one language found : _ 
But ſounds diſcordant as their various tribes. * 


In this firſt onſet, as the combatants were ſo cloſely join- 
ed, that they were unable to make uſe of their ſpears, or 
even of their ſwords, and maintained the action hand to 
hand, and man to man; the mercenaries, by their boldneſs 
and dexterity, obtained at firſt the advantage, and wounded 
many of the Romans. But the latter, aſſiſted by the ex- 
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cellence of their diſpoſition and the nature of their arms, 


preſſed forwards, and ſtill gained ground; being ſupported 


alſo by the reſt of their own army, who followed and en- 
couraged- them from behind. The mercenaries on the other 


hand were neither followed nor ſupported. For the Cartha- 


ginians that were behind them came not near to afliſt them 


in the action, but ſtood like men who had loſt all courage. 
At laſt therefore the ſtrangers turned their backs: and, 
thinking themſelves manifeſtly to have been deſerted by 
their own friends, they fell, as they retired, upon the Car- 
thaginians that were behind, and killed them. The latter 


however fell not, without a brave and vigorous defence. For 


being thus unexpectedly attacked, and compelled to fight 


both with their own mercenaries and with the Romans, they 


exerted their utmoſt efforts, and engaging with a frantick 


and diſordered rage, made a promiſcuous ſlaughter of friends 
and enemies, Amidſt this confuſion, the Haſtati alſo were 
ſo preſſed that they were forced to break their ranks. But 
the leaders of the Principes, perceiving the diſorder, brought 
up their troops cloſe behind to ſupport them: fo that, in the 
end, the greateſt part of the Carthaginians and the merce- 
naries were deſtroyed in the place ; partly by themſelves, and 


partly by the Haſtati. Annibal would not ſuffer the reſt that 


eſcaped to be received into the third line towards which they 
fled : but ordered the foremoſt ranks to point their ſpears 


againſt them as they approached. They were forced there- 


tore to retire along the wings into the open plain. | 
As the whole ground, that was between the forces which 
now remained, was covered with blood, and ſlaughter, and 


dead bodies, the Roman General was in no ſmall degree per- 


plexed ; being apprehenſive that this obſtacle would prevent 
him from obtaining a complete and perfect victory. For it 
ſeemed to be no eaſy thing, to lead on the troops, with- 
out breaking their ranks, over bleeding and ſlippery carcaſes, 
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| thrown one upon another; and over arms, which were ſcat- 
tered in confuſion, and prepoſterouſly intermingled with the 
heaps of the dead. Having ordered the wounded however 
to be carried into the rear of the army, he called · back the 
Haſtati from the purſuit, and drew them up in order as they 
returned, in the forepart of the ground upon which the 
action had paſſed, and oppoſite to the centre of the enemy. 
He then commanded the Principes and the Triarii to cloſe 
their ranks; to form a wing on either ſide; and to ad- 
vance over the dead. And when theſe troops, having ſur- 
mounted all the intermediate obſtacles, were come into the 
ſame line with the Haſtati, the action was then begun on 
both ſides with the greateſt eagerneſs and ardour. As the 
numbers were nearly equal; as the ſentiments, the courage, 
and the arms on both fides were the ſame; the battle re- 
mained for a long time doubtful. For ſo obſtinate was the 
contention, that the men all fell in the place in which they 
fought. But Lælius and Maſſaniſſa, returning back from the 
. 55 of the routed cavalry, arrived moſt providentially in 
the very moment in which their aſſiſtance was chiefly want- 
ed, and fell upon the rear of Annibal. The greateſt part 
therefore of his troops were now ſlaughtered in their ranks, 
And, among thoſe that fled, a very ſmall number only were 
able to eſcape; as they were followed cloſely by the cavalry 
through an open country. Above fifteen hundred of the Ro- 
mans fell in the action. But, on the fide of the Carthagi- 
nians, more than twenty thouſand were killed; and almoſt 
an equal number taken priſoners. Such was. the battle be- 
tween Annibal and Scipio: the battle which gave to the Ro- 
mans the ſovereignty of the world. 

When the action was ended, Publius, aha * had for 
ſome time purſued thoſe that fled, and pillaged the camp of 
the Carthaginians, returned back to his own camp. Anni- 
bal, with a ſmall number of horſemen, continued his retreat 

without 
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without ſtopping, and arrived fafe at Adrumetum: having 
performed, upon this occaſion, all that was poſſible to be 
done by a brave and an experienced General. For firſt, he 
entered into a conference with his enemy; and endeavoured 
by himſelf alone to terminate the diſpute. Nor was this any 
diſhonour to his former victories : but ſhewed only, that he 
was diffident of fortune; and willing to ſecure himſelf againſt 
the ſtrange and unexpected accidents which happen in war. 
In the battle afterwards, ſo well had he diſpoſed things for the 
action, that no General, uſing even the ſame arms, and the 
ſame order of battle as the Romans, could have engaged them 
with greater advantage. The order of the Romans in battle 
is very difficult to be broken; becauſe the whole army in ge- 
neral, as well as each particular body, is ready always to pre- 
ſent a front to their enemies, on which ſide ſoever they ap- 
pear. For the cohorts by a ſingle movement turn them- 
ſelves together, as the occaſion requires, towards the ſide from 
whence the attack is made. Add to this, that their arms 
alſo are well contrived, both for protection and offence: 
their bucklers being large in ſize; and their ſwords ſtrong, 
and not eaſily injured by the ſtroke. Upon theſe accounts, 
they are very terrible in action, and are not to be conquered 
without great difficulty. But Annibal oppoſed to each of 
theſe advantages the moſt effectual obſtacles that it was poſſi- 
ble for reaſon to contrive. He had collected together a great 
number of elephants, and ſtationed them in the front of his 
army; that they might diſturb the order of the enemy, and 


diſperſe their ranks. By poſting the mercenaries in the firſt. 


line, and the Carthaginians afterwards in a line behind them, 
he hoped to diſable the Romans by fatigue, before the battle 
ſhould be brought to the laſt deciſion; and render their 
{words uſeleſs by continual ſlaughter. As he had thus placed 
the Carthaginians alſo between two lines, he compelled them 
to ſtand; and, as the Poet has ſaid, 

| | Forced 
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Forced them by ſtrong neceſſity to fight, 


However loth. * 
| f 


In the laſt place, he drew up the braveſt and the firmeſt 
of his troops at a diſtance from the reſt : that, obſerving 
from afar the progreſs of the action, and poſſeſſing their 
whole ſtrength as well as their courage intire, they might 
ſeize the moſt favourable moment, and fall with vigour upon 
the enemy. If therefore, when he had thus employed all 
poſſible precautions to ſecure the victory, he was now for the 
firſt time conquered, he may very well be pardoned. Far 
fortune ſometimes counteracts the deſigns of valiant men, 
Sometimes again, according to the proverb, | 


A brave man by a braver. is ſubdued. 


And this indeed it was, which muſt be allowed to have hap- 


pened upon the preſent occaſion. 


* Iliad, IV. 30. 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


The Carthaginians in the moſt abjeft manner ſue for peace. 

The conditions upon which it is granted by Scipio. The 

| ſentiments of Annibal, and his behaviour in the ſenate of 
Carthage upon this occaſion. 


HEN men, in lamenting the wretchedneſs of their 
fortunes, exceed in their actions all the cuſtomary 

forms of grief, if their behaviour ſeems to be the effect of ge- 
nuine paſſion, and to ariſe only from the greatneſs of their 
calamities, we are all ready to be moved by the ſtrangeneſs of 
the fight, and can neither ſee nor hear them without commi- 
ſerating their condition. But if theſe appearances are feign- 
ed, and aſſumed only with an intention to deceive, inſtead 
of compaſſion, they excite indignation and diſguſt. And this. 
was now what happened, with reſpect to the Carthaginian 
embaſſadours. Publius told them in few words; * That, 
with regard to themſelves, they had clearly no pretenſions to 
be treated with gentleneſs or favour : ſince, by their own 
acknowledgement, they had at firſt begun the war againſt 
the Romans, by attacking Saguntum in contempt of trea- 
ties; and now lately again had violated the articles of a con- 
vention, which they had ratified in writing, and bound them- 
ſelves by oaths to obſerve. That the Romans however, as: 
well upon their own account, as in conſideration alſo of the 
common condition and fortune of humanity, had reſolved to 
diſplay towards them upon this occaſion a generous. clemency.. 
T hat ſuch indeed it muſt appear to themſelves to be, if they 
would view all circumſtances in a proper light. For, fince 
fortune, having firſt precluded them, by the means. of their 
OP Et e © 
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own perfidious conduct, from, every claim to mercy or to 
pardon, had now thrown them wholly into the power of their 
enemies; no hardſhips which they ſhould be forced to ſuf- 
fer, no conditions which ſhould be impoſed, no conceſſions 
which ſhould be exacted from them, could be conſidered as 
rigorous or ſevere: but rather it muſt appear to be a matter 
of aſtoniſhment, if any article of favour ſhould be yielded to 
them.“ After this diſcourſe he recited firſt the conditions of 
indulgence which he was willing to grant; and afterwards 
thoſe of rigour, to which they were required to ſubmit. * 
terms which he propoſed to them were theſe. 

« That they ſhould retain all the cities which, they held i in 
Africk, before the beginning of the laſt war which they had 
made againſt the Romans; and all the lands likewiſe — 4 
they had anciently poſſeſſed, together with the cattle, the 
men, and the goods that were upon them. That from the 
preſent day all hoſtilities againſt them ſhould, ceaſe. That 
they ſhould be governed by their own laws and cuſtoms; 4 
and not receive any garriſon from the Romans.” Such were 
the articles of favour : the others, of a contrary kind, were 
theſe. 

e That the Carthaginians ſhould reſtore all that they bad 
taken unjuſtly from the Romans during the continuance of 
the truce. That they ſhould ſend back all the priſoners and 
deſerters, that had at any time fallen into their hands. That 
they ſhould deliver up all their long veſſels, ten triremes only 
excepted; and likewiſe their elephants. That they ſhould 
not make war at any time upon any ſtate out a Africk: 

nor upon any in Africk, without the conſent of tlie Romans. 
That they ſhould reſtore to king Maſſaniſſa the houſes, lands, 
and cities, and every thing 2 55 that had belonged to him, 
or to his ànceſtors, within the limits which ſhould hereafter 
be declared. That they ſhould furniſh the Roman army 
with corn ſufficient for three months; and pay alſo the 5 


I pends 


* 
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pends of the troops, till an anſwer ſhould be received from 
Rome, confirming the conditions of the treaty. That they 
ſhould pay ten thouſand talents of filver in the courſe of fifty 
years; bringing two hundred Euboic talents every year. 
That, as a ſecurity for their fidelity, they ſhould give a hun- 
dred hoſtages : which ſhould be choſen by the Roman Ge- 


neral out of all their youth, between the age of fourteen and 


of thirty years.” 

As ſoon as Publius had finiſhed the recital of theſe ar- 
ticles, the embaſſadours returned back in haſte to Carthage, 
and reported the terms that were propoſed. Upon this oc- 
caſion, when one of the ſenators was going to object to the 
conditions, and had begun to ſpeak, Annibal, it is ſaid, 
ſtepped forwards, and taking hold of the man, dragged him 
down from his ſeat. And, when the reſt of the ſenate ap- 
peared to be much diſpleaſed at an action ſo injurious to the 
cuſtoms of that aſſembly, he again ſtood up, and ſaid: © That 
he might well be excuſed, if his ignorance had led him to 
offend againſt any of their eſtabliſhed forms. That they 
knew, that he had left his country when he was only nine 
years old ; and had now returned to it again at the age of 
more than forty-five. He intreated them therefore, not fo 


much to conſider, whether he had violated any cuſtom, as | 


whether he had been moved by a real concern for the diſ- 
treſſed condition of his country. That what he had felt upon 
that account was indeed the true cauſe of his offence. For 


that it appeared to him to be a moſt aſtoniſhing thing, and 


_ altogether prepoſterous, that any Carthaginian, not ignorant 


of all which their ſtate in general, as well as particular men, 
had deſigned againſt the Romans, ſhould not be ready to 
worſhip. his good fortune, when, having fallen into their 
power, he now found himſelf treated by them with ſo great 
clemency. That if the Carthaginians had been aſked but a 
few days before, what their country muſt expect to * 
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if they ſhould be conquered by the Romans, they would 
not have been able to make any anſwer : ſo great, ſo exceſ- 
five were the calamities which were then in proſpect. He: 
begged therefore, that they would not now bring the condi- 
tions into any debate, but admit them with unanimous con- 
ſent : offering ſacrifices at the ſame time to the Gods ; and 
joining all together in their prayers, that the treaty might be 
ratified by the Roman people.” This advice appeared to. be 
ſo ſenſible, and ſo well ſuited to the preſent exigency, that 
the ſenate reſolved to conſent to a peace upon the terms 
which have been mentioned ; and immediately ſent. away 
ſome embaſſadours to conclude the treaty. 


E X- 
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EXTRA CT the THERD. 


The unjuſt defigns of Philip and Antiochus againſi young 
Ptolemy: with a reflection on the manner in which theſe 
princes afterwards were puniſhed. | 


T is ftrange to conſider, that, as long as Ptolemy lived, 
1 Philip and Antiochus were ready always to ſupport him, 
though he wanted not their aſſiſtance : and yet no ſooner 
was he dead, and had left an infant ſon, than theſe princes, 


whoſe duty it was according to the laws of nature to main- 


tain the child in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom, combined 
together to ſhare his dominions between themſelves, and to 
deſtroy the helpleſs orphan. Nor did they even endeavour, 
like other tyrants, to cover the ſhame of this proceeding, ſo 
much as with the ſlighteſt pretext : but proſecuted their de- 
ſign with ſuch barefaced and brutal violence, as made the 
ſaying very applicable to them, which is commonly uſed con- 
cerning fiſhes ; that the deſtruction of the ſmall, though they 
are all of them of the ſame kind, is the life and nouriſhment 
of the great. We need only to turn our eyes indeed upon 
the treaty that was made between the two Kings upon this 
occaſion : and we ſhall behold, as in a glaſs, the ſtrongeſt 
picture of their avowed impiety, their ſavage inhumanity, 
and their ambition extended beyond all bounds. If any one 
however ſhould be diſpoſed. to cenſure fortune, and indeed 
with good ſhew of reaſon, for admitting ſuch injuſtice in 
the courſe of human affairs; he will judge perhaps more 


favourably, when he conſiders, that afterwards ſhe puniſhed 


both theſe princes in the manner which their actions merited, 
and expoſed them as a memorable warning, to deter all thoſe 
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who in future times might be inclined to follow their exam- 
ple. For while they were practiſing all the arts of treachery 
againſt each other, and tearing away by pieces the do 
nions of the infant king; this deity, having raiſed dp the 
Romans againſt them, inflicted upon them, with the moſt 
exact meaſure of juſtice, thoſe very evils which they had un- 
juſtly meditated againſt others. Subdued, each of them in 
his turn, they were at firſt compelled to ſubmit to the im- 
poſition of a tribute, and to receive orders from the Romans. 
And in the end, before any long time had elapſed, the do- 
minions of Ptolemy were eftabliſhed again in full ſecurity: 
while, on the other hand, the kingdom and the ſucceſſors of 
Philip were intirely ſubverted and deſtroyed ; and thoſe of 
Antiochus very nearly alſo involved in the ſame calamitics. 
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The Cianians, a people of Bithynia, are conquered and car- 


ried into flavery by Philip. Reflections on the cauſe of 


their misfortune, and the conduct of the king. 


HESE great calamities indeed, in which the Cianians 

were involved, ought not to be aſcribed ſo much to 
fortune, or even to the unjuſt deſigns of others againſt them, 
as to their own want of wiſdom, and the wrong adminiſtra- 
tion of their government. For as they raiſed continually the 
very worſt men into the poſts of honour, and puniſhed all 
thoſe that oppoſed their meaſures, for the fake only of enrich- 
ing themſelves with the-ſpoils of the plundered fortunes, they 
threw themſelves, as it may be ſaid, with their own free con- 


ſent, into all that wretchedneſs which is the neceſſary reſult 


of ſuch a conduct. Examples of this kind are frequent and 
notorious: and yet men, I know not how, never ceaſe to fall 
into the ſame imprudence. They ſeem not to entertain even 
the ſmalleſt diffidence upon ſuch occaſions ; but are worſe in 


this reſpe& than animals that are deſtitute of reaſon, For 


theſe, not only if they have extricated themſelves before with 
difficulty from any trap or ſnare, but even if they have ſeen 
any other animal in danger, are not eaſily led to the like a- 
gain, but ſuſpect the very place, and diſtruſt every thing that 
is before their eyes. But men are ſtrangers to all this caution. 


Though they have heard that many have been loſt by the ill 


conduct that has now been mentioned; though they ſee— 


others periſhing through the ſame imprudence ; allure them 
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only with the proſpect of enriching themſelves with the ſpoils 
of others, they catch greedily at the bait, which they are aſ- 
ſured has been in all times fatal to thoſe who have taſted it, 
and purſue thoſe very meaſures which are acknowledged to 
have been pernicious to every government. 

Philip, when he had ſo well ſucceeded in this deſign, and 
rendered himſelf maſter of the city, was elated with no ſmall 
joy. He thought that he had performed an honourable and 
a glorious action. For he had brought the ſpeedieſt ſuccour 
to his ſon-in-law in his diſtreſs: he had ſtruck a terror into 
all thoſe that were inclined to oppoſe him : and had gained, 
as he ſuppoſed, by the faireſt means, a very great booty, in 
priſoners and in money. But the circumſtances that were 
oppoſite to theſe he never once conſidered, though they were 
indeed ſufficiently notorious. For firſt, he had aſſiſted his 
ſon-in-law, not when he was unjuſtly attacked, but when he 
had himſelf made war upon his neighbours in direct breach of 
treaties. In the next place, by involving a Grecian city, 
without any juſt cauſe, in the moſt dreadful calamities of war, 
he confirmed the opinion which before was entertained con- 
cerning his inhuman treatment of his allies : and taught all 
poſterity to conſider him, upon both theſe accounts, as a man 
who paid no regard to the moſt ſacred obligations. Thirdly, 
this action was a very grols inſult upon the embaſladours who 
had come to him from the cities, in order to reſcue the Ciani- 
ans from their danger. For while they were encouraged to 
remain, and were ſothed by him with daily conferences, 
they were forced to be ſpectators of thoſe very evils, which 
they had wiſhed moſt earneſtly not to fee. Add to all this, 
that the Rhodians now held him in fo great abhorrenee, that 
they would not ſo much as ſuffer the name of Philip to be 
any more mentioned among them. Indeed chance itſelf con- 
ſpired to raiſe againſt him this averſion. For when his em“ 


baſſadour, 


1 
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baſſadour, in a ſtudied diſcourſe which he addreſſed to the peo- + 
ple in the theatre at Rhodes, was endeavouring to diſplay the 
great generoſity of his maſter; Who, though he had at this 
time the city of the Cianians almoſt wholly in his power, was 
willing, as he ſaid, to yield it as a favour to the Rhodians, 
and to refute by ſuch indulgence the calumnies of thoſe that 
oppoſed his intereſts, as well as to give alſo a moſt ſignal 
proof of his affection towards their ſtate ; it happened that a 
certain man arrived from the fleet, and related in what man- 
ner the Cianians had been carried into ſlavery, and the whole 
cruelty that had been exerciſed upon the occaſion. Theſe 
news, being reported to the aſſembly by the firſt magiſtrate, 
at the very time when the embaſſadour was delivering his ha- 
rangue, ſtruck all the people with ſuch aſtoniſhment, that 
they were ſcarcely able to believe that Philip could be guilty 
of ſo black a perfidy. And yet this prince, when by his 
treacherous conduct he had been falſe rather to himſelf than 
the Cianians, was ſo deſtitute of judgement, as well as loſt to 
all ſenſe of duty, that, inſtead of feeling remorſe and ſhame, 
he on the contrary boaſted of the action, as if it had been a 
glorious and a great exploit. From this time therefore, the 
Rhodians regarded him as an enemy; and reſolved to hold 
themſelves in readineſs to begin hoſtilities againſt him. Nor 
was the reſentment leſs, which the Ætolians conceived againſt 
him upon the ſame account. For he had juſt before com- 
poſed his differences with that people. And yet, in the very 
moment almoſt when he was extending his hands towards 
them, when not even any pretence could be urged to cover 
ſuch a conduct, of the three cities, Chalcedon, Lyſimachia, 
and Cianus, which had lately been received into a confe- 
deracy with them, he forced the two former to ſeparate 
themſelves from the alliance, and carried the inhabitants of 
the latter into flavery, though an Etolian governour 
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at that very time commanded in the place. re Fg 
Pruſias, 1 he was pleaſed that his deſign 

tended with ſucceſs, yet was he on the 7 2 10 bn 55 
diſſatisfied, when he found that all the advantages of the 
conqueſt were poſſeſſed by another, and that nothing re- 
mained for himſelf but the bare ground of a ruined ci- 


ty. He was forced however to bear what he had no power 
to remedy. 
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EXTRACT the FIF TH. 
„H Jo ene, 5: | | 


The lamentable deſtruction of Agathocles, the guardian of 

s young Ptolemy, together with all his family, in 7 
lar inſurrection at Alexandria. His conduct and cha- 
rafter. Some obſervations on the manner of relating 
tragical events in Hiſtory. 
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CHAP. I. 


| GATHOCLES, having ordered the Macedonians 
firſt to be aſſembled, appeared before them, bring- 
ing with him the young king, and attended by his ſiſter 
Agathoclea. For ſome time he pretended, that his tears 
flowed fo faſt that he was not able to ſpeak. But when 
he had often wiped his face with his mantle, and feemed to 
have ſtopped the violent courſe of his grief, lifting up the 
child, “Receive, ſaid he, O Macedonians, this young prince, 
whom his father, when he was dying, delivered indeed into 
the arms of my fiſter, but intruſted to your fidelity. The 
affection of my fiſter can now but little avail. His pre- 
ſervation depends upon you alone: in your hands reſts all 
his fortune. It was notorious long ago to all men of judge- 
ment, that Tlepolemus was forming deſigns too high for 
his condition. He has now fixed the day, and even the 
hour, in which he has determined to aſſume the royal dia- 
dem. - I'aſk not, continued he, that you ſhould give credit 
to me alone; but to thoſe who have ſeen the truth, and 
who are juſt now come from being witneſſes of the tranſ- 
action.. With theſe words, he introduced to them _ 
. * > | aus 
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laus, who declared that he had ſeen the altars ready, and 
the victims which the people had prepared for the celebra- 
tion of the ceremony. But the Macedonians were fo far 
from being moved with compaſſion towards him from this 
diſcourſe, that they did not even attend to what he ſaid: 
but began to ſneer and to whiſper together; and inſulted him. 
with ſo much ſcorn, that he ſcarcely knew in what man- 
ner he at laſt withdrew himſelf from the aſſembly. He 
then called together, in their proper aſſemblies, the other 
bodies of the ſoldiery: and was received with the ſame ill 
treatment by them all. 1 
During the time of this confuſion, many of the troops 
arrived continually from the armies that were in the upper 
provinces; and began to urge their kindred and their friends, 
to apply ſome remedy to the diſorders of the ſtate, and not 
ſuffer themſelves any longer to be inſulted by ſuch unwor- 
thy governours. The people were the more eaſily engaged 
in this deſign, and began to fear that even the leaſt delay 
might be attended with dangerous conſequences, becauſe 
Tlepolemus was maſter of the port of Alexandria, and had 
it in his power to ſtop all the proviſions that ſhould be 
coming to the city. Agathocles alſo himſelf helped greatly 
at this very time to provoke the rage of the multitude, as 
well as to incenſe Tlepolemus. For, as if he had been 
willing that the whole city ſhould know that a difference 
ſubſiſted between this General and himſelf, he took Danae, 
who was the ſtep-· mother of the former, from the temple 
of Ceres, and, having dragged her through the ſtreets with 
her face uncovered, threw her into priſon. This action ſo 
exaſperated the minds of all men, that they no longer com- 
municated their diſcontent in private confidence, and with 
ſecrecy, as before: but fixed up writings in the night in 
every part of the city; and in the day- time aſſembled — . 
. CCNNWW»(i gether 
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gether in parties, and declared aloud their deteſtation of 
n overnment. 

Agathocles, perceiving this Aifobfieibn of the people, be- 
gan now to apprehend ſome fatal conſequences. Some- 
times he reſolved that he would endeavour to eſcape by 
flight. But as he had been ſo imprudent as not to have 
made any of the neceſſary preparations for ſuch a purpoſe, 
he was forced to deſiſt from that deſign. Sometimes again, 
he was beginning to form aſſociations of his friends; and 
ſeemed determined to make at leaſt one deſperate attempt: : 
to deſtroy one part of his enemies; to ſeize the reſt ; and 
afterwards avowedly to uſurp the tyranny. While de re- 
mained in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, one of his guards, whoſe 
name was Meeragenes,- was accuſed of betraying all his ſe- 
crets to Tlepolemus, through the means of a correſpondence 
with Adæus, the governour of Bubaſte. Agathocles im- 
mediately gave orders to his ſecretary Nicoſtratus, that he 
ſhould take this man, and force him by every kind of tor- 
ture to declare the truth. He was ſeized accordingly; and, 
being conducted by Nicoſtratus into a remote apartment of 
the palace, was at firſt interrogated, as he ſtood, concern- 
ing the facts with which he was charged: and when he re- 
fuſed to confeſs any thing, he was ſtripped. The guards, 
ſome of them were preparing the inſtruments of torture, 
and others, with rods in their hands, were taking off lis 
clothes; when a ſervant came running into the apartment, 
and, having whiſpered ſomething to Nicoſtratus in his ear, 
retired again with the greateſt haſte. Nicoſtratus immedi- 
ately followed him; ſpeaking not a word, but ſmiting 
continually his chiph. The ſituation in which Mceragenes 
now found himſelf was very - ſingular and firange, The 
rods were already raiſed to ſtrike him, and the inſtruments 
wa torture lay ready at his feet; When the attendants, upon 
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this depabture of Nicoſtratus, ſtood motionleſe, and, look. 
ing one upon another, expected his return. Aster ſome 
time, as he came not back, they all gradually withdrew 
themſelves from the apartment. Meœragenes, being thus leſt 
alone, paſſed through the -palace — and came, 
naked as he was, into a tent of the Macedonians that was 
near. It happened that the ſoldiers were aſſembled toge- 
ther to take their dinner. He related to them all that had 
been done, and the ſurpriſing circumſtances of his eſcape, 
Though the ſtory appeared to be almoſt incredible, yet when 
they ſaw that he was ſtill naked, they could: not doubt of 
the truth. Taking occaſion therefore from this accident, 
he began now = tears to intreat the Macedonians, not 
only to afford protection to himſelf, but to take the mea- 
ſures alſo that were neceſſary for ak preſervation of the 
king, or rather indeed for their own 9A For the de- 
ſtruction of them all was imminent and certain; unleſs they 
would ſeize the moment, when the hatred of the people 
againſt Agathocles, and their deſire of vengeance, were at 
the greateſt height. And this, he ſaid, was now. that mo- 
ment : and nothing was wanting, but that ſome perſons 
ſhould begin the enterprize. The ſoldiers were raiſed into 
fury by this diſcourſe; and conſented. to all that was pro- 
ale. They went firſt into the tents of the other  Mace- 
donians; and afterwards into thoſe: of the reſt of the army. 
For they were all contiguous, one to the other, and ſtood 
together on the ſame ſide of the 9 4 As the diſpoſition 
to revolt had long been general, and waited only to be 
called into 1 no th was this foirit ſet in motion; 
than it ſpread, every way like a raging flame: | ſo that, be- 
fore four hours had paſſed, all orders and ranks of men, 
both in the camp and in the city were united in the fame 
. An accident alſo at this time happened, . 
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| tended. greatly to facilitate the ſucceſs of the undertaking, 


Some ſpies were brought to Agathocles, together with a 
letter which had been written by Tlepolemus to the army. 
The purport: of the letter was, that Tlepolemus was pre- 
paring to join the army: and the ſpies declared, that he was 
now ready to come. On receiving theſe news, Agathocles 
ſeemed to be ' bereaved at once of all his underſtanding. 
For, inſtead of preparing himſelf for action, or taking any: 
of the meaſures which ſuch an exigency required, he calmly 
retired to his repaſt, and indulged himſelf in all the plea- 
ſures. of his table in the uſual manner. 
But Oenanthe, oppreſſed with grief, went into the tem- 
ple of Ceres and Proſerpine, which was now opened for 
the celebration of an annual ſacrifice. At her firſt entrance, 
the fell upon her knees, and ſupplicated the protection of 
the Goddeſſes with the molt ſoothing prayers. She then fate 
down near the altar, and was quiet. Many of the women 
who were preſent beheld her grief and her dejection with a 
ſecret pleaſure, and ſaid nothing. The relations only of 
Polycrates, and ſome others of rank, not knowing the 
cauſe of her diſorder, came near to her, and were begin- 
ning to comfort her. But Oenanthe cried out with. a. loud 
voice; © Approach me not, wild beaſts as you are; I know 
you very well; you are enemies to our intereſts, and are 
praying the Goddeſſes to inflict upon us the worſt of evils :: 
ut I hope on the contrary; that they will force yourſelves. 
to feed upon your on children. With| theſe words, ſhe 
ordered her attendants to drive them from her, and even to 
ſtrike thoſe that ſhould: refuſe to retire. The women there- 
fore all left the temple ; lifting up their hands to heaven; 
and imploring the Gods, that Oenanthe herſelf might feel 
thoſe eurſes which ſhe had imprecated upon others. And 
as the men already had determined to revolt, this reſentment 
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of their wives, „being now ſpread through every houſe, added 
new ſtrength to the rage with: W "they were before In 
lane. m ES OR ae en 

As ſoon as night was come, in the whole: city oc 
was to be ſeen but tumult, lighted torches,” and people run 
ning to and fro in every part. For ſome aſſembled them- 
ſelves together in the Stadium with loud cries : ſome ani- 
mated the reſt : and ſome, running every way in diforder, 
ſought for houſes and ſecret places in which they might lic 
concealed, All the open ſpaces that were near to the'pa- 
lace, the ſquare, the Stadium, and the court that was round 
the theatre of Bacchus, were now filled with an innumer- 
able multitude of people of every kind; when Agathocles, 
who had not long left his table, was awakened: from ſleep, 
full of wine, and informed of what had happened. Im- 
mediately collecting all his kindred, Philo only excepted, 
he went to the king; and, after Grits few words of lamen- 
tation, took him by the bai and carried him up into the 
gallery that was between the Mualider and the Palæſtra, and 
which led to the entrance of the theatre. He faſtened be- 
hind him the two firſt doors, and paſſed on to the third, 
with only two or three guards, the king, and his own fa- 
mily. The doors were framed in the manner of an open 
lattice ; and were faſtened with double bars. 

The numbers of the people that were drawn together from 
all parts of the city were now ſo great, that not only the 
open places, but the ſteps alfo and the roofs of the houſes 
were covered with them. A confuſed noiſe and clamour 
was heard, from the voices of women and children mingled 
with thoſe of the men. For ſuch is the cuſtom at Alexan- 
dria, as well as at Carthage, that, in tumults of this kind, 
the children are no leſs active thin the men. When the 


* fully appeared, amidſt the Oy" undiſtinguiſhable cries, 
wh 
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it was heard however above all the reſt that they called for 


the king. The Macedonians therefore, now firſt advancing 
together in a body from their tents, took poſſeſſion of the 
gate of the ki 1-4 which was the place of the royal au- 
dience. . And, after ſome little time, being informed to 
what part the king had retired, they went round to the 
place, forced open the firſt, doors of the gallery, and, 
as they ele 4 the ſecond, demanded 5 child with 
loud cries. Agathocles, perceiving that the danger was ſo. 
near, intreated the guards, to.go, and to declare to the Mace- 
donians; that he was ready to lay down the guardianſhip 
of the king, and all his other power: to diveſt himſelf of 
all his 9 3 and even to abandon all that he poſſeſſed. ' 
That he deſired only that his life might be ſpared ; and 
that ſmall = ah yielded to him, which would be ne- 
ceſſary for his ſupport. That when he ſhould have thus 
gone back again to his firſt condition, it would no longer 
be in his power, whatever might be his will, to do harm 
to any perſon. But the . all refuſed to be employed 
in this ſervice ; till at laſt it was undertaken, by Ariſtomenes : 
the ſame who, held afterwards the chief d e of 
the government. This man was an, Acarnanian by birth ; 

and having, as he advanced in life, obtained the ſupreme: 
direction of affairs in Ægypt, he governed with a very high 
reputation both the king and. kingdom ; and demonſtrated 
indeed no leſs ability in maintaining himſelf i in that exalted 
ſtation, than he had ſhewn before in flattering -Agathocles 
during the time of his proſperity. ., For he was the firſt, 

who at a banquet had preſented to Agathocles alone of all 
the gueſts a golden crown: an honour, never accuſtomed 
to be paid to any but kings. He had the courage alſo to 
be the farſt, who wore a portrait of Agathocles in a ring. 

And when he had a daughter Pots. he gave her the 7 5 
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of their wives, being now ſpread through every liouſe, added 
new ftrength to the rage Wich wen they were before” in 
flamed. | 45 enen int. 1? 
As ſoon as night was come; in the whole city dothing 
was to be ſeen but tumult, lighted torches,” and people run- 
ning to and fro in every part. For ſome aſſembled them 
ſelves together in the Stadium with loud cries : ſome ani- 
mated the reſt: and ſome, running every way in diſorder, 
ſought for houſes and ſecret places in which they might lic 
concealed, All the open ſpaces that were near to the pa- 
lace, the ſquare, the Stadium, and the court that was round 
the theatre of Bacchus, were now filled with an innumer- 
able multitude of people of every kind; when Agathocles, 
who had not long left his table, was awakened from! fleep, 
full of wine, and informed of what had happened. Im- 
mediately collecting all his kindred, Philo only excepted, 
he went to the king; and, after (Gttie few words of lamen- 
tation, took him by the hät and carried him up into the 
gallery that was between the Maalider and the Palzſtra; and 
which led to the entrance of the theatre. He faſtened be- 
hind him the two firſt doors, and paſſed on to the third, 
with only two or three guards, the king, and his own fa- 
mily. The doors were framed in the manner of an open 
lattice ; and were faſtened with double bars. 
The numbers of the people that were drawn together from 
all parts of the city were now ſo great, that not only the 
open places, but the ſteps alſo and the roofs of the houſes 
were covered with them. A confuſed noiſe and clamour 
was heard, from the voices of women and children mingled 
with thoſe of the men. For ſuch is the cuſtom at Alexan- 
dria, as well as at Carthage, that, in tumults of this kind, 
the children are no le active than the men. Wien he 
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it was ene however above all the reſt that fo called for 


the king. The Macedonians therefore, now firſt advancing 
together in a body from their tents, took poſſeſſion of the 
gate of the IE which was the place of the royal au- 
dience. . And, after , ſome little tune, being informed to 
what part the king had retired, they went round to the 
place, forced open the firſt doors of the gallery, and, 
as they ee the ſecond, demanded the child with 
loud cries. Agathocles, perceiving that the danger was ſo 
near, intreated the guards, to.go, and to declare to the Mace- 
donians ; that he was ready to lay down the guardianſhip 
of the king, and all his other power: to diveſt himſelt of 
all his honours; and even to abandon all that he polleſſed, | 
That he deſired only that his life might be ſpared ; and 
that ſmall allowance yielded to him, which would be ne- 
ceſſary for his ſupport. That when he, ſhould have thus 
gone back again to his firſt condition, it would no longer 
be in his power, whatever might be his will, to do harm 
to any perſon. But the guards all refuſed to be employed 
in this ſervice; till at laſt-it was undertaken. by Ariſtomenes : 
the ſame who held afterwards. the chief e of 
the government. This man, was an Acarnanian by birth; 
and having, as he advanced. in life, obtained the ſupreme: 
direction of affairs in Egypt, he governed with a very high 
reputation both the king and kingdom; and demonſtrated 
indeed no leſs ability in maintaining himſelf in that exalted 
ſtation, than he had ſhewn before in flattering Agathocles 
during the time of his proſperity. .. For he was the firſt, 
who at a banquet had preſented to Agathocles alone of all 
the gueſts a golden crown: an honour, never accuſtomed 
to be paid to any but kings. He had the courage alſo to 
be the firſt, who wore a portrait of Agathocles in a ring. 
And en he. had a daughter Dots. he gave her the Rai 
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of Agathoclea. But this may be ſufficient to mark his 
character. af» eee bn It 
This man then, having received the orders before men- 
tioned, went out through a little wicket, and came to the 
Macedonians. He had ſcarcely ſpoken a few words, and 
begun to declare the intentions of Agathocles, when the 
ſoldiers attempted in the inſtant to ſtrike their darts through 
his body. But ſome perſons, having covered him with their 
hands, and appeaſed that firſt fury, ordered him. immedi- 
ately to return, and to tell Agathocles, that he ſhould ei- 
ther bring out the king, or not dare to come out himſelf. 
When they had thus diſmiſſed him, they advanced againſt 
the ſecond door of the gallery, and forced it open. Aga- 
thocles, perceiving both by the anſwer that was brought, 
and by this new violence, with what rage the Macedonians 
were inflamed, extended now his hands through the lat- 
tice of the fartheſt door. Agathoelea likewiſe ſhewed her 
breaſts, which ſhe ſaid had ſuckled the king. With the 
moſt ſuppliant words that could be uttered, they begged: 
that at leaſt their lives might be ſpared. , But when nei- 
ther their prayers nor their intreaties any thing availed, they 
at laſt ſent out the child, together with the guards. 
The Macedonians, when they had received the king, ſet 
him immediately upon a horſe, and conducted him to the 
Stadium. As 5 as he appeared, the people broke to- 
gether into the loudeft ſhouts of acclamation and applauſe. 
They ſtopped the horfe, took down the king, and con- 
ducted him to the feat in which their kings were accuſ- 
tomed to be ſeen. But the joy which the multitude ſhewed 
was ſtill mingled with grief. For while they rejoiced that 


they had gotten the king into their poſſeſſion, they were 


grieved on the other hand, that the ung perſons were not 
taken, and brought to ſuffer a juſt puniſhment, They de- 
0 - 7". manded 
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manded therefore with continual clamour; that the authors 
of all the evils ſhould be delivered up to the publick ven- 
geance. As the day was now far advanced, and the peo- 
ple ſtill wanted the objects upon which they might vent 
their rage, Sofibius, who was the ſon of Sofibius, and was 
at this time one of the royal guards, had recourſe to an 
expedient, the beſt indeed that could be deviſed,” with re- 
fpe& both to the king and the publick peace. Perceiving 
that the commotron was not Iikely to be appeaſed, and that 
the young prince alſo was. uneaſy. at ſeeing himſelf ſur- 
rounded by perſons unknown, and terrified by the noiſe of 
a rude multitude, he went and aſked him, whether he con- 
ſented that thoſe who had been guilty of crimes againſt his: 
mother and himſelf ſhould be delivered up to the people. 
And when he anſwered, that he conſented ; Soſibius or- 
dered ſome of the guards to declare this reſolution to the 
ople, and at the Ane time carried the king to his on. 
houſe which was near, to give him ſome refreſhment. As 
ſoon as the intentions of the king were known, the whole 
place again reſounded with ſhouts of approbation and of 
” "Patti this time Agathocles and Agathoclea had retired: 
ſeverally to their own apartments. Some of the ſoldiers. 
from their own own voluntary motion, and others urged by 
the people, ſoon went in ſearch of them. But the firſt be- 
ginning of the flaughter that enſued was occaſioned by the 
following accident. ' One of the parafites and ſervants of 
Agathocles, whoſe name was Philo, came drunk into the 
Stadium; and, ſeeing what was the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, told thoſe who ſtood near him, that, as ſoon as Aga-- 
thocles ſhould appear, they would change their ſentiments, 
as they had done before. Upon hearing theſe words, ſome; 
began to revile him, and others puſhed him: and, when he 
abi. | jp Y y attempted: 
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tempted to defend himſelf, they tore his clothes; and 
ou 1 4 the 7 of their ſpears into his Body. He 
was then draggi Hong ſtill breathing, an $0 with many in- 
ſults, through the of the multitude. As the ople 
had now tated of blood, they were 3 to 5 + the 
others brought out. In a ſhort time afterwards, Agatho- 
| cles came farſt, loaded with chains. As ſoon as he 
cared, ſome perſons ran towards him, and inſtantly killed 
Fim. In this they performed the office, not of ea 
but of friends: for they ſaved him from the more, dreadful 
death which his crimes deſerved. Aer & 2 5 es, N 
was broug ht cut; then Agathoclea nake „ with ber ke 
ters; and 3 all the reſt of their kindred. d. Laſt Fg all, 
Oenanthe alſo was torn from the temple, and was brought 
naked on horſeback into the Stadium. All theſe were.now 
abandoned to the fury of the multitude. Some Me them 
with their teeth; ſome pierced them through with Rl 
pons; and ſome tore out their eyes. And as each of 
fell, they were divided limb from limb, till they were All 
torn into pieces. For the a 7 of the Zgyptians. always 
is attended with moſt terrib cruelty. At the ſame time 
7 the Ja women who 13 1 been educated with 
Arſinoe, being informed that Philammon had come three 
days before to Alexandria fi rom Cyrene, with a deſign to 
kill the queen, ran to his houſe: and, having forced their 
entrance, they murthered him with clubs and . ; ſtrang- 
led his ſon who was an infant; ; and then dragged his wꝛile 
naked into the ſtreets, and killed her. In this diſmal man- 
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AM not ignorant indeed; with what pains ſorhe wri- 
ters; in order to ſtrike their readers with aſtoniſhment, 
have heightened this tranſaction into a molt portentous ſtory ; 
and loaded it with a detail of ſtudied obfervation, exceed- 
ing even the relation itfelf in length. Some of them, aſcrib- 
ing every thing that happened to the ſole influence of for- 
tune, attempt to paint in the ſtrongeſt colours the incon- 
ſtancy of that Goddeſs, and to ſhew how difficult it is for 
men to ſecure themſelves againſt her power. Others again, 
when they have repreſented all the circumſtances to be in- 
deed aſtoniſhing, — afterwards to aſſign ſome pro- 
bable cauſes of fo wonderful an event. For my own part, 
I have reſolved not to undertake the taſk of making any 
fuch reflections. For I cannot diſcover that Agathocles was 


diſtinguiſhed either by his military kill and 3 or 
that he poſſeſſed in ay conſiderable degree that happy dex- 
terity in the adminiſtration of civil affairs which t de- 


ſerve to be #mitated; or laſtly, that he ever excelled in that 
talent of eourtly intrigue, that refined and craſty policy, by 
the means of which Sofibius and many other miniſters pre- 
ſerved through their lives a ſupreme influence over _ 
_ princes who ſucceſſively intruſted them with the man 
ment of 'their affairs. He was indeed in all reſpects Ae 
very reverſe of theſe, For it was only the incapacity and 
weakneſs of Philopator, which firſt raiſed him, with the 
aſtoniſhment of all men, into high authority. And when 
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of that prince, to maintain himſelf in his exalted ſtation, he 
in a ſhort time threw away, by the mere want of ſpirit and 
ability, both his power and his life. The ſtory of a man 
like this needs no enlargement; nor affords any room for 
ſuch reflections as might be drawn from the fortunes of that 
other Agathocles and Dionyſius, the two tyrants of Sicily; 
and of ſome beſides, who acquired a name by their ability 
and great exploits. The latter of the two here mentioned 
derived his origin from the very loweſt of the people. The 
former left the wheel, the kiln, and the clay, as Timæus 
has ſaid of him in the way of reproach, and came young 
to Syracuſe. And yet each of them, in his time, raiſed 


himſelf to be the tyrant of that renowned and opulent city. 


Afterwards, they became the ſovereigns of all Sicily; and 


were maſters likewiſe of many of the parts of Italy. Aga- 


thocles alſo formed {till greater deſigns. For he even in- 


vaded Africk : and at laſt died in the full poſſeſſion of all 


his honours. And from hence, it is ſaid, when Publius 
Scipio, the firſt conquerour of Carthage, was afked what 
perſons he judged to have been the moſt diſtinguiſhed: by 


their ſkill in government, and their wiſdom in conducting 
the boldeſt enterprizes, he anſwered, Dionyſius and Aga- 
thocles. Theſe then are the men, from whoſe actions an 


Hiſtorian may take a fair occaſion to ſtop his readers with 
reflections; to remind them of the power of fortune; to 
remark the courſe of human affairs; and, in a word, to 
inculcate many ufeful leſſons. But others, like the Aga- 
thocles whoſe fate we have deſcribed, are. very unfit-to be 
made the ſubjects of ſuch diſcourſe. Upon this account, I 
have related without any enlargement the bare circum- 
ſtances of his fall. But there was alſo indeed another rea- 
fon, which determined me with no leſs weight, to xeject 4 
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amplification in the recital of this ſtory, Theſe, changes of 
fortune which are dreadſul and aſtoniſhing ſhould be exhi- 
bited in a ſingle view, and ſo far only as that they may be 
barely known. To keep them afterwards in ſight, and to 
exaggerate them in a long deſcription, not only is attended 
with no advantage, but muſt even be painful to thoſe to 
whom they are n. In every thing that is offered to 
the eyes or ears, the deſign ſhould always be, to convey 
either ſome utility, or ſome pleaſure. All Hiſtory eſpe- 
cially ſhould be directed conſtantly to theſe two ends. But 
an exaggerated deſcription of aſtoniſhing accidents is cer- 
tainly neither uſeful nor pleaſing. It cannot be uſeful, ſince 
no one would with to imitate what is contrary to reaſon : 
nor pleaſing, becauſe none ean be delighted either with the 
fight or the relation of ſuch events as are repugnant both 
to nature and to the common apprehenſions of men. We 
may deſire indeed once, and for the firſt time only, to ſee 
or to hear of ſuch diſaſters; for the ſake of being aſſured, 
that ſome things may happen which we conceived to be 
impoſſible. But when we have this aſſurance, any length- 
ened repetition, forced upon us, only fills us with diſguſt. 
An hiſtorian therefore ſhould be contented barely to relate, 
what may ſerve for imitation, or may be heard with plea- 
ſure. An enlarged deſcription of calamity, which exceeds 
thoſe bounds, may be proper indeed for Tragedy, but not 
for Hiſtory, Some indulgence however may be allowed 
perhaps to thoſe hiſtorians, who, © becauſe they neither have 
conſidered the works of nature, nor are acquainted with the 
general courſe of things in the world, are ready to regard 
the events which themſelves have ſeen, or which they have 
greedily received from others, as the greateſt and moſt won- 

erful that have happened in any age. Miſled by this per- 
ſuaſion, and not ſenſible of the miſtake into which they 
K | t ; have 
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have fallen, they ſet themſelves to relate with large c . 
geration tranſactions which have not even the praiſe of 


velty, ſince they have before been recounted * others, and 


from which their readers alſo never can derive either + 
vantage 5 „ 
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BOOK the SIXTEENTH. 
BXTRACT the FIRST: 


The naval engagement between Attalus and Philip near the 
. ee Gee bilip near bt 


P HILIP was now filled with great perplexity, and be- 
gan to be extremely anxious with reſpect to the event. His 
progreſs in the ſiege had in no degree anſwered his expec- 
tation: and the enemy alſo were lying at anchor near him, 
with a greater number of decked ſhips than his own. As 

there was therefore no room left for choice, he ſuddenly 
failed away with all his fleet. This motion occaſioned no 
ſmall ſurprize in Attalus; who expected that the king would 
eee eee . 
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Rill have continued the work of his mines againſt the city, 
But Philip had perſuaded himſelf, that, by getting firſt out 
to ſea, he ſhould be ſecure from being overtaken ; by the 
enemy; and, directing his courſe along the coaſt, might be 
able to arrive ſafe at 3 He was however very 
diſappointed in his hopes. For Attalus and Theophiliſcus 
no ſooner ſaw that he was getting out to ſea, W they 
reſolved immediately to follow him. Their fleet was not 
formed in order: for they had expected, as we have ſaid, 
that Philip w -ould ſtill have perſiſted in the ſiege. They 
exerted however their whole ſkill in rowing; and, when 
they had overtaken the enemy, Attalus attacked the right, 
which was alſo the van of their fleet, and Theophiliſcus the 
left, Philip, finding himſelf thus intercepted in his courſe, 
gave the ſignal to his ſhips upon the right; commanding 
them to turn their prows towards the enemy, and to en- 
gage with vigour: and himſelf with ſome boats retired to 
the little iſlands that were in the middle of the ſtrait, de- 
ſigning to obſerve from thence the progreſs of the. battle. 
His fleet conſiſted of fifty-three decked ſhips ; beſides open 
veſſels, ſuch as boats and long gallies, which were in 
number one hundred and fifty. Some others were left; at 
Samos, which he had not been able to get ready. On the 
hide of his enemies were fixty-five decked ſhips, including 
thoſe ſent by the Dymantnes 3 5, md beſide halo nine bi- 
remes, . and three triremes. 

The veſſel in which Attalus failed began the combat: 
and the neareſt of the ſhips on both ſrdes, without wait- 
ing for any : ſignal, ee engaged each with the 
other as they approached. Attalus, having attacked an 
octireme, laid open the fide by a fortunate ſtroke below 
the ſurface of the water; ſo that the veſſel ſunk at laſt to 
the bottom, though the r men upon the deck W Fs 
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fight for ſome. time with the greateſt bravery.” Another 
welle that belonged. to Philip, carrying ten banks of oars, 
and which was the firſt ſhip in the fleet, was loft by a very 
ſtrange accident. A bireme, having fallen under the 5 
of this large ſhip, was ſtruck by the latter with ſo grea 
violence, that all the art of the pilot was not able to * 
out the beak; which was fixed faſt in the middle of the 
hulk of the little veſſel, juſt below the uppermoſt bank of 
the oars. At this very time two quinqueremes came up; 
and ftriking their beaks into both the ſides of the large 
| ſhip, which was fo fixed in its poſition by the little veſſel 
that was ſuſpended from it that it was not able to move, 
ſunk it to the bottom, together with all that were on 
board. Among theſe was Democrates, the chief com- 
mander of the fleet. About the ſame time likewiſe, Dio- 
nyſidorus and Dinocrates, two brothers and commanders 
on the ſide of Attalus, were engaged, with circumſtances 
not leſs ſingular, the one with a ſeptireme, and the other 
with an octireme of the enemy. Dinocrates, who attacked 
the latter, having raiſed the prow of his veſſel, received a 
ſtroke in the part that was above the water, and at the 
ſame time ſtruck his own beak ſo deep into the lower part 
of the octireme, that he was not able to draw it back, 
though he many times attempted it by lightening his ſtern. 
In this ſituation, he was fo cloſely attacked by the Mace- 
donians, that he found himſelf in the greateſt danger. But 
Attalus, perceiving what had happened, bore down upon 
the oftireme3 and by the violence of the ſhock ſeparated 
the two veil. and ſet Dinocrates free. The Macedonians 
were all killed after a brave reſiſtance ; and the veſſel re- 
mained in the power of the conquerours. Dionyſidorus on 
his part, bearing down upon the ſeptireme, miſſed his 
ſtroke z 3 and, as he fell againſt the enemy, loſt all the m_ 
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of his oars upon the right fide of his veſſel, and all the 
battlements of his deck. The Macedonians attack him on 
every {ide with loud ſhouts and cries. The veſſel was ſoon 
ſunk, together with all that were on board. Dionyſidorus 
alone, and two others, ſaved themſelves by ſwimming to a 
bireme that was near. Among the reſt of the ſhips that 
were engaged, the conteſt was more equal. The advantage 
which Philip had in the number of his ſmall veſſels was 
balanced by the ſtrength of the decked ſhips on the ſide of 
Attalus. And, though the hopes of ſucceſs were the moſt 
promiſing on the fide of Attalus, the vigour of the Mace- 
donians in the right of the fleet rendered the victory at 
this time doubtful. 8 

The Rhodians, when they firſt ſailed out to ſea, were 
at a very great diſtance behind the enemy, as we before 
have mentioned. But as they far exceeded them in the 
ſwiftneſs of their courſe, they ſoon reached the rear of the 
Macedonian fleet; and began to attack the veſſels in ſtern, 
as they were ſailing from them, and to break their banks. 
The Macedonians were then forced to turn, and aſſiſt the 
ſhips that were thus attacked. And when the reſt of the 
Rhodian veſſels were come up, and had joined Theophiliſ- 
cus, the whole fleets on both ſides turned their prows, the 
one againſt the other, and amidſt the ſound of trum 
and the noiſe of animating cries, engaged in ſet battle with 
the greateſt ardour. The action however would have been 
determined in a very ſhort time, and with little difficulty, 
if the Macedonians had not intermingled ſome' ſmall veſſels 
among their decked ſhips, and by that meafure- fruſtrated 
in various manners the efforts of the Rhodian fleet. For 
no ſooner was the order of battle broken by the firſt ſhock, 
and the ſhips mingled together in confuſion, than theſe 
fmall veſſels, falling in among the reſt, either ſtopped them 


in 
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in their courſe, or prevented them from turning, and em- 
ploying with advantage their proper ſtrength; and, by ob- 
ſtructing ſometimes the working of the oars, ſometimes by 
attacking the prow, and ſometimes again the ſtern of the 
larger ſhips, rendered the ſkill of the pilots, and the dex- 
terity of the rowers alike unſerviceable. When any of the 
ſhips were engaged beak with beak, the Rhodians indeed 
diſplayed their fuperior art. For ſetting their own veflels 
low upon the prow, while they received the ſtroke of the 
enemy above the water, they at the fame time ſtruck the 
adverſe ſhips below it, and made ſuch breaches as were ir- 
reparable. It was but ſeldom however that they availed 
themſelves of this advantage. Deterred by the vigour 
which the Macedonians ſhewed, in maintaining the fight 
hand to hand againſt them from their decks, they in gene- 
ral declined the danger of a cloſe engagement: and choſe. 
rather to run through the fleet of the enemy, and to break 
the oars; and then, returning again, to direct their ſtrokes 
againſt the ſtern of the veſſels, or againſt the ſides, as they 
were turning themſelves obliquely from them ; and either 
pierced them with their beaks, or carried away ſome part 

that was neceſſary for the working of the ſhip. By this 
method, they ' deſtroyed a very great number of veſſels in 

the Macedonian fleet. 5 
There were three Rhodian quinqueremes, that were diſ- 
tinguiſhed in a very remarkable manner in this engagement. 
One of theſe was the veſſel in which Theophiliſcus ſailed, 
who was the commander of the fleet. Philoſtratus was 
captain in the ſecond. The third had Nicoſtratus on board, 
and was commanded by Autolychus. The laſt of theſe 
ſhips had ſtruck one that belonged to the enemy with ſo 
great violence, that the beak was left ſticking in the veſſel. 
I be ſhip that was ſtruck ſoon funk with all the men: and 
0 | 3 the 
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the other, while the water flowed in faſt at the prow, was 
ſurrounded” on every ſide by the enemy. Autolychus de- 
fended himſelf for ſome time with the greateſt courage: 
till, being covered with wounds, he at laſt fell with his 
arms into the ſea. The reſt that were on board maintained 
the fight with no leſs bravery, till they were all likewiſe 
killed. At this time Theophiliſcus advanced towards them. 
Not being able to ſave the veſſel, which was already filled 
with water, he ſtruck two ſhips of the enemy, and forced 
out all that were on board. But being ſoon ſurrounded by 
a very great number both of light and heavy veſſels, he loſt 
the greateſt part of his men after a brave reſiſtance. And 
having himſelf alſo received three wounds, and being 
preſſed by the moſt imminent danger, he at laſt with great 
difficulty ſaved his ſhip through the aſſiſtance of Philo- 
ſtratus, who had the courage to take his place in the ac- 
tion. Being then joined by ſome other veſſels, he returned 
once more to the fight: and, though the ſtrength of his 
body was much weakened by his wounds, yet ſuch was the 
vigour of his mind, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by more 
glorious efforts, and by a courage more aſtoniſhing than 
before. | 
In this battle there were properly two actions, at a great 
diſtance one from the other. For the right of the fleet of Philip, 
which was attacked by Attalus, having kept their courſe cloſe 
along the ſhore, as they had at firſt deſigned, was not far 
diſtant from the continent of Afia : while his left, which 
had turned to ſupport the ſhips in the rear, had approached 
the iſland Chios, and was engaged with the Rhodian fleet. 
The ſucceſs of Attalus againſt the right had been almoſt 
complete; and this prince, as he purſued his victory, was 
now come near to thoſe little iſlands, where Philip was 
ſtationed expecting the event of the battle; when he per- 
$5 ceived, 
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ceived, that one of his own/quinqueremes,, which had ad- 
vanced too far beyond the reſt, was ſtruck by a Macedonian 
veſſel, and was ready to fink. He haſtened therefore with 
two. quadriremes to ſave this ſhip. And when the enemy, 
as he approached, declined the combat, and retired towards 
the land, he purſued with the greateſt eagerneſs, and was 
earneſt to render himſelf maſter of the Macedonian veſſel. 
Philip, perceiving that the king was ſo far ſeparated from 
the reſt of his fleet, took four quinqueremes, three biremes, 
and ſome boats that were near, and ſtood ready to intercept 
him in his return. Attalus, finding his return cut off, and 
being filled with the greateſt apprehenſions for his ſafety, 
was at laſt forced to run his ſhip cloſe in to the land, and 
eſcaped ſafe to Erythræ, with the reſt that were on board; 
while the veſſel, and all the royal furniture, fell into the 
hands of Philip. An artifice indeed, which he had em- 
ployed upon this occaſion, very greatly facilitated his eſ- 
cape, He had ordered his moſt ſplendid furniture to be 
brought out, and placed upon the deck of the ſhip. When 
the Macedonians therefore firſt entered from their boats, 
and ſaw many rich goblets, a veſt of purple, and all the 
utenſils which accompany the regal pomp ; inſtead of fol- 
lowing the purſuit, they ſet themſelves to pillage what was 
before them, and by that delay gave full time to the king, 
to continue his flight with ſafety to Erythræ. 

Though Philip had been by much the greateſt ſufferer 
in the whole of the engagement, yet ſo much was he elated 
with this ſucceſs, that he failed back again into the open 
ſea, and began with great diligence to draw together his 
ſhips, .and to encourage his men, as if he had now clearly 
obtained the victory. And indeed when his enemies on the 
other fide perceived, that he was followed by the royal 
veſſel bound faſt to his own, they were all ready to believe 

| that 
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that Attalus had periſhed. Dionyſidorus among the reſt, 
was filled with that perſuaſion. He made the ſignal there- 
fore for bringing together the ſhips of his own fleet: and, 
having ſoon collected them into a body, he ſailed away to 
the ports of Aſia without any danger. At the ſame time 
alſo, the Macedonian ſhips that were engaged againſt the 
Rhodians, having for a long time ſuffered greatly in the 
action, withdrew themſelves ſeparately from the fight, un- 
der the pretence of carrying aſſiſtance to ſome other part 
of the fleet. The Rhodians, when they had bound faſt to 
3 the ſtern of their own ſhips one part of the veſſels Which 
they had taken, and broken the reſt into pieces, directed 
their courſe to Chios. In the engagement againſt Attalus, 
Philp had loſt one veſſel of ten banks of oars, one of nine, 
one of ſeven, and one of ſix; together with ten other 
decked ſhips, three biremes, and twenty-five boats. Theſe 
veſſels were all deſtroyed, together with the men that were 
on board. In the engagement againſt the Rhodians, ten 
of his decked ſhips were deſtroyed, and forty boats: two 
quadriremes were alſo taken, and ſeven boats, with all their 
men. On the fide of Attalus, one bireme and two quin- 
— queremes were ſunk ; and the royal veſſel was taken. TW 6 
quinqueremes of the Rhodians were deſtroyed, and ſome | 
triremes; but none of their veſſels taken. No more than 
ſixty men were killed on the fide of the Rhodians; and 
about ſeventy in the fleet of Attalus. But on the fide of 
Philip, three thouſand of the Macedonian ſoldiers, and fix 
thouſand of the naval forces loſt their lives. Two thouſand 
alſo of the Macedonians and their allies were taken priſoners. 
Among theſe, ſeven hundred were Egyptians. Such was 
the end of the naval battle near the iſland of Chios. 
When the action was finiſhed, Philip aſſumed to himſelf 
upon two accounts the hanour of the victory. The firſt 
1 was 
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was, that he had forced A ttalus to run his veſſel in to the 
land, and had made himſelf maſter of the ſhip: and the 
other, becauſe he had caſt anchor, after the engagement, 
near the promontory Argennum, and taken his ſtation in 
the very midſt of the wrecks of the fleets. . On the next 
day likewiſe, he endeavoured by his actions to ſupport the 
ſame 'pretenfion, With this deſign, and in order to per- 
ſuade men ſtill more ſtrongly that he remained the con- 
querour, he collected together the wrecks of all the ſhips, 
and took up the bodies of his own men that were to be 
diſtinguiſhed among the dead. But it very ſoon appeared, 
that this was not his own opinion. For while he -was em- 


ployed in this very work, Dionyfidorus and the Rhodians, 


having joined their fleets together, came failing towards the 
place where he was, and ftood for ſome time before him in 
order of battle. And when he declined the engagement, 
they returned unmoleſted back to Chios. . 

In reality, this prince had never at any time before fuf- 
fered fo great a loſs in a ſingle action, either by land or 


ſea. He felt himſelf very deeply affected with the misfor- 


tune; and was forced to abate much of his former ardour. 
He endeavoured indeed, by every method, to conceal his: 
ſentiments from others: but the very face of things alone 
rendered even this attempt impracticable. For, beſide other 
circumſtances, the objects that prefented themſelves on every 


fide, after the engagement, ſtruck all with horrour who 


beheld them. 80 great had been the flaughter, that the 


whole ſtrait at the time was covered with blood; and was 
filled with dead bodies, with arms, and wrecks of the 
ſhips. And for many days afterwards, theſe objects were 
ſcen mingled together, and thrown in heaps upon the ſhores. 
So dreadful a ſpectacle not only ſtruck Philip with confu- 
fon, but filled all the Macedonians with extreme diſmay. 
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Theophiliſcus, who ſurvived only one day after the battle, 
wrote an account of the action to his country; appointed 
Cleonæus in his own ſtead commander of the fleet; and 
then died of his wounds: having merited immortal honour, 
not only by his courage in the engagement, but on account 
of the reſolution alſo which he had ſhewn in conducting the 
whole deſign. For unleſs his ſpirit had determined him to 
be thus early in attacking Philip, ſo univerſally was that prince 
at this time dreaded, that the preſent opportunity would 
have been wholly loſt. But he not only reſolved to begin 
the war againſt him, but obliged his country alſo to ſeize 
the favourable moment : and forced Attalus likewiſe, not 
to waſte his time in preparations, but to enter immediately 
into action, and to try the fortune of a battle without any 
delay. It was not without good reaſon therefore, that the 
| Rhodians after his death decreed ſuch honours to his me- 
mory, as were moſt proper to encourage, not thoſe alone 
who were then alive, but the men alſo of future times, to 
render upon great occaſions the moſt effectual ſervice to 


their country. 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 
m. reaſon why men often abandon their aku 


FHAT was it then, which forced him to ſtop at 

| once in the midſt of this purſuit? It was nothing 
indeed but the mere nature of things. For we often ſee, 
that men, while they contemplate objects at a diſtance, and 
attend only to the great advantages that would follow from 
ſucceſs, engage eagerly in deſigns which are impoſſible to 
be accompliſhed. The violence of their defires precludes 
altogether the exerciſe of their reaſon. But when the time 
of execution is come, and the difficulties which appear up- 
on a nearer view are found to be abſolutely unſurmountable, 
their thoughts are ſuddenly bewildered and perplexed ; their 
underftanding becotnes confuſed ; and the attempt is then 
abandoned with the ſame precipitation with which it had be- 
fore been undertaken. * 
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EXTRACT the THIRD: 


Philip renders himſelf maſter of Prinaſſus by a ſtratagem. 


FTE R ſome attacks, which the ſtrength of this little 
city rendered fruitleſs, Philip deſiſted from the at- 
tempt; and, leading his army through the country, deſtroy- 
ed the-citadels, and plundered the villages that were near. 
He then went and incamped before Prinaſſus: and having 
in a ſhort time finiſhed his blinds, - and completed the other 
preparations that were neceſſary for a ſiege, he began to 
undermine the wall of the city. But when he found that 
the rockineſs of the ſoil rendered this work altogether im- 
practicable, he had recourſe to the following ſtratagem. 
He ordered the ſoldiers to make a great noiſe under. ground 
in-the day time, as if they were employed in digging the 
mines, and in the night to bring earth from diſtant parts, 
and to lay it along the mouths of the pits that were open- 
ed; that the beſieged, on ſeeing a large quantity of earth, 
might be ſtruck with apprehenſions of their danger. At 
firſt however, the inhabitants diſplayed. a great ſhew of 
bravery, and ſeemed” determined to maintain themſelves in 
their poſt. But when Philip informed them by a meſſage, 
that the wall was undermined to the length of "Mi hundred- 
feet; and that he left it to their choice, whether they 
would now retire with ſafety, or, remaining till he. ſhould 
ſet fire to the props, be then all deſtroyed amidſt the ruins 


of the place; they gave an intire credit to his account, and 
delivered up the city. 


E X- 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


-The fituation of Taſſus. The judgement of the author con- 


cerning wonderful ftories. 


Ass Us in Aſia is ſituated upon the gulph, which 
is terminated on one fide by the temple of N eptune 
in the Mileſian territory, and on the other by the city of 
Mindus; and which by many is called the Bargylietic 
gulph, from the cities of the ſame name which are ſpread 
round the innermoſt parts of it. The inhabitants of Iafſus 
boaſt that they were originally a colony from Argos : but 
that afterwards their anceſtors, when they had ſuffered a 
great Toſs in the Carian war, received a new colony of Mi- 
leſians, which was brought to them by the ſon of Neleus, 
the firſt founder of Miletus. The city contains ten ſtadia 
in circumference, There is a report, which is firmly cre- 
dited among the inhabitants of the Bargylian cities : that no 
ſnow, or rain, ever falls upon the ſtatue of the Cindyan 
Diana, though it ſtands in the open air. The Reis of 
Iaſſus affirm the ſame thing alſo concerning their ſtatue of 
Veſta: and both theſe ſtories are related as facts by ſome 
hiſtorians. For my own part, I know not how it is, that 
I am till forced in the courſe of my work to take ſome no- 
tice of ſuch traditions, which are ſcarcely to be heard with 
patience, It is certainly a proof of a moſt childiſh folly, 
to relate things, which, when they are brought to be ex- 
amined, appear to be not only improbable, but even not 
poſſible. When a writer affirms, for example, that certain 
bodies, though placed in the light of the ſun, project no 
Aa a 2 ſhade, 
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ſhade, what is it but a plain indication of a diſtempered 
brain? And yet Theopompus has declared that this hap- 
pens to thoſe who are admitted into the N of Jupiter 
in Arcadia. Of the ſame kind are the ſtories that have now 
been mentioned. I muſt confeſs indeed, that, when things 
of this ſort tend only to preſerve i in vahiar minds a reveren- 
tial awe of the divinity, writers may ſometimes be excuſed, 
if they employ their pains in recounting miracles, and in 
framing legendary tales. But nothing which exceeds that 
point ſhould. be en It is not eaſy perhaps to fix in 
every inſtance the exact bounds of this indulgence : yet nei- 
ther is it abſolutely impoſſible. My opinion is, that ig- 
norance and falſehood: may be admitted in a ſmall degree; 
and, when they are N farther, * they qught: to be 
exploded, 
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EXTRACT the FIFTH. 


Scipio returns 70 Rome. His Triumph. The death of 
Syphax. | 


OT long after this time Publius Scipio returned 
back to Rome from Africk. As the greatneſs of 
his actions had raiſed in men a very high and general ex- 
pectation, he was ſurrounded by vaſt crouds upon his en- 
trance, and received by the people with the greateſt marks 
of favour. - Nor was this only reaſonable, but an act alſo 
of neceſſary duty. For they who not long before had not 
ſo much as dared to hope, that Annibal ever could be 
driven out of Italy, or the danger be removed from their 
own- perſons and their families, now ſaw themſelves not 
only freed from the apprehenſion of any preſent evils, but 
eſtabliſhed alſo in a laſting and firm ſecurity, by the intire 
conqueſt of their enemies. Upon this occaſion therefore, 
they ſet no bounds to their joy. On the day likewiſe in 
which he entered the city in triumph, as the objects that 
were viewed in the proceſſion repreſented moſt clearly to 
the ſenſes of the people the dangers from which they had. 
eſcaped, they ſtood as in an ecſtaſy of paſſion, pouring out 
thanks to the Gods, and acknowledgements, to the author 
of ſo great a deliverance. Among the reſt of the priſon- 
ers Syphax alſo, the Maſſæſylian king, was led along a 
captive in the proceſſion :. and after ſome time he died in 
priſon. When the folemnity of the triumph was * . 

' A 
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there was nn in Rome 2 many "ROY a .conti- 
nual ſucceſſion of games and ſpectacles; the expence of 


which was defrayed by 9 with a generoſity which 
was worthy of him, 
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EXTRACT the S IX TH. 


The 8 conduct of Philip after his defeat. ON 


HERE are many men indeed, who may be ob- 
ſerved to begin an action well, ad even b redou- - 
ble their ardour as they advance, till they have made a very. 
conſiderable progreſs : but to conduct an enterprize. com- 
pletely to the end, and, even when fortune obſtructs them 
in their courſe, to ſupply by prudence. whatever may have 
been defective in alacrity and vigour, is the portion only 
of a few. In this view, as the inaction of Attalus and the 
Rhodians, after their late victory, may juſtly be cenſured; 
ſo, on the other hand, the magnanimity and the royal ſpi- 
rit, with which Philip perſiſted {till in his deſigns, deſerves | 
not leſs to be. applauded. Let it be remarked however, 
that it is not my meaning to apply this commendation to 
the general character and conduct of this prince: but that 
I.am ſpeaking only of the attention which he exerted upon 
the preſent occaſion. Without this diſtinction, I might be 
charged perhaps with inconſiſtency; in having not long be- 
fore applauded Attalus and the Rhodians, . and cenſured . 
Philip, . and delivering now. a contrary judgement. But 
for this very purpoſe it was, that I obſerved exprefsly in 
the beginning of my work, that an Hiſtorian often is ob- - | 
liged to. applaud: and to KT ALOE the ſame perſons, . as dif- 
ferent occaſions may require. For the revolutions of af- 
fairs, and ſudden accidents as they ariſe, are frequently ſeen 
to change the intentions of men from good to bad, or 
from bad to good. And even without the impreſſion of a 
external circumſtances, the natural inconſtancy of the hu- 
man 
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man mind ſometimes determines men to a right courſe of 
action, and ſometimes to that which is altqgether wrong. 
The force of one or other of theſe cauſes was now dearly 

viſible in Philip. For though this prince ſuffered no Gena 
concern from his late defeat, and was apt, almoſt at all 
times, to be hurried along by violence and paſſion, yet 
upon this occafion he accommodated himſelf with a moſt 
aſtoniſhing prudence to the exigency of the times. By this 
conduct he was again enabled to reſume the war apainft 
the Rhodians and king Attalus; and in. the end accom- 
pliſhed all that he propoſed. Such an inſtance of his pru- 
dence deſerved not to paſs altogether without remark. For 
ſome men, like bad racers, abandon their defigns, when 
they are arrived even almoſt at the end of their courſe: 
while others, on the contrary, obtain a victory againſt their 


rivals, by exerting in that very moment more ſtrenuous ef- 
forts than before. 
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EXTRACT the SEVENTH. 


The ſituation of Seftus and Alydus. The" fiege of this 1a 
city: and the deſperate reſolution of the citizens. 


T would be needleſs to enter into a long deſcription of 
1 the ſituation of Seſtus and Abydus, or to enumerate 
the conveniences which they poſſeſs. For theſe cities are 
ſo ſingularly placed, that there is ſcarcely any one, unleſs 
among the moſt vulgar of mankind, who has not acquired 
ſome eri of them. But it will not be unuſeful upon 
the preſent occaſion, to turn the attention of the reader to 
a general view of their poſition. And indeed whoever will 
compare and lay together what I am going to ſay, may 
obtain from thence a juſter notion of theſe two cities, than 
even from an examination of the ground upon which they 
ſtand. | - | 

As-it is not poſſible then to fail from the Ocean, or, as 
it is called by others, from the Atlantick, into our ſea, 
without paſſing through the ſtrait of the Pillars of Her- 
cules; ſo neither is there any way of failing from our ſea 
into the Propontis and the Pontus, unleſs through the paſ- 
ſage that lies between Seſtus and Abydus. In one reſpect 
indeed, theſe ſtraits are very differently formed. For that 
of the Pillars of Hercules is much larger than the Helle- 
ſpont, and contains ſixty ſtadia in breadth ; whereas the 
other, between Seſtus and Abydus, has no more than two. 
But in making this difference, Fortune ſeems to have acted 
not altogether without deſign. One reaſon of it, as far as 
we are able to conjecture, ſeems to be, that the exterior 

B b b ocean 
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ocean is by many degrees larger than our ſea. To this we 
may add, that the ſtrait of Abydus is better adapted; upon 
this account, to the neceſſities of thoſe who live it. 
For as both ſides of it are covered with inhabitants, the nar- 
rowneſs of the paſſage ſerves as a kind of gate for their 
mutual intercourſe. For this purpoſe, they ſometimes'throw 
a bridge over the ſtrait, and paſs from one fide to the other 
on foot. At other times, veſſels are ſeen failing continually 
upon it. But the ſtrait of the Pillars of Hercules is very 
rarely uſed, and only by a few. For the people that live 
on both ſides, in the extreme borders of Atrick and of Eu- 
rope, have but little communication one with another, and 
ſcarcely any knowledge of the exterior ſea. The city 
Abydus is incloſed alſo on either ſide by the promontories 
of Europe; and has a harbour, which affords a ſaſe ſhel- 
ter to the ſhips that are ſtationed in it againſt every wind. 
But without the entrance of the harbour, it as not «poſſible 
for any veſſel ever to caſt anchor, on account of the rapi- 
dity and violence with which the waters are cartied through 
the ſtrait. ore 1 5760 
This was the city, to which Philip was now laying ſiege 
both by land and by fea. On the ſide of che latter, he had 
blocked the place cloſely by piles planted croſsways: and, 
by land, had carried an intrenchment round the walls. 
The greatneſs of the preparations that were made, the va- 
riety of the works that were contrived, the ſkill and arti- 
. fice that were employed in carrying into execution every 
uſual method either of attack or of defence; theſe, how- 
ever memorable, are not the things that are moſt worthy 
of admiration upon the preſent occaſion. But the generous 
reſolution and the ex nt ſpirit, which appeared in the 


befieged, were ſo ſingular and aftoniſhing, that this fiege, 
upon that account alone, deſerves more than any other 5 
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be tranſmitted -to poſterity in lating characters. At firſt, 
repoſing an intire confidence in their own. ftrength, they 
ſuſtained all the attacks of Philip with the greateſt firm- 
ack : diſabling the machines that were advanced againſt 
the city from the ſea, by ftones thrown from their Baliſtæ; 
or deſtroying them by fire; ſo that the. Macedonians were 
ſcarcely able to withdraw even their ſhips from the danger. 
On the ſide of the land likewiſe, they repulſed the king 
in his approaches with ſo great vigour and fuccels, that for 
ſome time they ſeemed, to hope, that they ſhould force him 
to deſiſt from his attempt. But when they ſaw. the outer 
wall of the city fall down ; and that the Macedonians had 
brought their mines very near alſo. to the wall which had 
been raiſed within the other, to ſupply the place of. that 
which had fallen; they then ſent Iphiades and Pantacnotus 
to treat with Philip, and offered to ſurrender the city to 
him upon theſe conditions: that the troops which they had 
received from Attalus and the Rhodians ſhould be Giite 
with an aſſurance of ſafety; and the free citizens be al- 
lowed to depart to what places ſoever they ſhould chooſe, 
with the garments that were upon their bodies. But Philip 
ordered the deputies to go back: again and tell the beſieged, 
that they either muſt ſurrender at diſcretion, or continue to 
defend themſelves with courage. 

The Abydenians, when they had received, this anſwer, 
met together in council, and, ih, minds agi de- 
ſpair, deliberated on the meaſures which, Fn de d 
take. They reſalved firſt, tha che ſlaves, ſhoukd be made 
free; that they might aſſiſt without reſerve in the defence 
of the city. In the next chat all the women of the 
city ſnould be aſſembled —— A ray temple of; Diana ; 
and 5 i n with their 1 in the amn 
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That all their gold and ſilver likewiſe ſhould be laid toge- 


ther in the Forum: and, in the ſame manner, all their va- 
luable veſtments, in the Rhodian quadrireme, and in the 
trireme of the Cyzicenians. Theſe things, being thus de- 
creed, were carried into execution with one conſent. They 
then called together another aſſembly: and, having choſen 
fifty of the oldeſt men, who were judged to be moſt wor- 
thy of ſuch a truſt, and who had ſtrength ſufficient alſo 
to accompliſh all that was propoſed, they made them ſwear 
in the preſence of all the citizens, that, as. ſoon as the 
enemy ſhould become maſters of the inner wall, they would 
kill the women and the children; ſet fire to the two veſ- 
ſels; and throw the gold and the filver into the ſea. At- 
ter this, the prieſts being called, all the reſt of the citizens 
were engaged likewiſe by a ſolemn oath, that they would 
either conquer, or die fighting in the defence of their coun- 
try. And to conclude the whole, having ſlain ſome vic- 
. tims in ſacrifice, they obliged. the prieſts and prieſteſſes to 


1 pronounce, upon the burning; entrails, dire execrations a- 
34 gainſt thoſe who ſhould negle& to perform what they had 
ſworn. When all was finiſhed, they no longer . 
to countermine the enemy; but reſolved only, that, as ſoon 
as the wall ſhould fall, they would exert their utmoſt ef - 
forts upon the breach, and continue fighting till they ſhould 

all expire. 
And now may it not be ſaid, that both: the deſperate re- 
ſolution of the Phocæans, which has before been mentioned, 
and the magnanimous ſpirit alſo of the Acarnanians, were 
ſurpaſſed by the daring courage which the Abydenians ſhew- 
ed upon this occaſion? For when the Phoczans entered 
into a like determination with reſpect to their families, they 
had Rill ſome hopes of ſaving themſclves * a victory; having 
an. 
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an opportunity of engaging the Theſſalians in a ſet battle. 
The Acarnanians likewiſe had in their power the ſame re- 
ſource. For when they only expected an invaſion from the 
Atolians, they paſſed in their council a ſimilar decree. We 
have before given a particular account of theſe tranſactions. 
But the Abydenians, - already incloſed on every fide, and 
having no means of ſafety remaining in their power, choſe 
rather to periſh, every man, together with their wives and 
children ; than to live with the certain expectation of ſeeing 
their children and their wives fall into the hands of their 
enemies. The conduct therefore of Fortune, with regard 
to this laſt people, may well be charged with ſome injuſtice. 
She: compaſſionated the diſtreſſes of the others, retrieged their 
affairs by a victory, and reinſtated them in fafety when they 
had almoſt loſt all hope. To the Abydenians alone ſhe 
ſhewed no favour. The men all loſt their lives; the city 
was taken ; and the children with their mothers came alive 
into the power of the enemy. For as ſoon as the inner 
wall fell down, the citizens, in obſervance of their oaths, all 
mounted the breach, and oppoſed the entrance of the ene- 
my with ſo great fury, that Philip, though he ſent conti- 
nually, even till night came on, freſh troops to the aſſault, 
was at laſt forced to deſiſt, and degan to apprehend that the 
whole deſign was irrecoverably loſt. For the foremoſt of 
the Abydenians not only advanced with a frantick kind of 
deſperation over the dead bodies of the enemy; nor were 
contented to employ their ſpears and their ſwords alone 
with a moſt aſtoniſhing force; but, when their weapons 
were rendered uſeleſs, or were torn by violence out of their 
hands, graſping the Macedonians cloſe, they threw ſome of 
them with their armour upon the ground; broke the ſpears 
of others; 3 and, catching the fragments from them, turned 
the 
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the points againſt their faces, and againſt the other parts of 
| their bodies that were uncovered 3 and by theſe: means 
threw them into extreme conſternation and diſmay. But 
when the night had put an end to the combat, the ꝑgreæateſt 
part of the citizens being left dead upon the breach, and the 
reſt diſabled by fatigue and wounds, Glaucides and Theog- 
netus, having afſergbled together a ſmall number of the 
oldeſt men, prevailed with them to abandon that moſt glo- 
rious and moſt admirable determination which they ſo lately 

had embraced, and to conſider only their own preſent ſafety, 
They reſolved therefore to ſave the women and the chil- 
dren alive; and, as ſoon as the day ſhould appear, that 
they wogld ſend the priefts and vriefteſles,' dreſſed in their 
holy habits, to implore the mercy of Philip, wind, to e 


the city to him. wang 
At the very time of this nearing, Atthlis; bon be! 


that the Abydenians were beſieged, ſailed — the 
Zgean ſea to Tenedos: and Marcus Emilius, Who was 
the youngeſt of the Roman erabaſſadours, came to Abydus. 
For the embaſſadours that were ſent from Rome, having re- 
ceived alſo at Rhodes the notice of this ſiege, and becauſe 
they had orders likewiſe to obtain an interview with Philip, 
ſtopped their journey to the other kings, and ſent Æmilius 
to Abydus to confer- perfonally with that prince. The Ro- 
man, being admitted into his preſence, declared to him the 
orders of the ſenate: that he ſhould not make war upon 
any of the people of Greece, nor invade any of the domi- 
nions that belonged to Ptolemy; and that he ſhould engage 
to make an equitable compenſation for the loſſes which 
Attalus and the Rhodians had unjuſtly ſuſtained. That, 

if he would comply with theſe conditions, he might ſtill re: 


main in peace; if W that the Ns 2 | 
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clare war againſt him. The king endeavoured to cohince 
the <mbafladour, that the Rhodians had firſt attacked him. 
But Zmilius, interrupting him; „And what, ſaid he, did 
che Athenians? what, the Cianians? what, at this: moment, 
the unhappy Abydenians ? did either of theſe firſt attack 


you?” Philip, after ſome heſitation, told him; that for 


three reaſons he would excuſe the haughtineſs of this ad- 
dreſs. '» Firſt, becauſe he was a young man, not yet ex- 


perienced in affairs: in the next place, becauſe he was the 


handſomeſt man of his age; which indeed was true: and 


laſtly, becauſe he was a Roman. He then added; that it 
was his earneſt wiſh, that the Romans would ſtill confine: 


themſelves within the bounds of their treaties, and lay aſide 


all thoughts of war. But, if they determine otharwale, we- 
ſhall then, continued he, invoke the aſliſtance of the gods, 
and defend ourſelves againſt them with our utmoſt ſtrength. 


After this diſcourſe they ſeverally retired. | The king then 


took poſſeſſion of the city; and without any difficulty Teized 
all the treaſure, which the Abydenians had before collected, 


and- laid together! in heaps. But how great was his dr. 


ment, when he ſaw the numbers of the perſons, that de- 
ſtroyed themſelves, together with their wives and. children, 
with the moſt eager fury. Some ſtabbed, ſome ſtrangled 
themſelves; ſome plunged themſelves alin into wells; and 
others threw themſelves headlong down from the roofs: of. 


the houſes. Filled with grief at ae diſmal ſight, he or- 
dered proclamation to be made, that he. — allow three 
days to. thoſe who ſhould chooſe to hang, or otherwiſe 


deſtroy themſelves. But the Abydenians — before deter- 


mined: their own fate, and adhered inflexibly to their firſt 


purpoſe. | They conſidered themſelves as: 4 of a kind of 
ann x againſt thoſe n citizens, Who. had rie in 
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the defence of their country: nor would any among them 
ſubmit to live, except thoſe whoſe hands were tied, or who 


were reſtrained by | ſore other kind of. force; » * e reſt, 


with their whole kmilies, without any delay, embraced a 
0 death. 


1 


E X. 
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The expedition of Philopemen againſ Wabis.. 


HILOPOEME N, having firſt computed the re- 
ſpective diſtances of: all the Achzan cities, and conſi- 
dered alſo, which of them lay along the ſame roads in 
going towards Tegea, wrote letters to them all, and ſent 
them, in different parcels, to the cities that were at the 
greateſt diſtance from that place : the parcels being ſo com- 
poſed, that each of theſe cities, together with the letter ad- 
dreſſed to itſelf, received. thoſe likewiſe that were written to 
the reſt of the cities which ſtood upon the ſame road, The 
firſt letter was addreſſed to the chief magiſtrate of the city, 
and contained the following words. As ſoon as you have 
received this letter, aſſemble together in the Forum all the 
men of military age with their arms. Let them be furniſh- 
ed with proviſions, and with money for five days: and, 
when they are formed into a body, conduct them to the 
next city. On your arrival there, deliver the letter that is 
addreſſed alſo to the chief magiſtrate of that city; and let 
the contents of it in-like manner be obeyed.” This ſecond 
letter contained the ſame orders as the former; and was 
different only in the name of the next city to Which the 
troops were to be conducted. The ſame method was ob- 
ſerved through all the cities: and the reſult of this manage- 
ment was, that, as no one was able to conjecture what was 
the deſign and obj ject of the expedition, ſo neither had the 
troops t e. any farther knowledge of their march, 


4 that they.” were going to the next city; but ben ng 
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ſtill in a ſtate of doubt and ignorance, joined themſelves 
each to the others, and continued to advance. As the firſt 
and moſt diſtant cities were not all ſituated at an equal 
diſtance from Tegea, care had been alſo taken, that the 
letters ſhould not be delivered to them all at once; but at 
different times, proportioned to their reſpective diſtances. 
And from hence it happened, that, when neither the Te- 


geans nor the troops themſelves had conceived any expec- 


tation of ſuch an accident. The Achæans all arrived at 
Tegea in the ſame moment in arms, and entered the city 
together by all the different gates. The deſign of Philo- 
pœmen was, to elude by this contrivance the obſervation of 
thoſe ſpies and gatherers of news, which Nabis, the Spartan 
tyrant, had diſperſed through the country. FREE 

Having thus, formed. his project, on the. day on which 
the Achæans were expected to arrive, he ſent away a ſelect 
body of troops from Tegea; with orders, that they ſhould 
conceal themſelves during the night in the neighbourhood 


of Selaſia, and early on the following day make incurſions 


into the Lacedæmonian territory. That, if the Spartan 
mercenaries. ſhould be drawn together to oppoſe them, they 
ſhould then retreat towards Scotita; and in all other things 
obey the orders of Didaſcalondas of Crete, to whom he 
had communicated his whole deſign. This meaſure being 
carried into execution; he directed the Achæans to take 
their ſupper at an early hour, and then led them out of 
Tegea. Having continued his march all night with the: 
greateſt haſte, he arrived at break of day, and took: his 
poſt ſecretly in the neighbourhood of Scotita, which 
lies between. Tegea and Sparta. The Spartan mercenaries 
that were ſtationed in Pellene, having received: notice in 


the morning from their ſcouts, that ſome troops of the ene- 


my were making incurſions in the country, immediately 
7 2 N | ſallied 
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ſallied out, and attacked them with their accuſtomed vi- 
gour, The Achæans obſerved their orders and retreated. 
The mercenaries purſued with the greateſt eagerneſs : till, 
being at. laſt arrived at the place where the reſt of the 


Achzans lay concealed, they were ſuddenly ſurrounded by - 


them, and were all cither killed or taken priſoners. 
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BOOK the SEVENTEEN.TH. 


EXTRA CT the FIRST. 


Conferences between Phi lip, Flaminius, and the deputies of 
the allies. They all ſend embaſſadours to Rome. The 


Roman ſenate ned that the war Han. be continued 
againſt * 


CMP 1, 


HEN the day appointed for the - conference was 
come, Philip failed; from Demetrias in an armed ſloop, ac- 


companied with five boats, and came into the M alian 


ak He was attended by his two ſecretaries, Apollodo- 


| | rus . 
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rus and Demoſthenes, both Macedonians; by Brachyllus of 
Bœotia; and by Cycliadas an Achæan, who had been 
forced to fly out of Peloponneſus, for the reaſons that have 
before been mentioned. On the other ſide, with Titus 
Flaminius, came the king Amynander; Dionyſodorus, on 
the part of Attalus; and deputies alſo from the other ſtates 
and cities. On the part of the Achæans appeared Ariſtæ- 
netus and Xenophon : for the Rhodians, Aceſimbrotus, 
their chief naval commander: and, in the name of the 
Ztolians, Phæneas their Prætor, with many others that 
were employed in the adminiſtration. of the government. 
When they were all come near together upon the coaſt of 
Nicæa, Flaminius ſteered his veſſel cloſe in to the land, and 
went and ſtood upon the ſhore. But Philip, though he 
alſo approached the land, ſtood aloof at ſome little diſtance 
from it: and, when the former called to him to come on 
ſhore, he anſwered from his ſhip that he would not do it. 
The other afked lim, who it was that he feared? I fear 
no one, ſaid Philip, except the Gods : but I have juſt rea- 
ſon to be diſtruſtful of many that are here preſent, eſpecially: 
of the Ætolians. Flaminius was furprifed, and faid, that 
the opportunity was the ſame, and the danger equal to all. 
The danger is by no. means equal, replied Philip : for if 
Phæneas were to be killed, the Ætolians might find many 
other Prætors; but, if the fame thing ſhould happen to 
me, the Macedonians would at this time be left without a: 
king. This beginning gave no ſmall offence to all that 
were preſent. He was deſired however by the Roman Ge- 
. neral. to ſpeak what he had to ſay upon the ſubject of their 
meeting. Philip anſwered; that it belonged not ta him to- 
ſpeak, but to the Roman. That for his own part there-- 
fore he only deſired Flaminius-to declare, upon what condir 
tions he might be ſuffered to. remain in peace. The con- 


ditions, 


J..... [ 


ditions, repliedl Flaminius, are elear and ſimple. I order 
you to relinquiſh- every part of Greece: to ſend back all 
the priſoners and deſerters to their reſpective countries: to 
reſtore to the Romans the places which you have con- 
quered in Hlyria fince the treaty of Epirus; and to Ptolemy 
all the cities wnich you have taken from him ſince the death 
of Ptolemy Philopator. - Then turning himſelf towards 
the other deputies, he bade them declare the orders which 
they had received from their ſeveral ſtates. Dionyſodorus 
began the firſt; and demanded in the name of Attalus, 
that Philip ſhould deliver to that prince all the ſkips and 


men whick he had taken in the engagement near the iſland 


of Chios; and reſtore alſo, in the fame condition as before, 
the Nicephortum and the temple of Venus, which he had 
plundered and deſtroyed. Next to him, Aceſimbrotus on 
the part of the Rhodians required, that the king fhould re- 
ſtore the diſtri of Peræa, which he had taken from them; 
withdraw his garriſons from Iaffus, and the cities of Bargylia 
and Euromea; allow the Perinthians to be united as before 
in the ſame common government as the Byzantines; and, 
in the laſt place, that he ſhould' deliver up Seffus and Aby- 
dus, together with all the orts and places of traffick which 
he poſſeſſed in Aſia. After the Rhodians, the Achæans 
demanded likewiſe the reſtitution of Argos and of Corinth. 
Laſt of all, rhe Etolians infiſted- alſo, as the Romans had 
done, that Philip. ſhonld* relinquiſh every part of Greece; 
and to this they added, that he ſhould: reftore unhurt the 
cities which had been before alſociated with them 1 in their 
government. . 

Theſe demands were mate: by Phæneas fs Etolian Pla- 
tor. But there was a certain Alexander, ſurnamed the Iſian, 
who was conſidered among the Ætolians as a very able 


ſpeaker, and well verſed alſo in affairs. T his man then 


OA 
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began to ſpeak.. It was not, he faid, to be expected, 
that Philip would now employ any greater fancerity in mak- 
ing peace, than he had at any time ſhewn ſpirit in making 
war. That in conferences and negotiations, his endeavour 
was always to lay ſnares; to watch for ſome advantage; 
and to act even upon ſuch occaſions a hoſtile part. That 
his manner of making war was alike contrary to juſtice, 
and void of courage. That he never dared to look his 
enemies in the face, but fled always before them: pillaging 
and burning the cities in his flight; and depriving the con- 
querours by this diſhonourable method of the juſt fruits of 
their victory. How different, continued he, was the con- 
duct of the former kings of Macedon'? They engaged 
continually in ſet battles in the open field; and ſcarcely at 
any time deſtroyed or overthrew the cities. Such was the 
manner in which Alexander maintained his war in Aſia 
againſt Darius, and atchieved the conqueſt of that mighty, 
empire. The ſame was the conduct of his Generals who 

came after him, when they contended together for the ſame 
Aſia againſt Antigonus. The ſame was that of all the fuc- 
ceeding princes to the time of Pyrrhus. Eager always to 

encounter with their enemies in the field, they employed. 
every effort to determine their diſputes by arms: but ſpared 
the cities, that the conquerours might poſſeſs them, and. 
gain ſubjects by whom they might be honoured. And in- 


deed, to relinquiſh the war itſelf, and only to deſtroy thoſe, 
things for the ſake of which it is made; what is it but the 
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urged by him in ſupport of the ſame charg e. And he then 
concluded his diſcourſe, with ing of Philip; for 
what reaſon, when Lyſimachia was confederated with the 
Ætolians, and governed by an Ætolian Prætor, he had 
driven out that magiſtrate, and placed a Macedonian garri- 
ſon in the city? Upon what pretences, even while him- 
ſelf was allied by treaty with the Ztolians, he had carried 
the Cianians into ſlavery, who were aſſociated alſo with the 
Etolian ſtate ? And laſtly, by what ſhew of Tight he now 
held poſſeſſion of Echinus, of the Pthian Thebes, of Phar- 
ſalus and of Larifla ? 

As ſoon as he had ended, Philip approached nearer to 
the land; and, ſtanding forwards in his. ſhip, „This is in 
truth, ſaid he, an harangue very worthy of. an Ztolian, a 
declamation proper only for the ſtage. For who does not 
know, that no man ever willingly: occaſions the deſtruction 
of his allies: but that in certain conjunctures the leaders 
of armies are forced to take many meaſures that are repug- 
nant to their inclinations.” He was ſtill ſpeaking, when 
Phæneas, who was very near-ſighted, roughly interrupted 
him, wo” told him that he was wandering from the ſub- 
Je ; for that he ought either to conquer in the field, or to 
receive the law from the conquerours. Without doube, 
replied Philip, turning himſelf quick towards him ; even a 
blind man can fee that.” For this prince had a frong 4 pro- 
penſity to raillery : and even at this time, when his aftairs 
were 1n no very proper condition for jefting, he was not 
able to reſtrain his natural inclination. Afterwards, addreſſ- 

ing his diſcourſe again to Alexander; * You demand of 
me, ſaid he, for what reaſon I poſſeſſed myſelf of Lyſima- 
chia ? It was to prevent the Thracians from taking ad- 
vantage of your negligence to deſtroy that city : the very 
"0 a » afterwards; when the war . 
D g g-- me 
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me to withdraw the troops, which I had placed there, not 
as a garriſon, but as defence only againſt thoſe invaders; 
Nor was it I that made war upon-the Cianians. But When 
Pruſias had declared. war againſt them, I aſſiſted him in- 
deed in conquering their city. If there was any crime in 
this proceeding, to yourſelves alone the guilt muſt be im- 
puted. For how often have we demanded of you, both 
myſelf and all the ſtates of Greece, an abrogation of the 
law, which. allows. you to take ſpoils from the ſpoils/? But 
you have always anſwered, that you would ſooner. ſeparate 
Atolia from Ztolia, than relinquiſh that law.” Flaminius 
was aſtoniſhed; not being able to conceive: the meaning of 
theſe words. Philip therefore explained. it by informing 
him, that it was the cuſtom of this people not only to pil- 
lage the lands of thoſe with whom they were at war; but 
that when any other perſons, even thoſe that were the al- 
lies and: friends of the Ætolians, were engaged in war a- 
gainſt each other; the latter held it to be lawful for them 
to join their arms, though without any publick decree, both 
to the one and the other of the contending parties, and to 
ravage the lands of both. That upon uch occaſions they 
knew not any difference between enmity and friendſhip: 
for that their neighbours, all equally without diſtintion 
whenever any contention aroſe among them, were ſure to 
have the Ztolians for their enemies? * With what ſhew 
of juſtice then, continued he, do they now urge it as a 
crime, that, whos I was indeed in friendſhip with the 
AÆtolians, but at the ſame time was allied to Pruſias, I 
{crupled not to attack the. Cianians, in ſupport of. my ally 7 
But that which is moſt inſufferable is, that theſe men now 
aſſume to themſelves an equality with the Romans; and, 
like them, command the Macedonians to relinquiſh the 
whole of Greece. This ee * indeed as it is, 

. may 
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may be born however from the Romans: but from the 
Etolians it is intolerable. And tell me, I pray you, what 
is this Greece, from which I am commanded to retire ? 
By what limits is it to be circumſcribed ? For a great part 
even of the Ztolians are not Greeks. The countries of 
the Agræans, the Apodotæ, the Amphilochians ; theſe are 
no parts of Greece. May I be allowed to retain poſſeſſion 
of theſe ?” Flaminius {miled at this pleaſantry. * But 
enough has been ſaid, continued Philip, upon the ſubject 
of the Ætolians. With regard to Attalus and the Rho- 
dians, it would be thought more reaſonable by any equi- 
table judge, that they ſhould reſtore to me the ſhips and. 
the men which they have taken from me, than that I ſhould 
reſtore their ſhips to them, But, if ſuch be your pleaſure 
Alexander, I will reſtore the diſtrict of Peræa to the Rho- 
dians, and to Attalys thoſe: of his ſhips and men which are 
ſtil preſerved. © The Nicephorium and the temple of Ve- 
nus, ſince they already are deſtroyed, it is not in my 
power, - unleſs by one way only, to reſtore. I will ſend 
ſome plants to the place, and ſome gardeners alſo, who 
ſhall cultivate the ground; and make the trees grow that 
have been cut down. Flaminius laughed again at this 
droll conceit: and Philip, paſſing next to the Achæans, 
enumerated all the acts of kindneſs which they had received 
from Antigonus, and from himſelf. He then recounted 
alſo the many and great honours which this people had 
conferred upon the kings of Macedon. And having, in 
the laſt place, recited the decree, by which they had re- 
nounced the friendſhip of the Macedonians, and embraced 
the party of the Romans, he from thence took occaſion to 
inveigh largely againſt their ingratitude and their breach of 
faith. In concluſion he ſaid, that he was willing however 
we dl to 
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to reſtore Argos to them; but that with reſpect to Co- 
rinth, he would deliberate concerning it with Flaminius. 
Having in this manner. finiſhed his diſcourſe to all the 
reſt, he now. addreſſed himſelf, as he expreſily declared, to 
Flaminius and the Romans: and deſired to be informed, 
what places and what cities of Greece he was commanded 
to relinquiſh ; thoſe only which he had- conquered, or the 
others alſo which had been tranſmitted to him from his an- 
ceſtors. As Flaminius made no anſwer, Ariſtænetus im- 
mediately roſe up to ſpeak on the part of the Achæans, and 
Phzneas for the Ætolians. But the day being now almoſt 
cloſed prevented any farther debate. Philip then requeſted, 
that he might receive all together in writing the conditions 
upon which peace might be obtained. He was left, he ſaid, 
alone; without a ſingle perſon, by whom he might be ad- 
viſed: and that he wiſhed to retire, and to conſider with 
his beſt attention the conceſſions that were exacted from 
him. Flaminius had heard with pleaſure the railleries which 
this prince had mingled with his diſcourſe: and not being 
willing that it ſhould be ſaid, that he had nothing to reply, 
he now rallied Philip in his turn. “ Vou do well indeed, 
ſaid he, to complain that you are left alone: how can it * 
otherwiſe; when you have put all thoſe: to death, Who 
might at this time have aſſiſted you with the beſt advice? 
The king forced a kind of reluctant ſmile, and made no. 
reply. The demands of the ſeveral ſtates were then given 
to him in writing, and were the fame that have been men- 
tioned. After this the aſſembly ſeparated ; having ap- 
pointed a ſecond meeting 1n the ſame e on the following: 
da 
On the next day then F laminius came. again to the place. 


All the reſt allo were * _— only excepted, 45 
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did not appear. But when the day was ſo far advanced, 
that there remained but little expectation of his coming, he 
at laſt arrived juſt in the evening, attended by the ſame 
perſons as before. The conditions, he ſaid, were ſo per- 
plexing, and ſo full of difficulty, that he had waſted the 
whole day in the conſideration of them. But the others 
believed, that his deſign in coming ſo late was, that the 
Ztolians and Achæans might not have time ſufficient to 
accuſe him. For he had obſerved, when he retired from 
the former conference, that they were both ready to enter 
into farther altercation, and to renew their complaints againſt 
him. And this indeed appeared to be the truth, when now, 
upon his firſt approach, he deſired to be allowed a ſeparate 
conference with Flaminius ; that, inſtead of ſkirmiſhing. 
any more together with words, ſome end might at laſt be 
put to their diſputes. . As he urged this requeſt with re- 
peated earneſtneſs, Flaminius, when he had firſt aſked the 
opinion of the reſt, and received their conſent for him to 
hear what the king would offer, took with him the Tribune 
Claudius, and, having directed the other deputies to re- 
tire to a little diſtance from the ſhore, ordered Philip 
to come upon the land. The king accordingly left his 
ſhip, attended by Apollodorus and Demoſthenes; joined 
Flaminius; and conferred. with him for a very conſiderable 
time. What paſſed on both ſides upon this occaſion, it is 
not eaſy for me to ſay. But Flaminius, after Philip had 
departed from him, informed the reſt; that the king was 
ready to ſurrender to the Ætolians Pharſalus and Lariſſa, but 
not Thebes; and to the Rhodians the diſtrict of Peræa, but 
not the cities of Iaſſus and Bargylia: that he would reſtore 
to the Achæans both Argos and Corinth: would deliver to 
the Romans all the places in Illyria, and all the priſoners: 
and to Attalus, the ſhips which he had taken from him in 
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the late engagement, together with the men likewiſe that 
were at this time in his hands. Theſe offers were rejected 
at once by all the aſſembly. They demanded that Philip 
ſhould firſt conſent-to the condition which they all required; 
that of relinquiſhing the whole of Greece. Unleſs this was 
done, the conceſſions which he was diſpoſed to make to 
particular ſtates would be vain and ineffectual. Philip, 
«perceiving that the conteſt as likely to be vehement, and 
being apprehenſive that he ſhould again be forced to hear 
himſelf accuſed, deſired that the aſſembly might be deferred 
to the morrow:: that the day was already cloſed: and that 
he would either bring himſelf to yield to the conditions that 
were exacted from him, or prevail with the others to accept 
the terms Which he had offered. Flaminius conſented to 
this requeft, and appointed the ſhore near Threnium for 
the place of the third conference. 0 
On the following day they all met together at an early 
| hour. Philip, having firſt in a ſhort diſcourſe, intreated 
all that were preſent, and Flaminius above the reſt, not to 
-obſtruct the concluſion of the peace, when it was manifeſt 
that the greateſt part were inclined to conſent to ſome ac- 
commodation, ſaid that he wiſhed indeed, if it was poſſible, 
that all their differences might be adjuſted among them- 
ſelves. But, if this was not to be accompliſhed, he then 
deſired, that he might be allowed to ſend embaſſadours to 
Rome. That he either would engage the ſenate to yield 
to him the matters in diſpute; or would ſubmit to every 
thing which they ſhould otherwiſe injoin. The deputies all 
at once rejected this propoſal, and cried out that the war 
mult be continued. But Flaminius faid ; that he very well 
knew that Philip never would perform the conditions that 
were demanded of him. That their compliance however 
with this requeſt would bring no injury to their affairs. E 
| , 1 the 
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the conditions themſelves, as they had been now propoſed, 
could not otherwiſe be ratified, than by the authority of the 
ſenate: and that the preſent time was the moſt commodious 
for informing themſelves of the inclinations of that aſſembly. 
For as the armies would not be able to attempt any thing 
during the winter, by employing that ſeaſon of inaction in 
fending deputies to Rome, they would advance, and. not 
retard, the end which they all deſired. As it appeared from. 6 
this diſcourſe, that Flaminius himſelf was not unwilling to | 
refer the matter to the ſenate, the reſt readily concurred in- i 
this deſign, and conſented. that Philip ſhould ſend ſome. 4 
embaſſadours to Rome. At the ſame time it was determin- l 
ed, that embaſſadours ſhould. be deputed likewiſe from the. Fg 1 
other: ſtates, to lay their pretenſions before the. ſenate, and 1 
ſupport their accuſations againſt the king. | 


CHAP, II 
| \LAMINIUS, having in this manner brought the. 


conferences to an end moſt favourable to his own in- 
tentions, and the fame which he had from the firſt deſign- 
ed, applied himſelf now to finiſh what remained of the. 
work; and, while he took ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary 
for his own ſecurity, was careful not. to leave any handle of 
advantage to Philip. Granting therefore to him a truce 
for two months, he commanded him to ſend. his embaſſa- 
dours to Rome within that time, and immediately to with- 
draw his garriſons from Phocis and from Locris: at the 
ſame time taking alſo every other precaution that was requi- 
ſite, to prevent the allies from receiving any injury from 
the Macedonians during the continuance of the truce. He 
gave theſe orders in writing to Philip: and then made haſte 
| | We | to 
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to finiſh what more particularly regarded his own, deſign. 
He firſt engaged Amynander to go immediately to Rome: 
well Knowing that this prince, who was of a flexible and 
pliant diſpoſition, would eaſily be directed by his friends in 
the city; and that the title alſo of king would raiſe the 
publick expectation, and give ſplendour to the negociation, 
He then deputed thither, on his own part, Quintus Fa- 
bius, the nephew of his wiſe ; Quintus Fulvius; and Ap- 
pius Claudius, whoſe ſurname was Nero. On the part of 
the A:olians were ſent Alexander the Iſian, Damocritus of 
Calydon, Diczarchus of Trichonium, Polimarchus of Ar- 
ſinoe, Lamius of Ambracia, and Nicomachus of Acarna- 
nia. The exiles that had been driven from Thyrcum, and 
had taken reſuge in Ambracia, ſent alſo in their name 
Theodotus of "Orc who, after his baniſhment from 
Theſſaly, had fixed his reſidence in Stratus. The Achæans 
deputed Xenophon of Ægium; king Attalus, only Alex. 
ander: and the Athenians, Cephiſodorus. 
When theſe embaſſadours arrived at Rome, the ſenate had 8 
not finally determined the allotment of the provinces to the 
magiſtrates of the year; but were making it the ſubject of 
their deliberation, whether both the Conſuls ſhould be ſent 
into Gaul, or one of them be charged with the war againſt 
the king of Macedon. But after ſome time, when the 
friends of Flaminius were at laſt aſſured, that both Conſuls 
would remain in Italy, on account of the apprehenſion of 
a Gallic war; the deputies were then introduced into the 
ſenate, and declaimed with great acrimony againſt Philip. 
Their diſcourſes were in general the ſame which they had 
made in the late conferences with the king, But the opt- 
nion which they chiefly laboured to impreſs upon the ſenate 
was, that as long as Philip ſhould hold Chalcis, Corinth, 


and Demetrias 3 in ſubjection, the Greeks could never enter- 
tain 
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tain ſo much as a thought of being free. That this was 
acknowledged by Philip himſelf, who uſed to call theſe 
places the fetters of Greece: and that no declaration ever 
was more true, For, while a royal garriſon remained in 
Corinth, the people of Peloponneſus would be afraid to 
move. That the Locrians, the Bœotians, and Phocæans, 
muſt in the ſame manner loſe all courage, if the king 
ſhould retain poſſeſſion of Chalcis, and the other parts of 
Eubœa. And laſtly, if the Macedonians were allowed to 
hold Demetrias, that the Theſſalians and Magneſians could 
never hope to obtain even the ſmalleſt portion of freedom. 
That the offer therefore that was made by Philip, to relin- 
quiſh any other places, was merely an empty ſhew, con- 
trived only to elude the preſent danger: for, if he till 
ſhould be permitted to remain maſter of thoſe three cities, 
he would be able to bring the Greeks again into ſubjection, 
at any time that he ſhould chooſe. Upon this account, 
they requeſted of the ſenate, either that the king might be 
forced to make an immediate ceſſion of thoſe places; or 
otherwiſe, that things might remain in their preſent ſtate, 
and the war be continued with vigour againſt him, That 
the war indeed was at this time very nearly finiſhed : ſince 
the Macedonians had been already twice defeated ; and 
that their ſupplies by land were all exhauſted. To theſe 
reaſons they in the end added allo their intreaties ; and im- 
plored the ſenate, not to diſappoint the Greeks of their 
hopes of liberty, . nor to deprive themſelves of the honour 

of a glorious name. 
When theſe and other things of the ſame kind had been 
urged by the deputies from the ſeveral ſtates, the embaſſa- 
dours of Philip were ready alſo to make a long harangue, 
but were ſtopped in the very beginning of it. Being aſked 
if they would relinquiſh- Chalcis, Corinth, and Demetrias, 
| E e e they 
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they anſwered, that they had received no inſtructions con- 
cerning thoſe places. They were loaded therefore with re- 
proaches from every ſide, and were forced to be ſilent. It 
was then decreed, that both the Conſuls ſhould be ſent 
into Gaul, as we before have mentioned; and that the war 
ſhould he continued againſt Philip, and Flaminius be in- 
truſted with the affairs of Greece. And thus all things 
happened as Flaminius had deſired. Nor was his ſuccels 
upon this occaſion ſcarcely in any degree to be aſcribed to 
chance, but chiefly to his own foreſight and prudent ma- 
nagement. For there was not in all Rome a man more 
dexterous, or that ſhewed greater wiſdom and ability, either 
in the conduct of publick affairs, or in the advancement of 
his own particular intereſts. And yet he was at this time 
very young : not more than thirty years old. He was the 
:Arſt alſo of the Romans that led an army into Greece. 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


A refleftion on the depravity of mankind. 


T ſeems that men, who in the practice of craft and 
| ſubtlety exceed all other animals, may with good reaſon 

be acknowledged to be more depraved than they. For other 

animals are ſubſervient only to the appetites of the body, 

and by them are led to do wrong. But men, who have 

alſo ſentiments to guide them, are guilty of ill conduct, not 

leſs through the abuſe of their acquired . reaſon, than from 

the force of their natural deſires. 7 
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they anſwered, that they had received no inſtructions con- 
cerning thoſe places. They were loaded therefore with re- 
proaches from every ſide, and were forced to be ſilent. It 
was then decreed, that both the Conſuls ſhould be ſent 
into Gaul, as we before have mentioned; and that the war 
ſhould he continued againſt Philip, and Flaminius be in- 
truſted with the affairs of Greece. And thus all things 
happened as Flaminius had deſired. Nor was his ſucceſs 
upon this occaſion ſcarcely in any degree to be aſcribed to 

chance, but chiefly to his own foreſight and prudent ma- 
nagement. For there was not in all Rome a man more 
dexterous, or that ſhewed greater wiſdom and ability, either 
in the conduct of publick affairs, or in the advancement of 
his own. particular intereſts. And yet he was at this time 
very young : not more than thirty years old. He was the 
:Arſt alſo of the Romans that led an army into Greece. 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 
A reflection on the Anode of mankind. 


T ſeems that men, who in the practice of craft and 
| ſubtlety exceed all other animals, may with good reaſon 
be acknowledged to be more depraved than they. For other 
animals are ſubſervient only to the appetites of the body, | 
and by them are led to do wrong. But men, who have 
alſo ſentiments to guide them, are guilty of ill conduct, not 


leſs through the abuſe of their acquired . reaſon, than from 
the force of their natural deſires. 
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7 he Aiferents lg the Roman Paliſade N that of 4 1 0 
Greeks. The motions of the Macedonian and Roman « ar- 

mies. The battle of Cynoſcephale, between P Bili and 
Flaminius. The Macedonian Phalanx compared. with 
rhe arms and order of battle of the Romans. 
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LAMINIUS had not yet been able to diſcover, in 

what place the Macedonians were incamped. But 
being aſſured that they had entered Theſſaly, he ordered 
all his ſoldiers to cut pales for the intrenchment, and to 
carry them with them, that they might be ready for uſe 
whenever occaſion ſhould require. This is a labour, which 
in the diſcipline of the Grecian armies is conſidered as 
impracticable: but the Romans perform it without much 
difficulty. For the Greeks, in their marches, ſcarcely can 
ſupport the toil of carrying their own, bodies. But the 
Romans, when they have {lung their ſhields by the leathern 
braces behind their ſhoulders, take their javelins in their 
hands, and are able at the fame time to carry the pales. 
What renders the taſk indeed the eaſier is, that theſe pales 
are very different from thoſe that are uſed by the Greeks. 
For the Greeks eſteem thoſe to be the beſt, which, have 
many, and very large branches all around the trunk, + But 
the Romans chooſe thoſe that haveonly two or three branches, 
or four at the moſt; and thoſe Ws upon one fide of the 


1 | trunk, 
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trunk, and not ſpringing alternately from both. By this 
method, the carriage of them is rendered altogether eaſy : 
for three or four of them may be laid cloſe together, and 


be carried by a ſingle ſoldier. In this way alſo, they are 
much better contrived than the other, for the ſecurity of 


the camp. The pales uſed by the Greeks are eafily torn 


out of the ground. For, as they are planted fingly, and 
each of them ſtanding as it were alone, with many great 
branches ſpreading from the trunk, if two or three ſoldiers 
apply their ſtrength to the branches, the trunk. is ſoon drawn 
from the ground, and leaves a very ſpacious opening : and 
the adjoining pales alſo are at the ſame time looſened ; be- 
cauſe their branches are too ſhort to be interwoven each 
with the other. But it is otherwiſe in the method of the 
Romans. Among them, the branches are ſo twiſted toge- 
ther, that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh, what branches be- 


long to the ſtems in the ſeveral pales, or what ſtems to the 


branches. Add to this, that the texture of them is ſo 
cloſe, as to leave no room for a hand to paſs; and that the 
points alſo of all the branches are very carefully ſharpened. 


And even when it is poſſible to lay hold on any part, it is 
ſtill extremely difficult to draw out any of the pales: not 


only becauſe they are very firmly fixed in the . but 


becauſe the force alſo, which is applied to any ſingle branch, 
muſt at the ſame time draw along many other branches, 


which are inſeparably twiſted with, it. Nor is it ſcarcely 
ever practicable for two or three men to lay hold on the 
ſame pale together. And if a ſingle pale, or if two, by 
the efforts of continual ſhaking ſhould at laſt be removed 


from their place, the opening that is made is ſo ſmall that 


it is ſcarcely to be diſcerned. As theſe pales then have in 
three reſpects a very great advantage over the others; in 
being found almoſt in any place; in being carried with 

$63 eaſe; 
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caſe; and in forming, when they are uſed, a rampart, the 
moſt ſtable and ſecure ; it is manifeſt, at leaſt i in-my judge- 
ment, that there is' not any part of the Roman diſcipline, . 
which ſo well deſerves to be approved and imitated. 
Flaminius then, having ordered the ſoldiers, as we have 
mentioned, to cut and carry the pales with them, that they 
might be ready for ule, advanced ſlowly with all the army. 
When he arrived at the diſtince of about fifty ſtadia fem, 
the city of Fheræ, he there incamped : and, early on the 
following day, he ſent out a body of his men, to diſcover, 
if it was poſlible, in what place the enemy lay,. and what 
were their deſigns. Philip on the other hand, having been 
informed that the Romans remained ſtill in the ceighbour- 
hood of Thebes, decamped from Lariſſa at this very time 
with all his army, and, directing his march alſo towards 
Pherz, arrived before the day was cloſed at the diſtance 
of thirty ſtadia from the city. In this place, he e 
the troops to take their refreſhment and repoſe : and, 
the following day, having ſent forwards his advanced Js 
before it was light, to take poſſeſſion of the hills that were 
above the city, as ſoon as the day appeared, he began to 
draw out all his forces from the camp. The troops that 
were ſent forwards from both the armies had- almoſt met 
together, as they advanced, on the top of the hills. But 
perceiving the approach of each other through the dawn, 
when there was now but a very moderate diſtance between 
them, they immediately halted, and ſent ſome to inform 
the Generals of what had happened, and to receive their 
orders. The Generals on both ſides reſolved to remain 
quiet in their reſpective camps; and recalled the troops 
that had advanced, On the next day, they ſent away _. 
again on both ſides about three hundred of their cavalry 
and light-armed troops to make diſcoveries. Among thoſe 
72705 that 
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that went from the Roman camp, were two troops of 
Ftolians, ſelected for this ſervice by Flaminius, on account 
.of their knowledge of the country. The two bodies met 
together on the road that leads from Pherz to Lariſſa, and 
the engagement was begun with vigour. But ſo ſtrenuous 
were the efforts of Eupolemus, who headed the Ætolians, 
and ſo well did. he animate the troops of Italy to ſupport 
the charge, that the Macedonians ſuffered very greatly in 
the action. When the ſkirmiſh however had continued 
for a conſiderable time, ,both parties returned back again 
to their ſeveral camps. 
On the following day, the two Generals, being alike 
diſſatisfied with the ground in the neighbourhood of Pheræ, 
which was covered every where with plantations, gardens, 
and fences, reſolved both of them to change their camp. 
Philip therefore, having put his troops in motion, directed 
his march towards Scotuſſa: with deſign to draw from 
thence a plentiful ſupply of all proviſions, and afterwards 
to incamp in. ſome place more commodious for his army. 
At the fame time Flaminius, ſuſpecting that this was his 
intention, began his march alſo towards the ſame place 
with the greateſt haſte ; that he might be able to arrive 
before the king, and deſtroy the proviſions through the 
country. Between the two armies was a chain of lofty 
hills, which intercepted the view of each from the other: 
ſo that the Romans ſaw not the courſe in which the Mace- 
donians directed their march, nor the Macedonians that of 
the Romans. At the end of the day, the former arrived 
near Eretria in Pthiotis, and the latter upon the banks of 
the river Oncheſtus, and remained there for the night; not 
knowing in either army, in what place the other had halted. 
On the next day they continued their march forwards, and 
ſeverally incamped ; Philip, near the place called Melam- 
| : bium. 
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bium in the diſtrict of Scotuſſa; and Flaminius in the 

neighbourhood of Thetidium in Pharſalia; but were ſtill 

alike unacquainted, each of them with the ſituation of the 
other. On the third day, at early dawn, came on violent 
ſtorms of rain accompanied with thunder ; and the whole 
earth was covered with ſo black a ſky, that the ſoldiers 
were ſcarcely: able to ſee a ſtep before them. Philip 
however, being earneſt to accompliſh his deſign, reſolved 
to continue his march with all the army. But when he 
had advanced but a little way forwards, he found himſelf 
ſo incommoded by the darkneſs, that he again halted, and 
incamped ; but ſent away a body of troops, to take their 
poſt upon the top of the hills that were between the two 
armies. Flaminius remained ſtill in his camp near The- 
tidium : but being ſollicitous to know in what place the 
enemy lay, he ſent away ten troops of cavalry, together 
with a thouſand of the light-armed infantry, to make dif- 
coveries ; commanding them to direct their courſe with 
caution through the country. As this party advanced, 

they were betrayed by the darkneſs, and fl without per- 

ceiving them, among the Macedonians who had taken their 
ſtation upon the top of the hills. The two bodies, being 
alike ſurpriſed, ſtood awhile in ſuſpenſe: but after a ſhort 
time they began to engage together in action, and ſent 
notice to their reſpective Generals of what had happened. 
As the engagement became more warm, the Romans were 
ſo unequally preſſed by the Macedonians, that they were 
forced to ſend and requeſt ſuccours from the camp. 
Flaminius therefore ſent away to their aſſiſtance Archida- 
mus and Eupolemus, both of them Ztolians, and two 

Roman Tribunes, at the head of two thouſand foot and 
five hundred horſe. On the arrival of theſe forces, the 
face of the action ſoon was changed. The Romans, en- 


couraged 
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couraged by this new ſtrength, continued the fight with 
double ardour. The Macedonians on the other hand, 
though they defended themſelves with the greateſt bravery, 
yet being now preſſed in their turn, and incumbered with 
their heavy armour, were forced to retreat back again to 
the ſummit of the hills, and from thence ſent and deſired 
aſſiſtance alſo; from their king. Philip, who, for the reaſons 
already mentioned, had formed no expectation of engaging 
upon this day in a general battle, had ſent out a great part 
of his troops to forage. But being now informed of what 
had happened, and as the darkneſs alſo was beginning to be 
diſperſed, he ordered Heraclides of Gyrtone, who led the 
Theſſalian cavalry, Leon who commanded that of Macedon, 
and Athenagoras who was at the head of all the mercenaries 
except thoſe. of Thrace, to go and ſupport the combatants. | 
The. Macedonians, reinforced by ſo conſiderable a ſtrength, 
attacked the Romans with new vigour; drove them down 
back again from the ſummit of the hills; and would have 
totally diſperſed them; if the reſiſtance | chiefly of the 
Atolian cavalry, who maintained the fight with an aſtoniſh- 
ing impetuoſity and courage, had not prevented the diſor- 
der from being complete. For as much as the infantry of 
this country, on account both of their arms and of tlie 
manner in which they are ranged in the field, falls below 
that of the reſt of Greece in all general hattles; ſo much 
on the other hand is their cavalry ſuperior to all other, 
when they engage in ſeparate actions, or man againſt man. 
At this time therefore they oppoſed with ſuch ſucceſs the 
efforts of the enemy, that the Romans were not driven 
quite into the plain; hut turned their faces again, and 
ſtopped their flight at a little diſtance from it. Flaminius, 
perceiving not only that the cavalry and the light- armed 
forces were in this manner routed, but that their flight had 

55 > ſpread 
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| ſpread a conſternation alſo through the reſt of the troops, 


drew his whole army out of the-intrenchments, and ranged 
them in order of battle near the foot of the hills. 
While the Romans were thus driven back, meſſenger 
after meſſenger, leaving the detachment upon the hills, 
came running to Philip, and cried aloud : “ The enemies, 
O king, are flying; loſe not the opportunity. The bar- 
barians cannot ſtand before us. The day is now your-own : 
the very moment of victory is in your hands. Theſe 
vehement cries forced the king out to engage; though he 
altogether was diſſatisfied with the nature of the ground. 
For the hills, of which we are ſpeaking, are called Cyno- 
ſcephalæ, from the reſemblance which they bear to the head 
of a dog: being parted, round the ſummit, into ragged 
clifts, and ſtretched upwards to a conſiderable height. 
Philip therefore, who well knew that ſuch a ground would 
be very diſadvantageous to his troops, had not made from 
the beginning any diſpoſition for a general battle. But 
being now ſo urged and animated by the exceſſive confidence 
of thoſe who brought the news of this firſt ſucceſs, he at 
laſt gave orders to lead the whole army out of the intrench- 
ments. N 
Flaminius alſo, having drawn up all. his forces, as we 
have mentioned, in order of battle, and being now ready 
to ſupport the detachment that was engaged upon the hills, 
at the ſame time went through all the ranks to encourage 
his men. The words which he employed were few, but 
very forcible, and ſuch as the troops might perfectly un- 
derſtand. Are not theſe, faid he to the ſoldiers; as if 
the enemy had ſtood cloſe before their eyes; are not theſe 
the Macedonians, whom you attacked upon the heights of 
Eordæa, advancing openly up the ſides af the hills under 
the conduct of Sulpicius, and drove with great W 
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from their poſt? Are not theſe the Macedonians, who, 

when they had taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes of Epirus, 
which were thought impoſſible to be forced, were by your 
courage routed and diſperſed; and, throwing away their 
arms, continued their flight even to their own country ? 
And can you have any thing now to fear in engaging the 
ſame enemy without any diſadvantage? Does the remem- 
brance of thoſe ſucceſſes offer any thing dreadful to your 
view? | Ought it not rather, on the contrary, to inſpire 
you with the ſtrongeſt confidence? Rouſe up then your 
courage, and advance boldly to the fight. For I am well 
aſſured, that, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, the preſent 
action will ſoon be terminated in the ſame glorious manner 
as the paſt. When he had ended this harangue, he 
ordered the right wing of his army to remain ſtill in their 
poſt, with the elephants before them: and moved ſlowly 
with the left wing and the light- armed forces towards the 
enemy. The Romans that were firſt engaged upon the 
hills, perceiving themſelves to be now ſupported by the 
legions, returned back again, and renewed the fight with 
vigour. | 

7 the ſame time Philip, when he had drawn up the 
greateſt part of his army in order of battle before the in- 


* 


trenchments, putting himſelf at the head os the Peltaſtæ 


and the right of the Phalanx, made haſte to aſcend the 
hills; and ordered Nicanor, - ſurnamed the Elephant, to 
follow him without delay with the reſt of the forces. As 
ſoon as the foremoſt of the troops had reached the ſummit, 
he began to form the right of his line, upon the ground 
near to the top, which was now open and deſerted. For 
the detachment from the Macedonian army, that was firſt 
engaged, had driven down the Romans to the loweſt part 
of the hills. But while the king was till forming his right, 
WE F ff 2 the 
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the mnerethirics that were in that detachment came running 
towards him in diſorder, being driven back again by the 
Romans in their turn. For the latter, as ſoon as they 
were followed by. the legionary troops, which were brought 
up, as we have ſaid, to ſupport them, were ſo — 
by that new weight, that they preſſed heavily upon their 
enemies, and deſtroyed great numbers of them. Philip 
therefore, who, at his firſt arrival upon the hills, had be- 
held with pleaſure that the place of the action was at no 
great diſtance from the Roman camp, now ſeeing his 
troops forced back again, and flying towards him for ſup- 
port, was compelled by, this accident to advance, and en- 
gage in a general action; though the greateſt part of his 
phalanx was ſtill in march, and had not yet reached the 
ſummit of the hills. Having received then the troops that 
were forced back, he collected them all together, and placed 
them, both infantry and cavalry, upon his right wing; and 
gave orders to the Peltaſtæ and the ſoldiers of the phalanx, 
to double their files and cloſe their ranks upon the right. 
When this was done, and the Romans now were near, he 
commanded the phalanx to level their ſpears and advance 
and the light-armed forces to extend themſelves, and attack 
the enemy in their flank. | 

Flaminius alſo, having received into the intervals of his 
army the troops that had been engaged, at the ſame time 
advanced againſt the enemy. The firſt ſhock, which was 
on both ſides violent, was attended likewiſe with a very 
great and unuſual noiſe. For both bodies ſhouted at once 
together. The cries alſo of the reſt that were at a diſtance 
were joined to thoſe of the combatants ; and filled all a- 
round with aſtoniſhment and horror. The right wing how- 
ever of Philip had from the firſt onſet very clearly the ad- 
vantage. The higher ground from which * fought, the 
7 weight 
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weight of their diſpoſition, and the nature of their arms, 
well ſuited to the preſent action, all joined to give them a 
maniteſt ſuperiority over the Romans. But with regard to 
the reſt of the Macedonian army, the troops that were next 
in the line to the right ſtood at a diſtance from the enemy; 
and thoſe of the leſt wing were not yet arrived, having but 
juſt now begun to appear upon the tops of the hills. When i 
Flaminius therefore perceived, that his troops were not able N 
to maintain their ground againſt the phalanx, that great 1 
numbers were already killed, and the reſt beginning to re- 1 
treat; he went in haſte, and joined the right wing of his 
army, which was now his only reſource; and, having re- 
marked the diviſion and diſorder of the Macedonians; that 
the next in the line to the troops that were engaged re- 
mained inactive and at a diſtance; that ſome were juſt | | 
coming down from the tops of the hills ; and others ſtand- 
ing upon the ſummit; he placed the elephants at the head 
of this wing, and advanced againſt theſe ſeveral. bodies. 
The Macedonians, not having any leader from whom they 
might receive the command, and being unable to form 
themſelves into a phalanx, both on account of the inequa- 
lity of the ground, and becauſe, as they were advancing to- 
wards that part of their army that was engaged, they were 
ſtill rather in the order of a march, than in any order of 
battle, waited not to be attacked by the Romans, but were 
broken at once by the elephants, and immediately diſperſed. 
The Romans purſued them with the greateſt' part of their 
forces, and ſlaughtered them as they fled. But one of the 
Tribunes, at the head of no more than twenty companies, 
took at this time a meaſure which the occaſion ſuggeſted to 
him, and which was chiefly the cauſe that rendered the vic-- 
tory complete. Obſerving that Philip had advanced far 
beyond the reſt of his army; and that. he continued to 
preſs 
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preſs the left wing. of the Romans with a weight which 
they were wholly unable to ſuſtain ; he quitted the right, 
where the ſucceſs was clear and unconteſted, and making a 
circuit to one fide, fell in behind the combatants, and charged 
the Macedonians in their rear. Now ſuch 1s the diſpoſition 
of the phalanx, that the ſoldiers never can turn, or engage 
lingly man with man. The Tribune therefore went on, 
killing thoſe that were before him, till the Macedonians, 
having no power to defend themſelves, threw away their 
arms, and were forced to ſeek their ſafety in flight. For 
the Romans allo, who had betore begun to retreat, now 
turned again, and charged them at the ſame time in front, 
When Philip, who from his firſt ſucceſs, had flattered him- 
ſelf, as we have ſaid, with the expectation of a perfect vic- 
tory, now ſaw his troops throwing away their arms, and 
the enemy attacking them in their rear, he retired, with 
a ſmall body of infantry and cavalry, to a little diſtance 
from the place of the action, and ſurveyed the whole ſtate 
of the battle. And when he perceived, that the Romans, 
who were purſuing his left wing likewiſe, had almoſt reached 
the ſummit of the hills, he collected together as many of 
the Thracians and the Macedonians as the time would al- 
low, and reſolved to leave the field. Flaminius, as he ar- 
rived upon the tops of the hills, ſaw ſome troops of the 
left wing of the Macedonian army, which were juſt now 
alſo aſcending to the ſummit from the oppoſite fide. He 
was preparing to attack them, but ſtopped when he-ob- 
ſerved that they held their ſpears erect. This is the cuſtom 
of the Macedonians, when they either ſurrender themſelves, 
or paſs over to the ſide of the enemy. The Roman Ge- 
neral therefore, as ſoon as he was informed of the inten- 
tion of this ſignal, held back his troops from advancing, 
and determined to ſpare the men who. had not courage to 
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reſiſt him. But, in the inſtant when he was Kaden this 
reſolution, ne of his foremoſt ranks ruſhed down upon 
them, and killed a great part of them, while a very ſmall 
number only threw .away their arms, and eſcaped by flight. 

The battle being now ended, and the Romans victorious 
in every part, Philip directed his flight towards Tempe. 
Having reſted the firſt evening in the place that is called 
the Tower of Alexander, he arrived on the next day at 
Gonni, which is fituated in the entrance of the valley of 
Tempe. In this place he halted, in order to receive all 
thoſe that had eſcaped after the action. The Romans, 
having for ſome time purſued the fugitives, began ſome of 
them to ſtrip the dead, and ſome to bring together their 
priſoners. But the greateſt part ran to pillage the camp of 
the enemy. On their arrival there, they found that the 
Ztolians had already pillaged it. Suppoling themſelves 
therefore to have been defrauded of their juſt rights, they 
vented bitter complaints againſt that people, and even loaded 
their own General with reproaches. * You expoſe us, ſaid 
they, to the dangers of the war: but the booty you allot to 
others.” They returned back however to their camp, and 
there paſſed the night: and on the following day, having 
collected together the priſoners and the reſt of the ſpoil, 
they continued their march towards Lariſſa. The Romans 
loſt in this action about ſeven hundred men. On the ſide 
of the Macedonians, eight thouſand were” killed ; and not 
tewer than five thouſand taken priſoners. Such. was the 
end of the battle of Cynoſcephale in T heſſaly, between. 
king Philip and the Romans. 


* 
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AVING left an aſſurance with my readers, in the 

faxth book of this work, that I would chooſe ſome 
proper time to compare together the arms and the orders of 
battle of the Macedonians and the Romans, and to ſhew 
in what reſpects they ſeverally have the advantage, or are 
inferior each to the other, I ſhall here take the occaſion 
which the action now deſcribed has offered, and ſhall en- 
deavour to diſcharge my promiſe. For as the order of bat- 
tle of the Macedonian armies was found, in the experience 
of former ages, to be ſuperior to that of the Aſiaticks and 
the Greeks, and the Roman order of battle in the ſame 
manner ſurpaſſed that of the Africans and all the weſtern 
parts of Europe ; and as, in later times, theſe two ſeveral 
orders have been often ſet in oppoſition each to the other ; 
it muſt be uſeful as well as curious, to trace out the dif- 
ference that is between them, and to explain the advantages 
that turned the victory to the ſide of the Romans in theſe 
engagements. From ſuch a view, inſtead of having re- 
courle to chance, and blindly applauding, like men of ſu- 
perficial underſtanding, the good fortune of the conquer- 
ours, we ſhall be able to remark with certainty the true 
cauſes of their ſucceſs, and to ground our admiration upon 
the principles of ſound ſenſe. and reaſon. | DS 
With regard to the battles that were fought by Annibal, 
and the victories which he obtained againft the Romans, 
there is no nced upon this occaſion to enter into a long 
diſcuſſion of them. For it was not his arms, or his order 
of battle, which rendered that General ſuperior to the 


Romans; but his dexterity alone, and his admirable ſkill. 
ai 11 
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In the accounts that were given by us of thoſe engage- 
ments, we have very clearly ſhewn that this was the cauſe 
of his ſucceſs. And this remark is ſtill more ſtrongly con- 
firmed, in the firſt place, by the final iſſue of the war. 
For as ſoon as the Romans had obtained a General, whoſe 
ability was equal to that of Annibal, they immediately be- 
came the conquerours. Add to this, that Annibal himſelt 
rejected the armour which he firſt had uſed ; and having 
turniſhed the African troops with the arms that were taken 
from the Romans in the firſt battle, uſed afterwards no 
other. In the ſame manner alſo Pyrrhus employed, not 
only the arms, but the troops of Italy ; and ranged in al- 
ternate order a company of thoſe troops, and a cohort diſ- 
poſed in the manner of the. phalanx, in all his battles with 
the Romans. And yet, even with the advantage of this 
precaution, he was never able to obtain any clear or deciſive 
victory againſt them. It was neceſſary to premiſe theſe 
obſervations for the ſake of preventing any objection that 
might be made to the truth of what we ſhall hereafter ſay. 
Let us now return to the compariſon that -was propoſed. 
It is eaſy then to demonſtrate by many reaſons, that while 
the phalanx retains its -proper form and full power of ac- 
tion, no force is able to ſtand againſt it in front, or ſup- 
port the violence of its attack. When the ranks are cloſed 
in order to engage, each ſoldier, as he ſtands with his arms, 
occupies a ſpace of three feet. The ſpears, in their moſt 
ancient form, contained ſeventeen cubits in length. But, 
for the ſake of rendering them more commodious in action, 
they have ſince been reduced to fourteen. Of theſe, four 
cubits are contained between the part which the ſoldier 
graſps in his hands, and the lower end of the ſpear behind, 
which ſerves as a counterpoiſe to the part that is extended 
before him : and the length of this laſt part from the body 
Ggg of 
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of the ſoldier, when the ſpear i is puſhed forwards with both 


hands againſt the enemy, is by conſequence ten cubits. 

From hence it follows, that when the phalanx is cloſed in 
its proper form, and every ſoldier preſſed within the neceſ- 
ſary diſtance with reſpe& to the man that is before him 
and upon his fide, the ſpears of the fifth rank are extended 
to the length of two cubits, and thoſe of the ſecond, third, 

and fourth to a ſtil] greater length, beyond the foremoſt 
rank, Ihe manner in which the men are crouded together 
in this method is marked by Homer in the following lines. 


Shield ſtuck to ſhield, to helmet helmet join'd, 
And man to man; and at each nod that bow'd 
High waving on their heads the glittering cones, 


Rattled the hair-crown'd caſques : ſo thick they ſtood. * 


This deſcription is not leſs exact than beautiful. It is ma- 
nifeſt then, that five ſeveral ſpears, differing each from the 
other in the length of two cubits, are extended before ev 
man in the foremoſt rank. And when it is conſidered 
likewiſe, that the phalanx is formed by fxteen in depth, 
it will be eaſy to conceive, what muſt be the weight and 
violence of the intire body, and how great the force of its 
attack. In the ranks indeed that are behind. the fifth, the 
ſpears cannot reach ſo far as to be employed againſt the 
enemy. In theſe ranks therefore, the ſoldiers, inſtead of 
extending their ſpears forwards, reſt them upon. the ſhoul- 
ders of the men that are before them, with. their points 
ſlanting upwards; and in this manner they form a kind of 
rampart which covers their heads, and ſecures them againſt 


thoſe darts, which may be carried in their flight beyond: 
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the firſt ranks, and fall upon thoſe that are behind. But 
when the whole body advances to charge the enemy, even 
theſe hindmoſt ranks are of no ſmall uſe and moment. 
For as they. preſs continually upon thoſe that are before 
them, they add by their weight alone great force to the 
attack, and deprive alſo the foremoſt ranks of the power of 
drawing themſelves backwards or. retreating. Such then is 
the diſpoſition of the phalanx, with regard both to the 
whole and the ſeveral parts. Let us now conſider the arms, 
and the order of battle, of the Romans; that we may ſee 
by the compariſon in wh# reſpects they are different from 
thoſe of the Macedonians. | 

To each of the Roman ſoldiers, as he ſtands in arms, is 
allotted the ſame ſpace likewiſe of three feet. But as every 
ſoldier in the time of action is conſtantly in motion ; being 
forced to ſhift his ſhield continually, that he may cover 
any part of his body againſt which a ſtroke is aimed ; and 
to vary the poſition of his ſword, ſo as either to puſh, or 
to make a falling ſtroke; there muſt alſo be a diſtance of 
three feet, the leaſt that can be allowed for performing 
theſe motions with advantage, between each ſoldier and the 
man that ſtands next to him, both upon his fide and be- 
hind him. In charging therefore againſt the phalanx, every 
{ſingle Roman, as he has two Macedonians oppoſite to him, 
has alſo ten ſpears, which he is forced to encounter. But 
it is not poſſible for a ſingle man to cut down theſe ſpears 
with his ſword, before they can take their effect againſt 
him. Nor is it eaſy on the other hand to force his way 
through them. For the men that are behind add no weight 
to the preſſure, nor any ſtrength to the ſwords, of thoſe 
that are in the foremoſt rank. It will be eaſy therefore to 
conceive, that, while the phalanx retains its own proper 
poſition and ſtrength, no troops, as I before obſerved, can 
| Ggg 2 ever 
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ever ſupport the attack of it in front. To what cauſe then 
is it to be aſcribed, that the Roman armies are victorious 
and thoſe defeated that employ the phalanx ? The cauſe 
is this. In war, the times and the places of action are va- 
rious and indefinite. But there is only one time and place, 
one fixed and determinate manner of action, that is ſuited 
to the phalanx. In the caſe then of a general action, if 
an enemy be forced to encounter with the phalanx in the 
very time and place which the latter requires, it is proba- 
ble in the higheſt degree, from the reaſons that have been - 
mentioned, that the phalanx always muſt obtain the vic- 
tory. But if it be poſſible to avoid an engagement in 
ſuch circumſtances ; and indeed it is eaſy to do it; there 
is then nothing to be dreaded from this order of battle. It 
is a well known and an acknowledged truth, that the pha- 
lanx requires a ground that is plain and nad, and free 
likewiſe from obſtacles of every kind ; fuch as trenches, 
breaks, obliquities, the brows of hills, or the channels of 
rivers ; and that any of theſe are ſufficient to impede it, 
and to diſſolve the order in which it is formed. On the 
other hand again, it muſt as readily be allowed, that, if it 
be not altogether impoſſible, it is at leaſt extremely rare, 
to find a ground containing twenty ſtadia, or more, in its 
extent, and free from all theſe obſtacles. But let it how- 
ever be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a ground may perhaps be found. 
If the enemy, inſtead of coming down upon it, ſhould lead 
their army through the country, plundering the cities, and 
ravaging the lands, of what uſe then will be the phalanx ? 
As long as it remains in this convenient poſt, it not only 
has no power to ſuccour its friends, but cannot even pre- 
ſerve itſelf from ruin. For the troops that are maſters of 
the whole country without reſiſtance will caſily cut off from 
it all ſupplies. And if, on the other hand, it ſhould relin- 
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quiſh its own proper ground, and endeavour to engage in 
action, the advantage is then ſo great againſt it, that it 
ſoon becomes an ealy prey to the enemy. 

But farther; let it be ſuppoſed that the enemy will 
come down into this plain. Yet, if he brings not his whole 
army at once to receive the attack of the phalanx; or if, 
in the inſtant of the charge, he withdraws himſelf a little 
from the action; it is eaſy to determine what will be 
the conſequence, from the preſent practice of the Romans. 
For we now draw not our diſcourſe from bare reaſoning 
only, but from facts which have lately happened. When 
the Romans attack the phalanx in front, they never employ 
all their forces, ſo as to make their line equal to that of the 
enemy ; but lead on a part only of their troops, and keep 
the reſt of the army in reſerve. Now, whether the troops 
of the phalanx break the line that is oppoſed to them, or 
whether themſelves are broken, the order peculiar to the 
Phalanx is alike diffolved. For if they purſue the fugi- 
tives, or if, on the other hand, they retreat and are purſued, 
in either caſc they are ſeparated from the reſt of their own 
body. And thus there is left ſome interval or ſpace, which 
the reſerve of the Roman army takes care to ſeize, and 
then charges the remaining part of the phalanx, not in 
front, but in flank, or in the rear. As it is eaſy then to 
avoid the times Sadr” circumſtances that are advantageous 
to the phalanx; and as thoſe, on the contrary, that are 
diſadvantageous to it can never be avoided ; it is certain 
that this difference alone muſt carry. with it a deciſive 
weight in the time of action. 

To this it may be added, that the troops of the phalanx 
alſo are, like others, forced to march, and to incamp, in 
every kind of place: to be the firſt to ſeize the advan- 
tageous poſts ; : to inveſt an enemy, or be inveſted ; and to 
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engage alſo in ſudden actions, without knowing that an 
enemy was near, Theſe things all happen in war; and 
either tend greatly to. promote, or ſometimes wholly deter- 
mine the victory. But, at all ſuch times, the Macedonian 
order of battle either cannot be employed, or is employed 
in a manner that is altogether uſeleſs. For the troops 
of the phalanx loſe all their ſtrength, when they engage 
in ſeparate companies, or man with man. The Roman 
order, on the contrary, is never attended, even upon ſuch 
occaſions, with any diſadvantage. Among the Romans, 
every ſingle ſoldier, when he is once armed and ready for 
ſervice, 1s alike fatted to engage in any time and place, 
or upon any appearance of the enemy: and preſerves 
always the ſame power, and the ſame capacity of action, 
whether he engages with the whole of the army, or only 
with a part; whether in ſeparate companies, or ſingly man 
againſt man. As the parts therefore, in the Roman order 
of battle, are ſo much better contrived for ufe, than thoſe 
in the other; ſo the ſucceſs alſo in action mult, in the 
ſame proportion, be greater in the one than the other. If 
I have been long in examining this ſubject, it was becauſe 
many of the Greeks, at the time when the Macedonians 
were defeated, regarded that event as a thing ſurpaſſing all 
belief: and becauſe many others alſo may hereafter with to 
know, from what reaſons, and in what particular reſpects, 
the order of the phalanx is excelled by the arms and the 
order of battle of the Romans. I. now return from my 
digreſſion. 

Philip, when he had done all that was poſſible in the 
battle, and had ſuffered an intire defeat, collected together 
as many of the troops as were able to eſcape, and directed 
his retreat through Tempe towards Macedon: but firſt ſent 
. away one of his guards to Larifla, in the very night that 
I | followed 
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followed the action, with orders to deſtroy and burn all the 
royal papers. This attention which heſhewed, even in the very 
moment of his diſtreſs, not to leave ſo neceſſary a duty un- 
performed, was indeed highly worthy of a king. For he 
knew that if theſe papers ſhould fall into the hands of the 
Romans, they would afford many pretences that might be 
employed againſt himſelf and his friends. There are others 
perhaps to be found, who have not born the power of 
proſperous fortune like men; but have ſtood firm under 
the preſſure of adverſity, and ſupported themſelves by their 
caution and prudence. But this was very peculiarly the 
character of Philip: as it will be ſeen in the following parts 
of this work. For as we gave a diſtinct account of the 
happy diſpoſition and virtuous tendency of this prince in 
the beginning of his reign; and ſhewed afterwards, from 


what cauſes, and in what time and manner he changed 


his conduct, and purſued a different courſe of action; it 
will be no leſs our duty alſo to ſhew, in what manner he 
returned again to a better mind, and by what wiſe manage- 
ment, when his misfortunes had inſpired him with different 
ſentiments, he adjuſted all his meaſures to that neceſſity, 
which the times, in which he found himſelf, impoſed. 
The Roman General, when he had made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſition of the priſoners and the reſt of the ſpoil, continued 
his march with the army, towards Lariſſa. 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


Men who are moſt practiſed in deceit, are * deceived 
through want of caution. 


T is manifeſt then from this ca that, though we 

are all fo liable to be deceived, both by the ſame arts 
and the ſame_ inſtruments alſo 7 fraud, yet we are never 
ſufficiently upon our guard againſt them. For this very 
artifice has been practiſed upon many occaſions, and by 
many perſons. It is not ſtrange perhaps, that mankind in 
general ſhould ſo often fall into the ſnare. But that thoſe 
men, who are as we may ſay the very ſource of all deceit, 
ſhould be themſelves deceived, may reaſonably be thought 
aſtoniſhing. But indeed this only happens to them, be- 
cauſe they do not recollect upon ſuch occaſions the wiſe 


admonition of Epicharmus. * Be ng and n 
theſe are the nerves of the mind.“ 
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EXTRACT the FIFTH. 


The conference at . between Antiochus and the 
Roman deputies. 


BOUT this time, with the reſt of the ten Roman de- 
puties, came Publius Lentulus from Bargylia, and 
Lucius Terentius and Publius Vilius from Thaſſus: and 
within a few days afterwards, notice of their arrival havin 
been immediately conveyed to the king, they all aſſembled 
together at Lyſimachia. Hegeſianax alſo and Lyſias, who 
had been deputed from Antiochus to Flaminius, were at the 
ſame time preſent. In the private interviews that paſſed 
between the Romans and the king, nothing was to be ſeen 


but frankneſs and civility. But when they were afterwards 


all aſſembled together, and brought their buſineſs into de- 
bate, the aſpect of things was not ſo friendly. For Lucius 
Cornelius, as he deſired the king to — up thoſe cities 
in Aſia, which he had torn from the dominions of Ptolemy, 
at the ſame time preſſed him alſo in the moſt peremptory 
terms to relinquiſh thoſe that had belonged to Philip: ſince 
nothing, as he ſaid, could be more abſurd, than that, when 
the Romans had maintained a war againſt that prince, 
Antiochus ſhould come afterwards and carry away the ſpoils. 
He exhorted him likewiſe not to aſſume any power over the 
cities that were free: and then added; that, upon the whole, 
he could not hut wonder, what deſign had induced him to 
paſs into Europe with ſo powerful a 5 and army. That, 
if the thing were to be well conſidered, no other motive 
1 in could 
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could indeed be aſſigned for ſuch an expedition, but an 
intention to make war upon the Romans. 

The king replied to this diſcourſe: * That he knew 
not upon what grounds of reaſon his poſſeſſion of the cities 
of Aſia was now conteſted ; and that the Romans, of all 
others, had certainly no right to bring his title into diſpute. 
That he wiſhed that they would abſtain from meddling 
with the affairs of Aſia; as much as he was careful, not 
to meddle at any time with thoſe of Italy. That his deſign 
in paſſing into Europe was ro recover the Cherſoneſus, and 
the cities of Thrace, which were properly a part of his own 
dominions. That thoſe places had belonged originally to 
Lyſimachus: and, when that prince was attacked and van- 
quiſhed by Seleucus, they had pafſed, with the reſt of his 
kingdom, to the conquerour, by the juſt rights of war. 
That in ſucceeding times, while the attention of his 
anceſtors was drawn away to other objects, Ptolemy had 
firſt uſurped ſome parts of the dominions that were fo - 
acquired, and Philip afterwards the reſt. That he did 
not therefore now poſſeſs them, as taking an advantage 
from the misfortunes of Philip; but only as improv- 
ing an opportunity which was fair to himſelf, and fa- 
vourable for the recovery of his own proper right. That 
in bringing back the inhabitants of Lyſimachia, when they 
had been driven out by the Thracians, and reftoring the 
city to its former ſtate, he had done no injury to the 
Romans, nor ſhewed any intention to attack them; but 
deſigned only to make the place a ſeat of reſidence for his 
ſon Seleucus. That, with reſpect to the cities of Aha 
that were free, it was fit that they ſhould owe their liberty 
to his grace and favour, and not to the command of the 
Romans. And laſtly, with regard alſo to Ptolemy, that 


he ſhould be ready, without the interpoſition of others, to 
ws adjuſt 
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adjuſt all diſputes in the manner which himſelf ſhould 
deſire: for he had reſolved, not only to live in friendſhip, 
but even to contract likewiſe an affinity with that prince.” 
It was then propoſed by Lucius, that the Lampſacenians 
and Smyrnæans ſhould be called in, and heard; and this 
accordingly was done. On the part of the former appeared 
Parmenio and Pythodorus; and on that of the latter, 
Cœranus. But as they were beginning to harangue with 
great boldneſs and freedom, Antiochus, being uneaſy that 
he ſhould in this manner ſeem to give an account of his 
conduct before the Romans, ſtopped Parmenio from pro- 
ceeding in his diſcourſe, and faid ; that it was not the Ro- 


mans, but the Rhodians,. that were the proper judges of the 


matter in diſpute. Upon. this, the conference was im- 
mediately broken up ; and the parties all retired, being alike 
diſſatisfied with each other. 
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EXTRACT the SIXTH 


The death of Scopas the /Etolian at Alexandria. 


HOUGH there are many indeed who would wiſh 
to draw glory from hazardous actions, there are 
but few who have the courage to undertake them. And 
yet Scopas had advantages far greater than Cleomenes, it 
he had been willing to try the fortune of ſome bold and 
deſperate attempt, For the latter had been unexpectedly 
prevented by his enemies ; and had no hope left, except in 
the aſſiſtance of his domeſticks and his friends. He re- 
ſolved however to make trial of that hope, and choſe ra- 
ther to die with honour, than to ſurvive with diſgrace. But 
Scopas on the contrary, though he had a ſtrong force ready 
to ſupport him, and though the infancy of the king ren- 
dered the opportunity alſo highly favourable, was prevented 
merely through his own irreſolution and delay. For Ari- 
ſtomenes, having received. notice that he had aſſembled his 
friends together at his houſe, and was holding a conſulta- 
tion with them, ſent ſome of the guards, to require him to 
attend the royal council. On receiving this meſſage, Sco- 
pas was ſtruck with ſuch confuſion, that he had neither 
courage to carry any thing into execution, nor reſolution 
to obey the orders of the king. This was ſenſeleſs in the 
higheſt degree. Ariſtomenes therefore, being informed of 
his folly, ſurrounded the houſe with ſome troops and ele- 
phants, and at the ſame time ſent Ptolemy the ſon of Eu- 
menes with a body of young ſoldiers, to conduct him to 
the council, if he was willing to come, or otherwiſe to 


bring 
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bring him by force. When Ptolemy entered the houſe, 
and told him, that the king commanded his attendance, 
Scopas ſeemed not at firſt to pay any regard to what he 
ſaid; but, fixing his eyes ſtedfaſtly upon him, for ſome 
time continued to ſurvey him with a threatening air, as if 
he had been aſtoniſhed at his boldneſs. The other, coming 
nearer, roughly ſeized him by his mantle :- and Scopas then 
called upon his friends to help him. But as many of the 
ſoldiers were now come in, and ſome perſon alſo informed 
him that the houſe was ſurrounded by troops, he was forced 
to yield to the neceſſity, and followed Ptolemy, together 
with his friends. As ſoon as he appeared before the coun- 
eil, the charge againſt him, having been opened in few 
words by the king, was then continued by Polycrates, who 
had lately arrived at Cyprus, and afterwards by Ariſto- 
menes. The chief heads of the accuſation were the facts 
which have before been mentioned. To theſe only were 
added, the ſecret meetings which he had held with his 
Riad and his refuſal to obey the orders of the king. 
Upon theſe facts he was condemned, not only by the coun- 
cil, but by the embaſſadours alſo that were preſent. For 
Ariſtomenes had called together upon this occaſion, beſides 
many other illuſtrious men from Greece, the embaſſadours 
„ that had been ſent by the Ætolians to negotiate a 

Among theſe was Dorimachus the ſon of Nicoſtra- 
rg ben the accuſers had ended, Scopas attempted in- 
deed to ſay ſomething in his own defence : but the guilt of 
his actions was ſo - manifeſt, that what he urged made no 
impreſſion, He was conveyed therefore to priſon with his 
friends : and in the following night, by the orders of Ari- 
ſtomenes, ended his life by poiſon, together with his friends. 
But Diczarchus, by the ſame orders, after he had firſt 
been tortured, was whipped to death with rods: and thus 


ſuffered | 
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ſuffered the puniſhment that was both ſuitable to his crimes, 
and due likewiſe to the common vengeance of all Greece. 
For this was the ſame Dicæarchus, who, when Philip had 
reſolved, in contempt of treaties, to invade the Cyclade 
iſlands and the cities of the Helleſpont, was appointed by 
that prince the commander of all his fleet, and chief leader 
of the whole expedition. Employed in a deſign fo mani- 
feſtly impious, he was ſo far from being- ſhocked at the in- 
Juſtice of his undertaking, that he endeavoured, by an ac- 
tion of the moſt abandoned profligacy, to ftrike both the 
Gods and men with horror. For, when he had brought 
his fleet to anchor, he erected two altars, one to. Impiety, 
and the other to Injuſtice ; offered ſacrifices upon them 
and adored thoſe vices, as if they had been divinities. It 
ſeems therefore, that both the Gods and men concurred to 
inflict upon him a moſt proper puniſhment. For it was 
reaſonable that a man, whoſe life had been fo contrary to 
nature, ſhould die alſo a death that was unnatural. The 
reſt of the Ætolians, who were willing to return to their 
own country, were diſmiſſed by the king, and allowed to 
carry with them all their goods. With regard to Scopas, 
that paſſion for acquiring wealth, in which he was known 
during his life to ſurpaſs all other men, appeared ſtill more 
conſpicuouſly after his death, from the great quantity of 
money and of valuable goods that was found in his houfe. 
His cuſtom was, to employ the debauched and profligate 
as the miniſters of his rapine : and, with the help of ſuch 
aſſociates, he forced his way into the ſtrongeſt places 
through all the kingdom, and ranſacked them in ſearch of 
treaſure. | 

When this diforder was ſo happily compoſed, the mi- 
niſters of the court refolved to celebrate the Anacleteria, 
or proclamation of the king. For though this wy 
h 1 a 
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had not yet arrived at the cuſtomary age, it was thought 
that, if he ſhould now ſeem to take the ſupreme authority 
into his own hands, the affairs of the kingdom would ac- 
quire a more ſettled form, and might be again brought back 
into a better train. The preparations upon this occaſion 
were very ſumptuous ; and the ceremony performed with 
a magnificence that was worthy of ſuch a ſovereign. It 
was ſuppoſed that Polycrates was the perſon, by whoſe 
means chiefly this meaſure was carried into execution. 
This Polycrates, under the reign of the father of the preſent 
prince, though he was then very young, had rendered himſelf, 
both by his ſervices and his fidelity, one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons of the court. Nor was the credit leſs, 
which he had acquired in the preſent reign. For having 
been intruſted with the government of Cyprus, and the 


care of collecting the revenues of that country, in moſt 


difficult and unſettled times, he not only had preſerved the 
iſland for the infant king, but amaſſed likewiſe a very large 
treaſure ; and now brought it with him to Alexandria, after 
he had firſt reſigned his government to Ptolemy of Mega- 
lopolis. On account of this important ſervice, he was re- 
ceived with great applauſe, and became afterwards very 

werful. And yet this man, as he advanced in age, 
ſtarted aſide from this honourable courſe, and plunged 
| himſelf into a life of vice and profligacy. The ſame diſ- 
honour is ſaid alſo to have attended the old age of Ptolemy 
the ſon of Ageſander. When we arrive at the proper time, 
we ſhall take care to give ſome account of the ſcandalous 
actions which they committed, after they had raiſed them- 


{elves into power. 
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A. 
A BBA. A city of Africk, near 
to Carthage. Page 301. 
ABYpus. The advantages of the ſi- 
tuation of Abydus and Seſtus, 369. 
The ſiege of Abydus by Philip, 
371. The deſperate reſolution of 
the inhabitants, 372. 

AchæAxs. Gain a complete victory 

_ againſt'the Spartans in the battle 

of Mantinea, 239. They never 
employ any deceit or artifice, in 
matters of policy or in war, 286. 
Acnzus. Is cloſely beſieged in the 
citadel of Sardes, y6. He attempts 
do eſcape, is betrayed and delivered 
into the hands of Antiochus, and 
ſuffers a cruel and infamous pu- 
niſhment, 101, 103. His misfor- 
tune deſerved pity, and not cen- 
ſure, 81. 
AckocorinTHUs. One of the horns 
of Peloponneſus : the latter being 
\ denoted as the bull, 72. 
Fmitivs, Marcus, Carries the or- 
ders of the Roman Senate to Phi- 
lip. A particular account of his 


VOLUME. 


interview with that prince, 374, 
375+ 


ZEntas. A writer on the art of war. 


His method of conveying intelli- 
gence 'by the means of lighted 
torches, 213. 

ZETOLIans. Pay no regard to the 
laws of war or peace, but are al- 
ways ready to invade both friends 
and foes, 386. Their greedineſs 
in pillaging the Macedonian cam 

after the battle of Cynoſcephalæ, 
407. Their treaty with the Ro- 


mans ſhameful to themſelves, and 


dangerous in its conſequences to 
the whole of Greece, 156, 157, 
229, 230. 

Arrick, A country of great ferti- 
lity, Falſely repreſented by Ti- 
mæus, 263, 264. 

Ac arhociEs. Phe tyrant of Sicily. 
Some account of his character and 

great exploits, 271, 348. | 

AGATHOCLES. The guardian of 
young Ptolemy. His ill conduct 
gives occaſion to a popular inſur- 
rection in which he is killed with 

all his family, 337, 346. 
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AGcRIGENTUM, in Sicily. A deſcrip- 
tion of that city, 145. 

ALtXanDer. The account given by 
Calliſthenes of the, famous battle 
between Alexander and Darius in 
Cilicia, ſhewn to be full of con- 
tradition and abſurdity, 274, 279. 

ALEXANDER, ſurnamed the Iſian, his 


harangue at the time of the con- 


ferences between Philip, Flami- 
nius, and the allies of Greece, 384. 
Al EXAND RIA. An inſurrection of 
the ſoldiery and people in that city, 
42. 1 
| AH King of the Atha- 
manians. A man of an eaſy dit- 
poſition. Is employed by Flami- 
nius as an inſtrument in promoting 
his deſigns, 322. | 
Anazxcay. In the natural revolu- 
tions of civil government, anarchy 
riſes out of the government of the 
. multitude, and ends in abſolute 
monarchy, 11. | 
AnposBals. A prince of Spain. 
Breaks his alliance with the Car- 
thaginians, and joins the Romans, 
203, The motives of his con- 
duct, 205. He again revolts from 
the Romans, is followed by Sci- 
pio, and defeated in battle, 257, 
259- f V1 
ANIMALS, Brute animals more cau- 
tious than men, 333. : 
AnniBat. Concludes a treaty. with 
Philip, king of Macedon, 69. 
| Re himſelf maſter of Taren- 
tum with the aſſiſtance of ſome of 
the citizens, 105, 113. His at- 
tempt to force the Romans to raiſe 
the ſiege of Capua, 122. Failing 
in this attempt, he advances with 
_ the ſame intention into, the; neigh- 


_ .bourhood of Rome, and incamps AzarTvus. 


at the diſtance of only forty ſtadia 
from the city, 125. Is prevented 


\ 
* 
* 


by an accident from taking the 
city by ſtorm : and returns back. 
again after having plundered. the 

killed a great num- 


country, 4 | 
ber of the Romans who followed 


him in his fetreat, 126, 127. He 
is called out of Italy with his army 
to defend his own. country, 305. 
His preparations for a battle, 31 1, 
313. He deſires a conference with 
Scipio, 314. His. ſpeech upon 
that occaſion, 315. His diſpoſi- 
tion in the battle of Zama. His. 
harangue to the army, and his in- 
tire defeat, 32, 325; His beha- 
viour in the ſenate of Carthage af- 
ter the battle, 329. Reflections 
on his great abilities and prudence,, 
199, 242. The cauſe of his fail 
ing in his war againſt the Romans, 
243+ L424 


ANnTiocnvs. King of Syria. The 


manner in which he rendered him 


ſelf maſter of the city of Sardes, 


74% 78. He inveſts Achæus af 


terwards in the citadel, and having 


otten that prince into his hands 


by the treachery of Bolis, puniſhes. 
him with a cruel death, and pre- 
vails with the garriſon to ſurrender: 


the citadel, 


ae Cit: „ 104. His expe- 
dition into 


arthia and Hyrcania, . 


192, 197. His courage and fame, 


261. His ambitious deſigns againſt 
young Ptolemy in what manner. 
puniſhed, 331, 332. His confer- 
ence at Lyſimachia with the Ro- 
man deputies, 417. 


Apprus. In conjunction with Mar- 


cellus attempts to take Syracuſe by 

aſſault, and is forced to deſiſt from 

his deſign. by the inventions of; 
Archimedes, 85, 88. 

Adviſes Philip not to- 

leave a garriſon in lebame. 72. 


His attempt to take Cynætha by 


* ſurprize,, 


ft B E 


N in what manner fruſtrated, 
x36 He is poiſoned by the order 
of Philip; his moderation upon 
that occaſion: and the honours 
that were decreed” to him by the 
Achæans after his death, gl, 92. 
AxcniMepss. Invents various ma- 
chines, and repels the Romans in 


their approaches againſt the city of - 


 Syracule, 85, 87. 
AxisTocrAcy. What is truly an 
© ariſtocracy, 4. Is the next in the 


- ſucceſſion of the different forms of 


N to royalty, after the 
tter has degenerated into tyranny, 
9. Being changed into oligarchy, 
it then * birth 0 democracy, 
8810 

Kater His account of the Lo- 

crians of Italy confirmed by the 
traditions that are found Weng 
chat people, 267. 

aer 
that belong to the ſeveral bodies 
that compoſe a Roman legion, 24, 
26. The armour of the Roman 

cavalry borrowed from the Greeks, 

28. The Roman 
ttived both for protection and of- 

5 Fence, 325. The ſentiments of 

Philopœ men concerning the brighe- 
ness of arms, 232, 

Axzacus. One of the founders of 
the Parthian empire, Hey be- 
fore Antiochus, 192. 

eng The brother of Aoni- 

Was left to command in 
Sovin, when the latter marched into 
Tealy, 225. Is defeated by Pub- 
ius Scipio in a genetal eng wee” 
ment, 207; He collects. toget 
the k remains of his army, and paſſes 
_ the Pyrenzan mountains, in order 


to Join his brother, 208, ping 
Endes Italy,” he is intercepted by 
che Conſuls Livius and audius, 


2 TIT 


A deſcription of the arms 


arms well con- 


+ 


and forced to engage in a 2 
battle; is defect, and 
the action: his character, #24, 225. 

ASDRUBAL. The ſon of Geſco. Is 
defeared in Spain by Publius Sci- 
Pio, 245. 

ASPASIANS. A barbarous 
Aſia. The manner in w 
paſs the Oxus, 219. 

ASTRONOMY. Some parts of that 
ſcience neceſſary to be acquired y' 

the commander of an army, 13 

137. 

ATHENIANS. Eager, precipitate, and 
ungovernable, 50. Owed all their 
glory to favourable accidents, 48. 
Their ſtate compared to a ſhip in 

which there is no commander, 49. 

ATTaLus. King of Pergatnus, in 

conjunction with the Rhodians 

gains the victory againſt Philip in 

a naval battle, 332. The artifice 

by which he ſaved himſelf when his 

veſſel was taken in that engage- 

ment, 257. 

Avarics. Compared to a dropſy, 
285. 


ple of 
ich they 


B. 


ATTLE. Birds Scipio and 
Aſdrubal in Spain, 207. Be- 
tween Aſdrubal and the Romans in 
Italy, 224. Between Philopœmen 
and Machinadas the tyrant of Spar- 
ta in the Jain of Mantinea, 234. 
Between Scipio and Aſdrubal the 
ſon af Gefco'in Spain, 246. The 
battle of Zama, 318, 324. Of 
Cynoſcephalæ, between FROP and 
Flaminius, 40. 

BATTLE. The order of battle "of 
'the Romans very difficult to be 
broken, 325. A mph bf the - 
order of battle of the Romans with 
hat of the Macedonians, 468. 
1ii 2 BoLrs, 


F 


Boris. A Cretan, employed by So- 
ſibius to ſave Achæus, betrays his 
truſt, and delivers that prince into 
the hands of his enemies, 96, 101. 

Booty. The manner obſerved by the 
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ariſtocracy, and democracy, 58. 

Was tending to its decline at the 
time of the war of Annibal, when 
the democratical part of the con- 


Romans in the diſtribution of? it, 


182. | 
BaENN US. Led an army of Gauls 
into the very midſt of Greece, 154. 


Co 


ALAMITY, An exaggerated 
'@ deſctiption of calamity very 
improper for Hiſtory, 349. The 
remembrance of calamities natu- 
rally excites the hatred of men a- 
gainſt the authors of them, 132. 
CALLISTHENES. One of the moſt 
eminent of the ancient writers. 
Miſtaken in his opinion concern- 
ing the Cretan government, 50. 
Guilty of many groſs contradic- 
tions and abſurdities in his deſcrip- 
tion of the battle between Alexan- 
der and Darius in Cilicia, 274, 
279. AE. 
Came. The manner in which. the 
Romans form their camp, with. a 
particular deſcription and account 
of the extent, circumference, and 
ſeveral parts, 30, 35. The duties 
of the officers and ſoldiers in the 
camp, 36, 40. The different me- 
thod of the Greeks, 475 
Cames. The two camps of Afdru- 
bal and Syphax ſet fire to in the 
night by Scipio, 298. The cir- 
cumference of a camp no certain 
rule for judging of the number of 
troops which it contains, 143. 
Capua., Beſieged by the Romans, 
122. 
CaxT HAGE. The government of 
Carthage, like thoſe of Rome and 
Sparta, was a mixture of royalty, 


ſtitution had too much prevailed... 
This change was the chief cauſe 
that the Carthaginians were con- 
quered in the war, 37. 
CarTHAGE. New Carthage in Spain. 
The ſituation and great advantages 
of that city, 172, 175. Taken. 
by Scipio, 180. k 
CARTHAONIANS. Maintain at one 
time four different armies in Italy 
and Spain, beſides another in Si- 
cily, and a fleet, 82. Their: ill 
treatment of the Spaniards, and 
the effect which it produced, 203, 
- 204. After repeated: defeats in 
Africk they recall Annibal from 
Italy, 305. Break a treaty. which 
they had concluded with the Ro- 
mans, and attempt to deſtroy the 
Roman embaſſadours, 308, 311. 
They again ſue for peace in the 
moſt abject manner, and ſubmit to, 
the conditions impoſed by Scipio, 
327, 330. The Carthaginians the 
firſt in the knowledge of naval af- 
fairs, but inferior to the Romans. 
in the eſtabliſhment and diſcipline 
of their armies, 572 58. Owed. 
their victories in the war of Anni- 
bal chiefly to their cavalry, 12 3. 
Inferior to the people of Italy in 
bodily ſtrength and courage, 58. 
Addicted to the love of gain; 
and ſuffer corruption to be openly - 
practiſed in the diſpoſal of the 3 
fices of the ſtate, 61. | 
Cavalry. Among the Romans, ap- 
pointed by the Cenſors according 
to the rate of their revenue, 23. 
Their diviſion into troops, their 
arms, and ſtipends, 27, 28, 44. 
CELTIBERIANS, Their great bravery: 


. 1; 


» 1. 


io an engagement betwern the 
ein and the Romans, 
303, 304. 

Ci dg $9808; he Romans, let 
. works to farm, 19. 

Cy TVR1ONS... In the Roman army, - 
ow * choſen : their duties and { 
pends, 26, 3, 44- 

Chios. A naval battle near that 
. Iſland, between Philip and the 
" Rhodians, 35 r. 

CI AÆN RAS. Embaſſadour from the 
ZEtolians to the Lacedzmonians. 
His ſpeech upon that occaſion, 
filled with accuſation and invective 


; 146, 
Ciauvbius.  Marcellys, the Roman 
Conſul, is killed in a ſkirmiſh: 


rellections of the Hiſtorian upon 
that accident, 198, 199. 
COKER King of Sparta; fails 


in an, attempt to take Megalopolis, 


from not having. made a proper 
_ computation of time, 139. 


Conripence. To place a Lonadeh * 


in others is a dangerous thing, and 
when neceſſary ſhould be done with 
great caution, 104, 81. 
ConQuesT. TO conquer, is more 
_ eaſy, than to make a good uſe of 
victory, 203. 
ConsuvLs. Among the Romans, the 
powers allotted to them in the 
conſtitution of the Secam, 
3 
CORSICA. The miſtakes of Timzus 
in his account of that iſland, 264. 
CRETE. The government of Crete 
bears no ſuch reſemblance to that 
of Sparta as writers have com- 
monly ſuppoſed : is purely demo- 
cratical. The manners of the Cre - 
tans, 50, 31, 52. 
CyNOSCEPHAL A, The battle near 
the hills of that name in Thelhty,. 


N. D 


againſt the kings of Macedon, 


E N X. 


between king Philip and the 2 
A, 492-,... 
0. U 
EME TRIUS. Of Pharos, ad- 
viſes Philip to pay no regard to 
his faith, 72. 
DEurrälus. Phalereus. His . 
ſervation concerning the manner of 
training a body of troops, illuſ- 
trated by an apt compariſon, 190. 
Democracy. One of the forms wi 
government: riſes out of oligar 
cChy, and degenerates into the go- 
vernment of the multitude, 10, 11. 
What is to be eſteemed a juſt de- 
.. MOCFACY, 4. 
Diana, A wonderful ſtory concern- 


ing a ftatue of that Goddeſs, 
363. a 
ICE ARCHUS, Raiſes two altars; one 
80 Impiety, and another to Injuſ- 
ice; waß puniſhed. erwards in 
4A, manger. very ſuitable fo his wick- 
edneſs, 422. | 
Digp1eurTy. Men 8 not to be 
deterred from purſuing any uſeful 
knowledge by the ſeeming difficul- 


ties that attend it, 217, 218. 


Dioxvsius. The tyrant of Sicily: 
drew his origin from the loweſt of 
the people. The judgement of 
Publius Scipio concerning Diony- 
ſius and Agathocles, 348. 

D1sciPLINE. The ſeverity with which. 
it was exerciſed in the Nane ar- 
mies, 4 Og 41s 42. 2 

DRESss. An affected nicety in dreſs 
more ſuitable to women than to- 
ſoldiers, 232. 
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CBATANA,” The ancient capi- 
tal of Media: ſome Account of 
its. 


Ss. N ®@ 


its lituation, ſplendour, and mag- 

nificence, 192. 

Echixus. The ſiege of that city by 
Philip, 166. 

Epzco. The firſt of the princes of 
Spain who left the n 
and joined the Romans: his in- 
tervie y with Scipio upon that oc- 
caſion, 204, 202. 


EMBas8apours, The perfidious at- 


tempt of the Carthaginians againſt _ 


ſome Roman embaſſadours, 310. 
The different conduct of Scipio: 

the rights of embaſſadours conſi- 
gered as ſacred among the Romans, 
313. 

S The anger of that peo- 
ple always attended with moſt ter- 

rible cruelty, 346. 

EMurIR E. Beſt — by the ſame 
courſe of condutt by which it was 
obtained, 204. 

Bramnohnas, His virtue, and that 
of Pelopidas, the cauſe from which 
Thebes derived all its glory, 49. 
The conduct of Epaminondas com- 
pared in a particular inſtance with 
that of Anmbal, 128. 

Eexoras. The Hiſtorian : ** 
ken in his judgement concerning 
the Cretan government, 51. His 
opinion with reſpe& to the writers 
of Hiſtory, 283. 

EUPBHRATES. The ſources and courſe 
of that river, 162. 

Evi ms. A beautiful apoGropice 


to Peace, from one of the loſt. 


Tragedies of that Poet, 28x. 
EUTHYDEMUS. 


government of Bactriana, is pur- 


ſued by Antiochus and defeated in 


battle, 222. ls afterwards par- 


doncd, and ſuffered to retain the 


title of king, 260. 


EXTK AORDINARTES. | A ſelect body 
inſthe Roman army. Theie par- 
111 N 


Having ſeized the 


E X. 


ticular duty, and RAY in the 
camp, 29, 33+ 


F. 


ALESHOOD. To kinds of it 
in Hiſtory, 269. To ſuppreſs 

facts in hiſtory is alſo a kind of 
falſehood, 272. 

rigen. His conferences with 

hilip concerning ace, 

Gains a truce of Rs) OS: 

that prince, 391. His dexterous 

management, and general charac- 
ter: was the firſt of the Romans 
who paſſed with an army into 
Greece, 394. He gains a victory 
againſt Philip in the battle of Wy 
noſcephalæ, 402. 

For TiTups, Fortitude and temper- 
ance, the chief ſupport of the 
Spartan government, 53. 

FoxTuns. Men who are too ſtopid 
to diſcern the cauſes of things, a- 
ſcribe thoſe events to fortune which 
are the work of reaſon, 169. To 
be fortunate, deſerves neither ad- 
miration nor praiſe, 166, 

FuneRAL. The manner of cele- 
brating the funerals of illuſtrious - 
men at ons 59. 


G. 


Gee The knowledge ne- 
ceſſary for the General of an 
army, 135, 142. A General ne- 
ver ſhould expoſe his perſon in lit- 
tle combats, or without neceſſity, 
199. Should conſider before a 
battle, the conſequences of a de- 
feat, as well as the advantages of 
a victory, 226. The diſtributjon 
of the plunder deſerves moſt par- 
ticularly wy. attention of a aa 

ral, 18 3. 


Guo- 


1 


Sontra v. The uſe of it in deter- 
mining the height of walls, or the 
ſize of camps and cities, 141, 
143. | ; 

GovernMEnT., Origin of political 

ſocieties, 6. The different kinds 

ef government. The manner in 

Which they are formed, with their 
ſeveral changes and alternate revo- 

lutions, 4. 6, 8, 9, 10, 11. Every 

. Gingle-kind of government breeds 

- ſome evil in itſelf which cauſes its 

.. deſtruftion, 12. Mixed govern- 

ment the moſt. durable, but ſub- 

ject alſo to decay and ruin, 12, 62. 
n what manner changed, 63. 

 GoveRNMENT.. The government of 

the multitude, one of the fix dif- 
ferent kinds of government: riſes 
out of democracy, and leads to 
monarchy, 4, 5, 11, 63: 

GarEECE.. A ſhert view of the de- 

fects and excellencies ef the moſt 

celebrated ſtates of Greece, 48, 56. 


SRERKS. lIatruſted with the publick, 


money, never diſcharge their duty 
with fidelity, 62. Corrupted by 
preſents diſtributed among them 
by the kings of Perſia, 153. 
vaded by the Gauls, and protected 
by the kings of Macedon, 154. 
Inſlaved by the princes of the ſame 
houſe, 147. The manner in which 
they incamp, 47. They are warn- 
ed of. the fatal. conſequences” of 
bringing the Romans into Greece, 
GARD. Different guards how regu- 
lated, in the Roman camp, 36, 38. 


H. 


" FASTATH The number of ſol- 
diers ſo-called in a Roman le- 


N ÞD 


In- 


IraLlLyr. 


gion. How ſelected. Their arms, 
and place in the camp, 24, 23, 32. 


JI T. 


X. 


Compoſe the fitſt line in the ufual 
order of battle, 303. [420 
HecaTomPyLvus. A City of Parthia; 
why fo called, 194. | 
HeLLEesPONT., The ſtrait ſo named, 
369. 
HERACTLIDEs. 
racter, 287. 
His roRY. Different kinds of hil- 
tory, 120. The ends to which it 
ſhould be directed, 349. Truth 
the moſt eſſential part in hiſtorical 
compoſition, 269. The qualifica- 
tions neceſſary to make a good 
Hiſtorian, 283. The uſe and ad- 
vantage of General Hiſtory, 83. 
Homsr. Repreſents a conſummate 
ſtateſman and commander in the 
perſon of Ulyſſes, 283, 138. Paſ- 
ſages cited from that Poet, 280, 
283, 322, 326, 410. 
Honk Artus. Surnamed Cocles; de- 
votes himſelf to certain death to 
ſave his country, 66. 


r; 
ASSUS: In” Afia, how- fituated. 


A wonderful ſtory concerning the 
ſtatue of Veſta in that city, 363. 


His origin, and cha- 


Id AGES. Of illuftrious Romans pre- 


ſetved in their families, and for 
what purpoſes, 58,” 59. 
The people of Italy ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of Africk- in bodily- 
ſtrength and courage, 58: P 


Jvsrick. The notions of juſt and 


unjuſt how firſt raiſed in the hu- 
man mind, 6. | | 

7 NOWLEDGE. The knowledge 

requiſite to the commander of 

an army, how acquired, 135. The 

great difference in compoſing hiſ- 

cory. 


— 


NM It ' NN 


I 
tory, between knowledge derived 


from reading, and that which is 
drawn from perſonal inſpeion and 
inquiry, 282, 283. 


L. 


ACE DAEMON. The conſtitu- 
tion of the Lacedæmonian go- 
vernment, 50, 56. 

LacepMoNnlans. Their treatment 
af a meſſenger ſent to them 
Kerxes to demand earth and wa- 
ter, with ſome other memorable 

_ inflances of their ancient virtue, 
157, 158.. They are defeated by 

the Achæans in the battle of Man- 
tinea, 234, 240. 

LabpERs. The method of deter- 
mining the meaſure of them, 
141. 

Lacoras, A Cretan i in the army of 
Antiochus. Forms a deſign for 
taking the city of Sardes and ſuc- 
ceeds in the attempt, 74, 78. 

LAODICE. The wife of Achæus. IS 
forced after his death to ſurrender 
the citadel of Sardes, 104. 

LION. Among the Romans; four 
legions raiſed every year: the 

numbers of which a legion con- 

- Gſts, and the different bodies of 
which each is compoſed,; the ſol- 

diers and oſficers how abalen. 22, 
24. | 

Lac In Sicily... "The: Grua- 
tion of that city, 6. 

LiGaT-ARMED. In the Moes ar- 

mies. Their age, condition, and 
arms, 24. 

Lissus. The city of that name, and 
the citadel taken by Philip, 93. 
Livius. The Roman commander in 

Tarentum; his conduct when An- 

nibal had entered the city, 112. 

Lockrians,, Of Italy. Some cuſ- 


F 


— 


MaAcDONIANS. 


toms and traditions that an coun 
among them, 209, 266. 
Lyciscus. Embaſſadour ous Abe 
ſtates of Acarnania to the Lace- 
dæmonians. His ſpeech upon that 
occaſion, containing a defence of 
the conduct of the kings of Ma- 
cedon, and an accuſation of the 
ZEtolians, 1 50, 158. His foreſight 
of the fatal conſequences of bring- 
ing the Romans into Gtcece, 187. 
Lycukcus. The firſt inventor of 
mixed government, compoſed of 
the three ſimple forms, 3, 12. The 
wonderful excellence of his laws, 
53. One great defect in his frame 
of government, and the conſe- 
quences of it, 54; The purpoſe 
for which he feigned an intercourſe 
with the e * — 
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d 


The: barrier: of 

Greece, againſt the anvakons 

of barbarous nations, 54 

; The. Magedarian 

arms and order of battle compared 
with thoſe of the Romans, 408. 

Machaxipas. The tyrant ot Sparta. 
Is defeated and killed by Philo- 
pœmen, in the battle of Mantinea, 
234. 

Ne Invented by Archime- 
des, when Syracuſe was veligges 
by the Romans, , 88. 

Maco: His defence of New. Cars 
thage - againſt the Romans, 177. 
Surrenders the citadel, 181. 

Manvponius. A prince of Spain. 
Withdraws. his troops from the 
Carthaginians, and joins the Ro- 
mans, 203. Again leaves the Ro- 
mans, 254. The wife of Mando- 


nius addreſſes Scipio in a 2 
the female e 15: 
* * Mas- 


. ws 


. CC =. & KF 


| ans. Marcus, together with 
Appius, lays to Syracuſe, and 
is forced to deſiſt from the attempt 
by the EP r of Ar- 
chimedes, 86, 

Mannen. The _ obſerved by the 

Romans in their marches, 44. 

Massanis8a. King of the Numi- 
dians, recovers his paternal king- 
dom with the aſſiſtance of the Ro- 


mans, and Joins to it the dominions 


of Syphax, 312 

Mev1a. The moſt powerful of the 

kingdoms of Aſia, 192. 
MopzgRATIONW. A remarkable in- 

ſtance of the effect of that virtue 

in Aratus, 91. 

Mow ak chr. The firſt, in natural 
order, of the ſix kinds of govern- 


ment, 4. How formed, 6. Changed 


into royalty, 6, 8. In what man- 
ner ſtates are brought back again 

to this original form, 11 
MuLTIiTupe. The multitude ea 
to the ſea, a 
MuLTiTupz- The government of 

the multitude, the laſt of the fix 


democracy, and gives . to mo- 
rer 1 11. 
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ABIS. The e of 8 
his violence, and ſtrange me- 
thods of cruelty, 290. 

Wan The Athenian. Loſt with 
all his army, through ignorance 
and a vain ſuperſtition, 140. 

NoniiTy. Among the Locrians of 
. derived from women, 267. 


wb O. 
FFICERS.. In the Roman ar- 


kinds of government, riſes out of 


my, the manner in which 


| = they are appointed, 26, | 


_ 
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OLrt6ancny. Springs from ariſto- 


cracy, and gives birth to demo- 

cracy, 5. 10. 

OLyYMPlAaD. The juſt meaſure of the 
term ſo called, 119. 

Otymeick Games. Inſtituted by 
Hercules; and with what inten- 
tion, 280. 

ORACLE. The prediction of an an- 
cient oracle concerning Tarentum, 
110. 


Ork. The oaths of the Roman 


ſoldiers, at the time of their en- 
rolment, and in the camp, 24, 36. 
The great force of this obligation 
among the Romans, and the effect 
of it in the publick adminiſtration 
of the ſtate, 62. In what manner 
a man was puniſhed by the ſenate, 
who had endeavoured to elude his 
a by an  Equiygenl diſtinction, 


Por 


ALISADE. The excellence of 
the Roman pane above that 
of the Greeks, 396. 


PaRTHIA. The deſart of Parthia, 


naturally deſtitute of water,- by 
what method it was ſupplied, 193. 


8ACE. Some topieks in praiſe of 


peace, 280. 
e ee In conjunction with 


Epaminondas raiſed the glory of 


Thebes, 49. A remarkable in- 
ſtance of his impruderfce, 80. 
PzoPpLE. Roman people, / the part 
allotted to them in the govern- 
ment, 16. In what manner they 
Were controuled by the other 
branches. of the conſtitution, 19. 
The people at Carthage alſo had 
certain powers, 56. In the time 
of Aunibal had drawn to them- 
ſielves the greateſt ſhare in the go- 
2 K K k vern- 


— 
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C 


vernment: 


the elfost ol that 
uſurpation, 37. e 
PnEnAAs. Pretor of tha Zcolians ; : 


his behaviour in the conferences 
between Philip and Flaminius, 383. 

PRiLEMENUSs. A citizen of Taren- 

tum; aſſiſts Annibat in taking 
the city by ſurprize, 103. 

Prairie. King of Macedon; con- 
cludes a treaty with Annibal, 69. 
Employs Taurion to poiſon Ara- 

tus, 91. Takes the city and cita- 

del of Liſſus, His works at 
the ſiege of Echinus, 160, His 
preparations' for the war againſt 
Attalus and the Romans, 211. He 

' conquers the Cianians, and de- 

ſtroys their city, 335. - Is defeated 

im a fea engagement by Attalus and 

rhe Rhodians, 351. 
himſelf maſter of Prinaſſus by a 
ſtratagem, 362. Lays ſiege to 
Abydus, 370. His conferences 
with Flaminius and the allies of 
Greece, 382. Sends embaſſadours 
to Rome, but without effect, 393. 
Is defeated by Flaminius in the 
battle of Cynoſcephalæ, 402. The 
character and conduct of this prince, 
73, 148, 334, Do 415. 

PHILOPOEMEN., 

Machanidas the tyrant of Sparta in 
the battle of Mantinea, 234. 


Draws the Achæans together and 
The cha- 


marches againſt Nabis. 
rater of Philopemen, 233. 
PLaTto: His republick not to be 
taken into a S er amc5e with real 
ſyſtems, 32 
Porricy. Dark and treacherous po- 
licy unworthy of a king, 285. 
PoLyB1vs, Received his accounts of 
Publius Scipio from Lælius, his 
moſt intimate companion and 
friend, 167. Viſited and examined 
the places which he deſeribes, 176. 
3 227 


He renders 


efeats and kills 


2E T. 
Perfected 4 method ned by 
Cleoxenus, for conveying ſignals, 
215. His reaſons for writing po- 
litical hiſtory, in preference to every 
other kind, 120. His judgement 
concerning the uſe of prodigies or 
wonderful ſtories, 364. His cen- 
ſure of Timæus the hiſtorian, 264, 
270, 2827 And of Calliſthenes, 
274. His opinion concerning the 
requiſite qualifications for weung 
hiſtory, 283. N 301 15 
PRixeip ss. In the Roman armies; 
their age, and the manner in which 
they burned} 24, 260. 151-7) 

ProLEMyY. The ſon of Philo ator ; j 
taken out of the hands of Aga- 
thocles, to whoſe guardianſhip he 
had been left by his: father, 344. 
Proclaimed king before the cuſ- 

- toniary age, 423. Spoiled of his 
+ dominions' by Antiochus and Phi- 
lip, and afterwards reinſtated "by 

the Romans, 332 

Por kasan. Civil and. military 
that were uſed among the Romuns, | 
7 49. "bee REWARDS, | ** 


4 


Roman camp, 33. bleed to 
draw from the Pads treaſury 
whatever fums are directed oy the 
Senken, tan 


Oz: S place in * 


* 
EPUBLICK. The Roman re- 
publick difficult to be explain- 
ed, 3. A mixed government com- 
poſed of the three ſimple forms, 14. 
The powers allotted to each part, 
and their reciprocal controul, 14, 
21. Reſembled the governments 
of Carthage and Sparta, 56. Was 
at the higheſt point of perfection 
at the time of” the war of Annibal, 


57 


. 
70 7. "Ts" deſtruction of 1 it foretold, 


5 eber and puniſh- 
ments the bands of ſociety, how 
[ :-dilpenſed among the Romans, 17. 
10 The rewards allotted to the Ro- 
man ſoldiers that diſtinguiſhed 
15 — in action, 43. 
Rnobraxs. In conjunction with At- 
talus, defeat Philip in a ſea en- 
gagement, 331. 
Rover. 
formed by foreſight, but occaſion- 
ally improved, 13. Peculiarly 
fitted for making conqueſts, 56. 
The city preſerved by a fortunate 
accident, upon the ſudden ap- 
Proach of Annibal with his army, 
126. See Nzru lick. 


Romans. A compariſon of the man- 


ners and inſtitutions of the Romans 
with thoſe of the Carthaginians, 
S5, 61. Remarkable for adopting 
the cuſtoms of other countries when 
they were preferable to their own, 
28. Their conſtancy and great de- 
figns, 83. Their wrong policy in 
removing into their ' own countr 
the ornaments of the cities which 
5101 they conquered, 131. Their cuſ- 
tom when they have taken a city 
by ſtorm, 181. And in the divi - 


ſion of the booty, 18 2. An obſer⸗ 


vation on their policy with reſpect 
to Greece, 191. 
Roraurv. One of the Gmple forms 
of government: riſes out of mo- 
narchy; how changed, 4, 6, 9. 


Mett n 100k Be! 
CUCKBUT. Deſcription of a mi- 
litary machine fo called, 86. 

|; "SARDE8, In what manner taken by 


Antiochus after a long ſiege, 74, 77. 


Seine. Some parts of ſcience ne- 


LN 


* 
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The Roman conſtitution not 


. 


ceſſary for the commander of an 
army, 135, 142. 
Sem io. Publius, the firſt conquer- 
our of Carthage. At the age of 
ſeyventeen faves the life of his fa- 
ther in a battle, 167. Is choſen. 
dile, 168. Undertakes the war 
in Spain, 171. Takes New Car- 
thage by ſtorm, 177. Inſtances of 
his moderation and continence, 186, 
187. He draws the chief of the 
-- princes of Spain to the Roman 
party, 202, 205. Defeats Aſdru- 
bal in battle, 206. His greatneſs 
n rejecting the title of king, 208. 
Defents Aſdrubal the ſon of Geſco. 
246. Puniſhes a ſedition in the 
Roman army, 25 1. Marches againſt 
Andobalis who had revolted, de- 
feats him in battle, and finiſhes' the- 
war in Spain, 238, 259 His 12 
ploits afterwards in Africk : 
forms the deſign of ſetting fire 5 
the two camps of Aſdrubal and 
Syphax, 294. The manner in which 
it was carried into execution, 298. 
He defeats the Carthaginians after- 
wards in another battle, 303. Con- 
ſents to a treaty. which was perfi- 
diouſly broken by the Carthagi- 
-nians, 308. The behaviour of Sci- 
75 upon that occaſion, 308, 312. 
e diſmiſſes ſome ſpies that were 
taken in his camp; and conſents to 
an interview with Annibal, who had 
been recalled from Italy, 313, 314. 
Gains a complete victory againſt 
that General in the battle of Zama, 
318, 324. Dictates the conditions 
of peace, which are accepted by the 
Carthaginians, 327, 330. Returns 
to Rome, and enters — — city in cri- 
umph, 365. His great abilities and 
character, falſely repreſented by 
the writers of his n 165, 169, . 
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Scop as. The Mtolidn General; is 


ſeized and put to death at Alexan- 


dria, 420. | 
Sebirion. The manner in which 

Scipio N a {edition 1 in the 

Roman army, : 


SenaTe, The Ba poo allotted to the 


ſenate in the Roman conſtitution, 


15. The ſenate of Sparta, ſhow 


compoſed, and the uſe of it in the 
government, 1 | 
S1:6t. The liege of Syracuſe by the 
Romans, 85. And of Capua, 122. 
Of Echinus by Philip, 160. 
S1GNALs. Different methods of con- 
veying ſignals in war, 212: 


Socikrr. "The origin of political 


locieties, 6. 

Soll DER. The different bodies of 
them in the Roman armies, how 
choſen: their arms and pay, 22, 
245 44. 

SPARTA, See LACED AMON. 

SpaxvIAR DS. Leave the party of the 
Carthaginians, and join the Ro- 
mans, 203, 203. Again revolt 
from the Romans, and are conquer- 
ed by Scipio in a ſet battle, 257. 

STRATAGEM. Moſt frequently uſed 
in the ancient wars, 133. What 
precautions W pon ſuch OC- 
caſions, 134, 


SUPERSTITION. The great alt of it 


in the Roman government, 61. 
SWINE, Bred in great numbers .in 
Italy ; the manner in which they 
are conducted and fed, 265. | 
SYPHAX. The Maſſeſylian king ; 
uſes all his endeavours to conclude 
a peace between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, 295. Is deceived 
by Scipio, who ſets fire to his camp 


in the night, and deſtroys all his 


army, 298. He is prevailed on by 
his young. wife, the daughief of 


Aſdrubal, to draw A" lame 


new forces, 302. 1s defebted and 


flies into his own kingdom, 304. 
Is ſtripped of all his dominiens; 
and having been ſent, as a cuptive 

to Rome, is led along in cheutfi- 
umph of Scipio, and dies after- 
wards in priſon, 312, 365 

SyRAacust. The great ſtrength of 
that city, and the ſiege: of” — 1 * 
the Romans, . n 
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ARENTUM. The manner in 
which it was taken by Annibal, 
103. The advantages of that city 
with reſpect to commerce, 163 | 


TITAuRION. . Intruſte 1 by Philip with 


the affairs of Peloponnefus\; Ns 
employed by that peince to poiſon 
Aratus, go 4.01 ere 
TESTIMONY. * Soldiers, among the 
Romans, convicted of giving falſe 
* e in what manner pu- 
niſned, 41. 
THheBEs, The conſtitution of the 
Theban government, and manners 
of the people, 48, Jo. 
T HEMISTOCLES, Raiſed the glory of 
Athens to its greateſt height, 49. 


Tu sorourus. A paſſage cited from 


his Hiſtory, 283. 
THrEoPHILISCUS, Commander of the 
Rhodian fleet in an engagement 
againſt Philip : his extraordinary. 
courage and death, 356, 360. 
Time@vus. The Hiſtorian; falſe. in 
his accounts of Africk, Corſica, 
and the Locrians of Italy, 263, 
267. Cenſured for his malignity 
and want of decency, 270. Was 


deſtitute of the qualifications that 0 


are requiſite for writing hiſtory, 

284. 

Takarr. The form of the treaty 

between Annibal and "mm 69. 
On 


# 


8 


, 


* 


< M. 


Conditions of the treaty between 
= Carthaginians and the Romans, 
which put an end to the war of 

9. Annibal, 328. Atte 
Tai. In the Roman legions ; 
their age, arms, and place in * 

camp, 27, 2 

Taunzs. Of the people; their 

great power in the Roman govern- 

Military tribunes, 

how choſen, 22. 

The moſt eſſential thing in 

Hiſtory, 269. Truth, however o 
ſed, is ſure to triumph in the 


end over falſehood, 289. 


Turn. 


Italy, led the proceſſons in he fa- 
— crifices, 268, 


W. 


AR. Always declared before- 
hand by the Achæans and the 
Romans, 286. War, in its pro- 
greſs and effects, compared to a 
fire, 228. 
Waren. For the night, how regu- 
lated-in the Roman Es 39 


2. 


ALEUCUS. The. method 
which he preſcribed, if the in- 
tention of any of his laws. ſhould 


en To make a good be brought into diſpute, 272. 


uſe of victory, much more 
Aiffcult than to conquer, 203. 


VI RB: LAY the Locrians of 


7 


ZAMA., The battle near that place, 
between Annibal and Scipio, $18. 
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